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PREFACE 

The olgect ci this Tolame is to eketeh Qte history of 
Mnsical CompodtioD from the time of C. P. E. Bach to that 
of Schabert The field is so vide and the need of selection 
so obrions that it may be serriceable to explain in a fev 
vords the method which is here adopted and the principal 
topes vhich are here discussed. 

Two causes, apart from the foree of personal genius, 
affected the histoiy of Mnsic during the latter part of the 
ei^teenth centary : first, the change in social and aesthetic 
conditions; second, the increase of skill in Tocalization and 
in the mannfoctore and use of most instrmnenta. Accord- 
ingly, t^e first chapter briefly indicates the general level 
of taste, and the cSect tor good and ill of patrcmage, during 
the period in question ; the second toachee apon the 
Btmctnre of instrommts and the careers of virtaosl The 
latter of these inTades some of the ground already covered 
in ToL iv. I r^ret this for many reasons, among others 
becanse Mr. FoUer Maitland's accomit is of wider range than 
mine : indeed, if mine had not been already finished, when 
his Tolnme appeared, it would probably be here represented 
by a set of references. And though the standpoint from 
which it is written seems sufficiently distinct to jostiiy its 
retention, I would ask all readers who find It insufficient, 
to supplement it frxnu Mr. Fuller Mtutland's treatment of 
'the Orchestra,' 'the Eeyed-ingtmments,' and 'the Rise of 
■Virtuosity.' 
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Ti THE VIEafNESE PERIOD 

From chapter iii ODwardB thiB Tolnme deals exclndTely 
vith the history of compoeatioQ. For its plan three poeaiUe 
altematiTes preseDted themselves : (l) to follow the century 
decade hy decade, keepiog abreast the work done in the 
di^rent forms by di&rwt cfflnposera ; (2) to take eadi 
country as a unit, and narrate its particnlm: record in 
SQCceasiTe detail ; (3) to divide on the bask of the mnacal 
forma themselTes, and to trace the development of each 
separately. The special character of the period indicated 
that the last of these was the most advisable, and thongh 
it has the disadvantage of covering the century four times, 
I feel snre that it is clearer than either of the others. For 
the convenience of the reader it may be well to append here 
the dates of the chief composerB whose woiks are mentioned. 

A. The pioneers : — 

C. P. E. Bach, 1714-88: first two volumes of Bonatas, 

174a and 1745. 
Oluck, 1714-8; : began his reform of opera with Oi/m, 

176a. 

B. Italian composes, first period : — 

JonuneUi, 1714-74; Traetta, 1737-79; IHccinni, 
1728-1800J Sarti, 1729-1802; Sacchini, 1734-86. 

C. Composers of the Viennese School: — 

Haydn, 1752-1809: maturest compodtions between 

1780 and 1802. 
Mozart, 1756-91 1 maturest compontiona between 

1780 and 1791. 
Beethoven, 1770-1827: invited to Vienna by Haydn, 

179a. 
Schubert, 1797-1828: Erlkonig (Op. i), written in 

the winter of 1815-6. 

D. Italian composers: second period: — 

Paisiello, 1741-1816; Boccherini, 1743-180J; Salieri, 
1750-1825; Chembini, 1760-1841; Spontini, 
1774-1851. 
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PREFACE vii 

E. CoQtemporaiy French composerB ' :— 

OoflMC, 1734-1829; Qiitey, 1741-1813; M^ul» 
1763-1817; Lesueur, 1763-1837; Boieldieii, 
1 774- 1834. 

F. Tramition to the Romaotic period: — 

Spohr, 1784-1859; fint violin-concerto written in 1802. 

[Weber, 1786-1836: Der FreitchUtz, produced at 
Berlin, 1821.] 

[Rosnni^ 1793-18681 fint appeannce in '^^oana, 1833.] 
The main problems with which this volnme is concerned 
are those of ihe actual growth and progress of the musical 
forms, and of the manner in which the style of the great 
romposers was affected by their own maturing experience 
and b; the woi^ of their predecessors and contemporariea 
Among other points may be specified the influence of 
C. P. E. Bach upon Haydn, the place of the folkisong in 
classical compontion, tbe part played by Qluck in the 
history of opera, the gradual divergence of sonata, sym- 
phony, and quartet, the interrelation of Haydn and Moaart, 
the character of Beethoven's third period, the debt owed 
1^ Qerman song to the national movement in German 
poetry. All these deserve, and some have elsewhere 
received, a more elaborate treatment than can be accorded 
within the limits of a sin^e volume : m; principal endea- 
vour has been to present a straightforward nairatave of the 
hcts, so grouped and emphasised as to show their historical 
connexion, and illustrated in such terms of comment and 
1 aa tiie occasion seemed to require. 

> Ai^ffi (t78>-l87l) belcngi to Ute next poiod. 
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CHAPTER I 

ON THE GENBRAL CONDITION OP TASTE ET 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUKY 

AuoNQ the many paradoxes which lie along the surface 
of the eighteenth century there is none more remarkable than 
its combination of lavish display with an almost barbarous 
discomfort. Wealth was abmidant, and on occasion could be 
freely expended: at no time since the Roman £hnpire was 
pageantry more magnificent or ostentation more profuse ; and 
yet men, who had at thdr conunand everything that mon^ 
could buy, were content to lack pleasures which we take for 
granted, and to endure hardships which we should assuredly 
regaxA as intolerable. In most European capitals the streeta 
were narrow, filthy, and ill-pared, lighted by a few feeble 
cressets, protected by a few feeble watchmen, the nightly 
scenes of disturbance and riot which you could scarce hope 
to traverse without a guard. Through country districts the 
high roads lay thick in dust and n^lect; scored with deep 
ruts, or strewn with boulders, amid which your carriage 
tumbled and jolted until at evening it brought you to some 
wretched inn where you were expected to furnish your own 
bedding and proviaions. Mr. Clarke, writing from Madrid 
in 1761, mentions that the houses are built with dry walls, 
'lime being very dear and scarce,' that house-rent is ex- 
orbitant, and that 'if you want glass windows you must 
put them in yourself.* 'There is,' he adds, 'no such thing 
in Madrid as a tavern or a coffee-house, and only one news- 
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a THE VIENNESE PERIOD 

paper/ Paris under Louis XV was little better: viflitOTB 
like Walpole and Fr&nklin, natives like Mercier, have left 
Ufl equally unpleasing records of dirt, noieej confusion, and 
shameless robbery ' : while Vienna, though ' fed from the 
Imperial kitchen/ aud, we may almost add, lodged under 
the Imperial roof, appears to have been no less wanting in 
the bare esseatials of amenity and refinement. Yet the 
splendours of the E^curial rivalled those of Versailles : the 
banquets at Schonbrunn were served upon solid goid, and 
the extravagance of dress ranged from Prince Esterhazy in 
*a gala-robe sewn with jewels' to Michael Kelly the actor 
with hia gold-embroidered coat, his two watches, his lace 
mfiSes, and bis 'diamond ring on each little finger^.' 

Of this curious contrast three possible explanations may 
be offered. In the first place money was spent not only 
for the pleasure that it purchased but for the social position 
that it implied. The days of the rich rotmier had not yet 
come; wealth was still an inherited privilege of nobility, and 
its display served mainly to adorn the blazon of the sixteen 
quarterings. The strongest motive principle of the age was 
the pride of birth. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu gives aa 
amnsing picture of two Austrian countesses whose chain met 
one night at a street coma:, and who sat till two in the 
morning because neither would be the first to give way : die 
intocouise of the great familiea was regulated by strict order 
of precedence, and hedged about with the most thorny and 
uncompromising etiquette. It became therefore a point of 
honour that a noble should emulate his equals . and outshine 
his inferiors ; that at all hazards he should live brilliantly in 

' See Da Bnx^ La Frmu «ou> rottetet rigiiM, U. 174-187. For % twrnpudoi 
jdettiTB from ThnriUigu, aea Lewea'i Hfi q/' OaOli*, Bk. rv. ch. i. * Wnnur in tbe 
ciglttMUth oeatnTy,' 

' 8m M. EbU;, Btniinlaemiaa, L 349. For the mignifloence of ladies' ooart 
chvH the reader maj oanmlt 2« Livr»^)'iniini it Vodanu h^ (quoted eatin in 
nL 1. of De Baiwt'i Jfadn tt ungm m tniq» d« XttrU-AKtotnttl*) and Lady 
Mary Wortley Mmitagn'i Utten from Yienua. 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF TASTE 3 

public ; that he ahould «t at the top of the fashion and tnun- 
tain such state and dignity as befitted his rank. A notable 
instance may be found in one of the small German courta. 
The temperament of the country, the exigencies of the tim^ 
the example of the great king, all combined to foster the 
miUtary spirit : every potentate had his army, from Oldenbui^ 
to Hohenzollem; and among them (a pathetic figure) reigned 
the Graf von Limbu^-Styrum, starring his revenues to raise 
a HuBsar^corpa of Trhich the full fighting-strength amounted 
to a colonel, tax officers, and two privates. It is little wonder 
that roads were Hi-kept, towns ill-lighted, and dwelling-rooms 
ill-furnished, when the chief object of human existence was 
to make a brave show on state occasions. 

Secondly, there went with this a certun homeliness <A 
manner, rising at its best into simplicity, at its worst unking 
into vulgarity and coarseness. The elaborate ceremonial of 
the age was mainly a matter of public exhibition, put on 
with the diamonds and the gold embroidery, returned with 
them to the wardrobe or the tiring-room, Maria Theresa, 
stateliest of empresses on the throne, was in private care- 
less and unceremonious, often slovenly in attire, speaking 
by preference the broadest and most colloquial Viennese. 
Joseph II used to dine off 'boiled bacon and water with 
a ringle glass of Tokay,* and to spend his afternoon wandering 
about the streets, 'one pocket full of gold pieces for the 
poor, the other fuU of chocolate-drops for himself.' Nor 
were the hobbies of royalty less ugnificant. Our own ' Farmer 
Geoige' is no isolated exce^oa; Charles III of Spain wag 
a turner, Louis XVI a locksmith, while the Hapsburgs, as 
an audacious bandmaster ventured to tell one of them, would 
certainly have made their mark as professional musicians. 

At the same time this unconstrained ease of life had its 
darker side. Speech ventured on a freedom which surpasses 
our atmoit limits, habits were often indelicate and pleasures 
gross. Frederick at Sana-Souci, Earl August at Weimar, were 
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4 THE VIENNESE PERIOD 

both fond of rough pmdical joking ; the behanour of Kaunitz, 
the fsmouB Austrian chancellor, would not now be tolerated at 
a village ordinary; and in the little Salon of the Hermitage 
to which only the inner circle of diplomacy was admitted, an 
official notice impoaed a fine of ten kopecks for 'acowling, 
lying, and ludng abtudre language \' It was but natural that 
the tone set by the court should be echoed and re-echoed 
through Bocie^ at lai^. If Serene Highnesses were un- 
mannerly, no better could be expected of th^ subjects. If 
patrician amusements were often coarae and cruel, it was not 
for the humble plebeian to improve upon them. Spain kqit 
up her auto-da-f£ till the mid-century; France, though more 
civilized than her contemporaries, often mistook the accidents 
for the essentials of civilization; while in London criminals 
were still drawn and quartered before a gaping crowd, the 
national sportsmanship found its outlet in the cock-pit and the 
piize-ring, and our banquets may be estimated by the tavern^ 
bill of a dinner for seven persons, which, with no costiy dish, 
swells by sheer bulk to a total of dghty pounds K 

In the third place there was a remarkable instability among 
all matters of judgement and opinion. The Age of Reason 
made frequent lapses into extreme superstition and credulity ; 
the most practical of centuries often wasted its money on 
schemes beside which those , of Laputa were commonphice. 
Nothing was too absurd for a sceptical generation to believe : 
Cagliostro carried his impostures from court to court ; Paganini 
was compeUed to produce a certificate that he was of mortal 
parentage ; Harlequin, in London, gathered a tiironging crowd 
by the public announcement that he would creep into a quart 
bottie. Nor is the literary taste of the time less fertile in 
contrasts. The France of Voltiure took Cr^illon for a genius; 
the England (^ Gray and Johnson accepted Douglas as & 
tragedy and Ossian as a classic: throughout Europe the 

' See WaliiMwaki, CbOortiM IT, p. 516. 

* See Q. W. E. BiuieU, Oi>a>c(unu dtuf £«caSM(fm>, ch, Tii. It Uttated 1751. 
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standard fluctuated with every breatli of faahioQ and fell before 
every impact of caprice. Even in Germany, wfaeie the progress 
of literature was most continuous, it seems to have spread but 
slowly through the prejudices and preoccupations of the social 
life : elsewhere thie haphazard and uncertain verdict indicated 
a temper that cared but littie for any questions of principle or 
system. 

Here, then, we have a background for the musical history 
of the period; a society brilliant, light, artificial, sumptuous 
ID ceremonial, lavish in expenditure, 'presenting,' as Ruskin 
says, * a celestial appearance/ and claiming in return the right 
of unlimited amusement: a Church which appeared to have 
outlived its Creed and Eoigotten its duties; its lower offices 
ranking with the peasant or the lackey, its higher given up 
to principalities and powers; a bourgemtie solid, coarsej ill- 
educated, but sound at heart, beginning, as the century waned, 
to feel its strength and prepare for its coming democracy* 
It is impossible to over-estimate tiie importance to music of 
the social and political changes which culminated in the decade 
of Revolution. They meant that the old r^^me had been 
tried and found wanting; that the standard of taste was no 
loiter an aristocratic privilege; that the doors of the salon 
should he thrown open, and that art should emerge into 
a laif^ and more liberal atmosphere. A couple of genera^ 
tions separated Geoi^ von Reutter from Beethoven, each in 
his time regarded as the greatest of Viennese composers, and 
in this one fact we may find the artistic record of the age. 

Before we trace the development which this change implies, 
it may be well to modify an over-statement commonly accepted 
among musical historians. We are told that between J. S. Bach 
and Haydn there spread a dreary and unprofitable desert, in 
which men had strayed from the wonted paths and had not 
yet fotmd others; an inglorious period of darkness, dimly 
illuminated by the talents of Carl Philipp Emanuel, but other- 
wise lost in rilence and old night. 'At the particular time 
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at which E. Bach lived,* saya Dr. Maczewski', 'there were 
no great men. The gigantic days of Handel and J. S. Bach 
were exchanged for a time of peruke and powder, when the 
higheet ideal was neatness, emoothnea^ and elegance. Depth, 
force, originally were gone, and taste was the most important 
word in all things.' As here presented this remark caa only 
lead to error and miBconception. The so-^mlled 'Zopt* period 
is not an interral hetween J, 8. Bach and Haydn ; the former 
died in 1750, and the letter's first known compontions were 
produced in 1751 ; it overlapped with a wide margin the worii 
of both generations, it flourished before the Matthaus Pasmon, 
it lingered after the Salomon Symphomes. That Dr. Mao- 
zewaki has correctly described the general taste of the mid- 
century is unquestionably true ; but be has impaired the valoe 
of bis description by a false attribution of- causes. When 
J, S. Bach died there was no reaction against his methods, for 
they bad never exercised any influence in his lifetime. He was 
famous aa a brilliant player, as a learned contrapuntist, as the 
father of an amiable and talented son, but no one, not even 
Frederick the Great, had any idea tiiat there was a difference 
between hia music and that of Graun or Hasse. His choral 
works were absolutely unknown, granted a single hearing 
before the good, people of l^paic, and then consigned to 
dust and oblivion until Mendelssohn discovered them eighty 
years later. A few of Ms instrumental compositioos were 
engraved, the WohUemperirta Klavier was sometimes used 
as a textbook for students : but apart from these his writings 
were treated wUh as little respect as the commentaries of 
a schoolman or the dissertations of a univeruty professor. 
Indirecdy, he influenced the art through his sons, of whom 
two at least were taught by him to stem the shallow tide of 
Italian music; directly, be exerted no real authority till the 
time of Beethoven, and very little till that of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann. 

(flnt edltUm), i. 113. 
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At the beg^ning of our period aesthetic judgement was 
contTOTenisl rather than critical. It cannot be doubted that 
there was a widespread desire for musical enjoyment, that 
emulation was keen and party spirit vigorous; but opinion, 
on some points puoctilious and exacting, muntained on others 
a callous indifference which we find it very diflicult to con> 
prebend, Pagin the nolinist waa hissed in Faria for daring 
to 'play in the Italian style'; but the same audience that 
condemned him listened with complacence to an opera in 
which the orchestra was loud and strident, in which the 
conductor 'made a noise like a man chopping wood,' and 
in which the quality of the singing had become so proverbial 
that Traetta, wishing to express the shriek of a despuring 
heroine^ left the note blank in his score, and wrote above the 
line 'un urio francese' — a French howl. No doubt Italy 
was more sensitive; at least it had some feeling for quality 
jaf tone, and 'a nice strain of nrtuouty': but even in Italy 
the verdict was often a mere matter of popular clamour and 
caprice. Take, for instance, the Roman opera-house, at that 
time the highest school in which a musician could graduate. 
The first part of the performance usually went for nothings 
since the audience made so much disturbance that even the 
orchestra was inaudible. Then, when quiet was established, 
the abbSi took their seats in the front row, a lighted taper 
in one hand, a book of the play in the other, and uttered 
loud and sarcastic cries of 'Bravo bestia' if an actor missed 
or altered a word. No allowance was made for circumstances 1 
the soprano who showed signs of nervousness, the tenor who 
was out of voice from a cold, were driven off the stage by 
a torrent of street abuse. The composer, who presided for 
the first three nights at the harpsichord, had to thank fortune 
for his reception. In 1749 Jommelli brought out his RicimerOf 
and the audience boarded the stage and carried him round 
the theatre in triumph. Next year he produced his first 
yeruon of Armda, and was obliged to fly for his life 
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through a back door. So far as we can tell there was very 
little to choose between the two works; but in the interval 
he had applied (or the directorship of the Papal Choir, and 
the Roman public digapprored of his youthful presumption. 
Nor had the composer any serious chance of appealing to 
poeteri^ by publication. To print an orchestral score was 
difficult in France and England, more difficult in Germany, 
and in Italy almost imposnble. 'There is no such thing as 
a music shop in the country,* says Dr. Bumey, writing from 
Venice in 1770. *Muucal compoeitions are so short-lived, 
such is the rage for novelty, that for the few copies wanted 
it is not worth while to be at the expense of engraving.* 

A more remarkable instance yet remains. The Mannheim 
Orchestra, conducted by Stamitz for the Elector Palatine, 
was unhesitatingly accepted as the finest in Europe. To 
gun a place in its ranks was an object of streouona ambition, 
to attend its concerts was a rare and distingiuahed privil^^ 
* It was here,* says Dr. Bumey, ' that Stamitz, stimulated by 
Jommelli, first surpassed the bounds of common opera over- 
tures, which had hitherto only served in the theatre as a kind 
of court cryer. It was here that the cracendo and dimmtendo 
had birth, and the piano (which was b^ore chiefly naed as 
an echo, with which it was generally synonymous) as well aa 
the forte were found to be musical colours, which had th^ 
■hades as much aa red and blue in painting.* He then adds 
a qualification of which both the substance and the tone are 
equally interesting. 'I found, however, an imperfection in 
this band, common to all others that I have ever heard, but 
which I was in hopes would be removed by men so attentive 
and so able: the defect I mean is the want of truth in the 
wind instruments. I know it is natural to these instruments 
to he out of tune, but some of that art and diligence, which 
the great performers have manifested in vanquishing difficulties 
of other kinds, would surely be well employed in correcting 
this leaven wUch so much sours and corrupts all harmony. 
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This was too plunly the case to-ni^ht with the bassoons and 
hautboia, which were rather too sharp at the b^inning, and 
continued growing sharper to the end of the opera V Tliis 
defect was still apparent when Mozart visited Mannheim in 
177S, but it seems to have been ignored or disregarded by 
other -risitorsj such, for instance, as Reichardt and Marpurg. 
Perhai» they were overwhelmed at hearing soft passages which 
were not intended for the purpose of a mechanical echo;, 
or felt a touch of reverential awe in the place where creacendo 
and diminuendo had their birth. Or it may be that they 
anticipated Gr^tiy's criticism of the Swedish ambassador; 
*I1 chantoit natorellement foox, mus il chantoit faux avec 
tant de gr&ce et d'ezpreamoa qu'on avoit encore du pluur 
& I'entendreV 

In the reception of chamber-music toleration was super- 
seded by indifference. Viotti, summoned to play before 
Marie Antoinettcj after three vun attempts to break the 
conversation, put up his violin, and walked out of the halL 
Giomovichi, engaged for a drawing-room conc^t in LondoDj 
found himself powerless to attract the attention of his audienc^ 
and, with perfect impunity, substituted the ur 'J'ai du bon 
tabac' for the concerto which was announced in his name. 
At the English embassy in Berlin, a roguish director per- 
formed the same piece, tmder different titles, the whole 
evening through, and was coir^limented at the end on the 
diversity of his programme. Nor are such incidents at all 
rare or exceptional; they occur so frequentiy that they soon 
cease to arouse wonder or excite comment. The only marvel 
is that any artist should have sto(^)ed to endure such usage, 
and have risked the pillory for so precarious and tmcertain 
a reward. 

Finally, compotdtion itself was infected by the prevalent 

I Bamey, Fnwirf SUrit rj JTiuie in Gtrmony (i77i)> PP' 9S-97- Dittondorf 
(^HCcHofrropfty, ch, ziii) givei oa erea miM aceoont of the oicbMtia tA Tenioe. 
' Ordtrj, 'Euo,i» tttr ta tmutcpit, iL 401. 
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taste for lightness and frivolity. Sodety wanted to be amused, 
and cared little for the propriety of the eotertunment : at no 
.time in the history of civilization has art been treated with 
a less d^ree of truth or reverence. We need do no more 
than allude to the farce seen by I^ady Mary Wortley Montagu 
at Vienna, and the Pasuon-PIay witnessed by Mr. Clarke at 
Madrid; but, grOBS and extreme as were these examples, 
music la^^ but little behind in the race for degradation. 
Grand Opera interspersed its tragedy with incongruous scenes 
of pantomime and burlesque; Oratorios were presented with 
comic intermez^ ; even the services of the Church were often 
powerless to resist the prevalent fashion. ' We have had two 
new Misereres this week,' says the Abbate Ortea, writing from 
Venice, 'one by Galuppi, one by Sacchim. They were both 
strings of arias, jigs, balletti, and other movements which would 
be just as suitable to a Te Deum as to a Miserere ^.' Obs»*ve 
that there is no tone of irony in this critioam ; only a r^ret 
that the jigs and balletti were not suffidently distinctiTe to 
separate confession from the rest of worship. 

It eeenu incredible that any true artistic work can have 
been done under such conditions. Tet in the thirty years 
which followed the death of J, S. Bach, the years to which 
all these incidents belong, and of which they are all in 
a measure typical, there is no lack of noble and conspicuous 
achievement. To this despised period belong the most mature 
sonatas of Philipp Emanuel Bach, and of his brother Wilhelm 
Friedemann, all of the best operas of Qluck, some forty of 
Haydn's symphonies and a like number of hia quarteta, over 
three hundred and fifty compomtions of Mozart, including 
the HaSner Serenade, the Paris Symphony and IdomeneOf 
Boccherini's early chamber-works, Gr6try*8 early opens, and, 
among lesser lights, many of the most characteristic acorea 
of Piccinni, Hasse, Sarti, Sacchini, and Paisidlo. If a com- 

■ Letter to Hhh (April i8, 1773) quoted in Wid'i I Uairt tmuieaU vmmttmi 
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poser of our own lime were c&lled upon to write for an 
orchestra which played habitually out of tune, and to submit 
his work to an audience which might be prejudiced or inat- 
t^itire ; if he knew that his success or failure would 
depend od a turn of the wheel — a chance accident to a 
singer, a chance rumour from the street, a hazard of nctory 
between conflicting parties — we can imagine the terms in 
which he would decline the invitation.' But it must be 
remembered that in the third quarter of. the eighteenth 
century there were no better materials attunable, and that 
genius is forced to express itself through the best medium 
that it has at command. Besides, the case was not altogether 
hopeless. The controrersies which agitated Paris from the 
'Ghierre dee Bouffons' to the Iphiff^riie at least proclumed a war 
from which the conquest of a kingdom might ultimately ensue. 
The love of virtuosity which filled Italy and England prepared 
Uie way for a more artistic temper which might one day attain 
to the love of music itself. For a time, indeed, there was 
litHe to be expected from the popular verdict: it was still 
regulated by an artificial code and an iint.hinki»g fashion. 
But at worst there were always a few good citizens to maintain 
the cause of truth and equity, and their number gradually 
increased as the years wore on. 

Meanwhile, art turned for a livelihood to the munificence 
of wealthy patrons. In every capital, from Madrid to 
St. Petersburg, there were court-appointments of varying 
dignity and position; in most countries aristocracy followed 
the royal practice, and established a private orchestra as 
an essential part of its retinue '. The system appears to 
have depended but little on any question of personal taste. 
Frederick the Great, an enthusiastic amateur and a flute- 
player of some- eminence, was not more cordial in patronage 

1 ■ Thu elcguit and Hgrewble Ininry, wUch folli nitbin tba compau of a tot; 
lai^ fortnne, ii kiunm in ereiy conntiy at EoTope except EngUmL' ArthoF 
Ymag, k propM of tbe Docd'Agnillon'ipriTBbiaTClieitiaj Jaumal, Aug, aj, 1787. 
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than the Empress Catherine, who did not know one tune 
from another, and 'could recognize no sounds except the 
voices of her nine dogs': if the former encouraged native 
art by supporting Graun, Quantz, and C. P. E. Bach, the 
latter attempted to educate her people by successive invitations 
to Galuppi, Traetta, Paisiello, Sarti, and other famous Italians. 
All palace doors lay open to the musician : Hasse was main- 
tained at Dresden by AuguBtus the Strong; Sarti, before 
his visit to St. Petersbmf;, held of&ce under Christian VII 
at Copenhagen; Naumann at Stockholm received ten years* 
continaouB favour from Gustavus the Unlucky; Jommelli 
found at Stuttgart a fuU compensation for the ffl-usage of 
his countrymen; Scarlatti and Boccherini grew old at the 
Spanish court, where, for two succesuve rdgns the singer 
Farinelli acted as chief adviser. But it was in Austria that 
the custom was chiefly prevalent ; partly, it would seem, from 
a doctrine of nobleise oblige, partly from a genuine love of 
music which ran through every rank and grade of society. 
Maria Theresa frequently sang in the operatic performances 
of her private theatre^, Joseph II played the violoncello in 
its orchestra, both alike invited the most famous artists to 
Vienna and rewarded them freely with offices or commissiona. 
The Hofkapelle had its band, the Cathedral its choir and its 
four organists, the royal opera-houses of Laxenbuig and 
Schonbrunn welcomed every dramatic composer from Gluck 
to Giuseppe Scarlatti, and gave free places to every spectator 
from the archduke in the stalls to the fanner's boy in the 
gall^ K Almost all the great Viennese families — Lichtenstein, 
Lobkowitz, Auersperg, and many others — displayed the same 
generosi^, the same artistic appreciation, and the tone set 

' TIm mom of Bentter's n PaBatUo Coiuervafo oonb^tt> « note nying that ftt 
tba first perfcnnunce the parti were taken hj Maria Theteaa, the Archdnchew 
Maria *«"*, and the Coonteu Teiin. Snch instanceB are unmeroiu, enietdallj 
with Benttor'a operai. 

* See Um Bcconnt of the Laxenbvrg llwetre in SQchael Eelly'i Beniititomas, 
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nbntiiig from the capital spread far and wide to countiy 
bouses like those of Fiimbiu^ and Momn, and to episcopal 
palaces like those of Gran, Olmiitz, and Ghxwswardein. 

The relation implied in this patronage was, tor the most 
part, frankly that of master and serrant. As a rule, genius 
sat below the salt, and wore a liverjr like the butler or the 
footman. No doubt the master was often genial and kindly, 
no doubt the gap was often lessened by the prevalent simplicity 
of manners ; but the system in general was not wdl qualified 
to ruse the dignity of art or to increase the self-respect of 
the artist. At best he might be admitted to the sort of 
friendship which a good sportsman felt tor his keeper; at 
worst he might be dependent on the caprices of an ignorant 
or tyrannical despot. With the ungle exception of Fotinelli, 
an exception, it may be added, which proves far too much, 
we have no case of real equality and only one of considerable 
freedom ; indeed both were precluded by the conditjons of the 
time. And even granted that examples of graciousness and 
condescension far outniunbered those of ill-treatment or 
n^lect, it still remains true that the whole principle of 
patronage was ^ught with danger to the art that it pro- 
tected. Much of the music written during the mid-century 
is like tiie furniture of a Paradiesensaal ; stiff, uncomfortable 
chain, all Riding and damask; inlaid tables, too el^;ant to 
be of use; priceless statuettes made of sea-shells; fantastic 
clocks irith muncal boxes in the pedestal; a thousand costly 
trifles which could add no jot to the ease or amenity of 
human life. It wcAild have been a miracle if, amid these 
unreal splendoun, art had always maintained its sincerity 
miimpured. 

The effects of patronage, for good and ill, may be illustrated 
by the lives c^ two brothers, somewhat umilar in gifts, greatly 
HiMimilur in fortune. At ihs outset of their career there 
seemed but little to choose between the prospects of Joseph 
and Michael Haydn. For three years they sat side by side 
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in the choir at St, Stephen's : when the elder's voice b^^an 
to iail, the younger was chosen to succeed him as principal 
soloist: if the one was the more diligent, the other showed 
in early days the more promise: Michael obtuned his first 
official appointment while Joseph was still giving lessons at 
fire florins a month. Then came the parting of the ways. 
In 1761 Joseph Haydn was attached to the household of 
Prince Esterh&zy, next year his brother was promoted from 
GroBswardein to Salzburg, and thenceforward the two careers 
diverged until the end. It is not, indeed, to be maintained 
that the differences were due to a single cause. The elder 
brother was more gifted, more temperate, far more industrious. 
But something at any rate must be allowed for material sur- 
roundings, and in these the inequality of condition can hardly 
be overstated. At Salzburg the grave, suntly Archbishop 
Sigiamund encouraged the severer forms of Church music, 
but cared little for the stage or the concert-room; his suc- 
cessor Archbishop Hieronymus was coarse, brutal, and over- 
bearing, wholly indifferent to art and letters, keeping his 
band and choir as a necessary adjunct of his office, but 
thwarting all serious effort by frivolous taste and arbitrary 
mjunction. At Esterhaz there were two theatres, a first-rate 
choir, an orchestra of picked artists, and over all Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy, wise, liberal, enlightened, a skilled 
amateur, a true enthumst, who recognized from the beginning 
that his new director was a genius, and gave him not only 
cordial support but entire liberty of action. The result is 
in the highest d^ree significant. Michael Haydn wrote 
Church m\inc of great strength and dignity, but in all other 
forms his compositiaD is hasty, careless, and unequal — the 
work of a disappointed man, Joseph Hayda ranged freely 
from opera to symphony, from symphony to quartet, and filled 
eveiy comer of the art with fresh ur and sunshiae. The one 
found his chief opportunity of expresedon in the strictest and 
most conservative of all styles, and has been left behind ad 
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the representatiTe of an outworn aad obsolete method. The 
atheTf with an open choice before him, discarded the artifices 
of current phraseolt^, saturated his mnnc with hia native 
folk-songs, and thus infused it with a new strength and a new 
vitality. It ia worthy of remark that the greatest composer 
ever fostered by a systematic patronage was the one over 
whose character patronage exercised the least control. 

Meantime revolt was imminent, and the first blow in its 
cause was struck by Mozart He too had suffered from 
Archbishop Hieronymus. Aa Concertmeister at Salzburg he 
had been bullied, ill-paid, subjected to insult and indignity; 
in 1777 a reasonable request for leave of absence had been 
BcomfuDy refused; during the next four years the position 
had grown more and more intolerable; at last, in 1781, the 
storm burst. Its occanon was trivial enough. The Archbishop 
had carried his court to Vienna for the season; his temper, 
always violent, had been exasperated by a mark of imperial 
disfavour; in a fit of pettish rage he determined to check 
Mozarf a triumphal prepress through the capital, and sent 
him peremptory orders to cancel his engagements and return 
to Salzburg without dday. The Concertm^ter, already at 
the end of his endurance, came to protest; was received 
with a torrent of uncontrolled abuse; and in white heat 
of anger proffered his rengnation on the spot^. In that 
memorable interview the ancten rfgime of music ugned its 
death-warrant. The revolution peacefully inatigurated by 
Haydn came to a sudden and abrupt climax ; the old gilded 
idol toppled over and scattered its fragments in the dust. It 
must not he inferred that the influence of wealth and -station 
passed altogether into abeyance. Beethoven was the guest of 
Prince Lichnowsky, the master of the Archduke Rudolph; 
Schubert held for six years a loose-knit appointment as music- 
teacher to the family of Count Johans Esterhazy. But wealth 

1 8m the vhola ftor; in Honrt'i letter of Vm,j g. Jmbn*! Mo»9rt, ch. zilL 
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and station, had no longer the power to prescribe, to command, 
to hold geniuB within aitifidal bounds. It commissioned worbs, 
hut it ceased to exerdse any control over their character. In 
a word, it pud for the dedication, and left the artist a free hand. 
There is no incongruity in the fact that Mozart was the 
first active leader of this popular movement. Nothing is 
further from the truth than to r^ard him as a mere court- 
composw, a Prince Charming of the salon and the presence- 
chamber, a muucal exquiute whose gitta can be summed up in 
brilliance and delicacy of form. Grant that his fertile genius 
and his ready command of resource often enabled him to 
write without the stress of great emotional impulse, yet the 
best of his music, and indeed almost all the work of his 
maturer period, is essentially human at heart, speaking always 
in polished phrase, but none the less speaking truths for the 
understanding of mankind. His dearest wish was to found 
a reputation on the Buffrages of the people, and the favour shown 
to him by Joseph II seemed in his eyes a small matter beside 
the welcome accorded to his operas by the citizens of Prague \ 
'. Tet the new-won freedom was purchased at a cost of much 
poverty and privation. In throwing off its dependence art 
forewent at the same time the most certain of its material 
rewards, and was compelled to engage in a struggle for the 
hare necessaries of existence. Mozart throughout his later 
years was continually pressed for money : Beethoven, though 
somewhat better paid, was forced to accept the charity of 
a private subscription t Schubert, for all his lavish industry, 
never earned enough to keep body and soul together. It 
seemed, indeed, as Uiough the composer's chances were 
trembling in the balance. If be aj^roached the theatre he 
found himself confronted with an impresario always astute 
and often unscrupulous. If he tried his fortune in the 
concert-room, he soon discovered that profits could be 
swallowed by expenses. If he attempted to print his work 

* See J&hn'i Mtmart, clu. zzzri, xxxrii. 
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an equal disappointment awiuted him, for publishers were 
timid and purchasers few. Now and again he might earn 
a handful of ducats by writing on commissionj but eren 
with Beethoven such opportunities were- not of frequent 
occurrence, and with Schubert they were of the extremest 
rarity. It is littie wonder if genius were sometimes tempted 
to r^ret the fleab-pots of Egypt, and to complain that it had 
been brought out to die in the wilderness. 

None the less it was moving onwards, and we can ahnost 
count the stages of its advance. Every decade saw it increase 
in personal dignity, in liberty of utterance, in depth and 
aiQcerity of feeling; every decade saw it slowly winning its 
way across barren tracts of apathy and ignorance. No doubt 
progress was difficult and toilsome; there were enemies to 
conquer, hdghts to scale, hardships to endure; more than 
once the march was checked by open antagonism or misled 
by treacherous counsel. Tet the true leaders preserved their 
faith unbroken, and won for music not only some of the most 
glorious of its achievements but the enduring right of free life 
and free citizenslup. And though public opinion lagged far 
behind, it was never altogether stationary. It followed with 
hesitating and uncertuQ steps, it sometimes broke into murmur 
or revolt, it sometimes lent its ears to that smooth and super- 
ficial imposture which is the worst of all traitors in the camp. 
But, however blind and erring, it was not disloyal at heart; 
its mistakes, and they wer£ many in number, gave at least 
some blundering indicatjons of vitality; little by little its 
judgement formed and matured under the inspiration and 
example of the artist. The popular verdict may have been 
often foolish, but ' it is better to be a fool than to be dead.' 

We shall find & striking illustration if we divide into two 
half-centuries the period which elapsed between 1730 and 
1830. The first saw all the greatest compositions of Bach, 
and paid no more heed to them than if they had been 
so many school exercises. It did not praise, or censure, or 
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criticize ; it umply ignored. The second witnesaed the whole 
career of Beethoven, from the qualified succeas of Prometheut 
to the rapturous welcome which greeted the Choral Symphony. 
I>umg the one, mumcal judgement was mainly occupied with 
the qoarrelB of theatrical parties, and work like the Matthaus- 
Paamon or the B-minor Mass lay wholly outside its horizon. 
The other, with frequent lapses, b^an to offer some real 
attention to creative genius, and attempted in some measure 
to comprehend the value and import of the new message. 
And part at least of the reason is that the later generation 
was roused by direct appeal to a keener and more intimate 
sense of responsibility. 
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CHAPTER n 

mSTilTTMBNTB AND TIETUOHI 

We are warned by Matthew AtdoM that we mugt never 
allow our judgement of poetry to be affected by the historic 
estimate. The true question is not whether such and such 
a poem embodies the best ideas, and displays the fullest 
command of resourceSj that could be expected at the time 
in which it was written, but whether it attains the high 
seriousness, the intrinsic beauty, the largeness, freedom, and 
insight which alone can satisfy the requirements of an absolute 
standard. As extreme instances he quotes an Eng^h critic 
who compares Ciedmon to Milton, a French critic who places 
the Chanson de Roland on the highest epic levels and obserres 
with a not undue severity that such misplaced entiiusiBsm ' can 
only lead to a dangerous abuse of language.* 'To Homer,' 
he adds, 'is rightly due such supreme praise as diat which 
M. Yitet gives to the Ckimson de Roland. If our words are 
to have any meaoing, if our judgements are to have any 
solidity, we must not heap that supreme praise upon poetry 
of an order immeasurably inferior.' 

In matters of literature tljis warning is of the greatest 
value and importance: in applying it to music we shall do 
well to guard against a possible misinterpretation. It is 
true that in mnmc, as in literature, the finest artistic work 
is admirable apart from aU conditions of time and place; 
that it 'belongs to the class of the very best,' whether it 
be wrought in the pure coimterpoint of Paleetrina or in the 
rich glowing melody of Beethoven. But it is equally true 
that if we are to study music intelligently we must needs give 
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some close attention to its historic&l development. For io 
the fint place it is the m(»t continuous of the arts: it has 
little or no external relation: it therefore specially requires 
tiiat the masters of each successive age shall take their point 
of departure from tlidr predecessors. And in the second 
place it is peculiarly dependent on the nature and limitations 
of its medimn, on the tone of instruments^ the skill of per- 
formers, the hundred mechanical appliances through which 
a composer must reach his audience. To judge clavichord 
muuc ttom the standpoint of the pianoforte would be not 
less irrational tiian to criticize a sonata of Bach by the 
structural methods of Mozart. To expect that a symphony 
of Haydn should be scored like one of Schubert is to ignore 
some two generations of invention and discovery. It thus 
becomes imperative that before discussing the musical com- 
position of this period we should form some prdiminary 
acquuntance with the conditions under which it worited. We 
can hardly separate the thought of the time from its expreasion^ 
and its expression was pvtly affected by causes external to the 
composer. 

During the eighteenth century the rudiments of muncal 
education were chiefly provided by choir schooU and charitable 
institutions of a similar character. In the establishment and 
maintenance of these Italy took an imquestioned lead. There 
were four schools at Naples, of which the largest, Santa Maria 
di Loreto, numbered some 300 pupils, and the other three — 
Sanf Onofrio, Delia piet& dei Turchini, and Dei povm di 
Gesik Cristo — from 90 to izo apiece. At Venice there were 
four more — the Piet^ the Moidicanti, the Incurabili, and 
San Giovanni e Paolo, commonly called the Ospedaletto. The 
buildings, as thdr tities imply, had originally been empbyed 
as Hospitals or Infirmaries^: then they were adapted for 

' Coniemtorio, which properly nieaat Inflimaiy, wu Qm Neftpolitui nune. 
At Tenice thej were ixllad 0>ped«li. It ii worth noting thst Bninej, after his 
Tiiit to Italy, proposed to estsbUah a mniic-Bchool at the foimdling Boapital in 
Iiondon, and that tbe plan fall through tar want of inpport. 
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Orphanages and FoundUug InstitnteB, in vbich siupng formed 
a laige part of the instruction: finally they developed into 
regular colleges of mtinc^ to which pupils from every part of 
Europe could be admitted. No doubt both discipline and 
method were somewhat imperfect. Bumey ^ves an amnaing 
picture of the 'common practising room' at Sant* OnoMo> 
'wher^' he 6a.ja, ' I found a Dutch concert consisting of sereu 
or eight harpuchords, more than as many violins, and several 
voices, all performing different things and in different keys.' 
Other boys were writing in the same room, 'but it h&ag 
holiday time many were absent who uanally study there 
together^.' The only mitigatioii appears to have been that 
the trumpets were sent outside to practise on the gturs; but 
even so one can imagine the Babel that must have occupied 
the room in term-time. 

Still, with all deductions, it remains true that the general 
education afforded by these colleges was for a long period the 
best that could be attained. Thdr directorships were sought 
by the most eminent Italiao masters : Leo and Durante held 
office in Naples; Galuppi, Sacchini, and Traetta in Venice; 
Sarti, in the interval of his wanderings, reigned for nine years 
over the Ospedaletto ; Forpora joined the two centres by his 
promotion from Sanf Onofrio to the Incurabili. These teachers 
were famous throughout Europe for skiU and learning; their 
pupils included 'some among the greatest virtuosi of the time; 
their influence extended far beyond tiie limits of their country, 
and held in fee the whole range of the muncal world. Indeed, 
for a time the only serious rivals were themselves Italian: — 
the 'school of Palermo where IHstocchi was educated, the school 
of Bologna where Bemacchi taught ringing and Padre Martini 
coonterpoint. Beyond the Alps there was as yet littie or no 
organization. There was a conBervatorium at Munich, where 
Bumey found the boys singing about the streets 'in order 
to convince the pubUc, at whose expense they are maintained, 
' PrmtttStaUqfViuiciitFiraiutoHd Half, ^33,6. 
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of thdr prcAaeacy in their studies/ but it waa of little account 
beside Venice, and ita most famous teaclier was the Italian 
Ferrandini. The cboir schools trained thdr choristers and 
added a few lessons on the clavier or the violin, but if we may 
judge from Haydn's experience at Vienna the training was 
for the most part careless and unsystematic. It was not 
until the end of the century that the nations b^an to chum 
their independence. In 1784 Goasec founded in Paris an £cole 
Royale de Chant, which, eleven years later, was developed 
into the present Conservatoire^: in 1803 Sarti, despite some 
opposition, carried his plans for a Russian music-school at 
Ekaterinoslav : Prague followed with its Conaervatorium in 
1811, Vienna with the Gesellschaft der Musikfretmde in 1817, 
London with the Royal Academy of Munc in 1823. In other 
words, when the great Austrian composers began their career, 
the performers for whom they wrote had, in the majority of 
cases, recdved their first truning at an Italian school. 

And not only was this the case, but the advanced courses of 
study were also, for the most part, in the same hands. When 
a boy left his conservatorio with some special mark of skill 
or distinction, he was sent as a matter of course to complete 
his training with an Italian master. For a full half-century 
there were no teachers comparable to Porpora and Bemacchi 
for the voice, Geminiani, Tartini, and Somis for the vioUn, 
Vandini and Antoniotti for the viobncello, the four Besozzis 
for oboe and hassoon. On the keyboard alone was the 
supremacy of Italy seriously challenged ; and we cannot read 
the musical memoirs of the time without seeing that the 
clavier was still regarded as essentially the composer's instru^ 
ment, and the oi^an. as that of the Kapellmeister. In the 
field of executancy there was tax more honour to be guned 



I The ' nsltrtwi,' or cathednl MhooU of Ftuko, were nppniwd in 1791; 
a fact wliich puulblj fsdlitatod tbe eitabliithmeitt (rf the Onuarfstdie. It 
■lionld be added tliAt thej vera reopened, under new orgaaiUitioQ, kfter the 
BeTolntiou wu orer. 
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from the magic strings, or the m&irels and miracles of the 
*bel caDto'; and here the laurels belonged aa of right to 
the land from which both alike had taken their origin. 

Two collateral causes tdded to spread and establish this 
influence. Id the first place Italy was not then, as now, 
a single undivided kingdom, but was partitioned among many 
princes, foreign as well as native. Naples and Sicily belonged 
to Spain : a great part of Northern Italy was under Austrian 
rule; and in this way was opened a certain freedom of inter- 
course which enabled the captive land to take captive her 
conquerors. At the Viennese court the Italian language was 
more readily spoken than the German : Francis I, the husband 
of Maria Theresa, was Duke of Tuscany, and for some genera- 
tions his fanuly held the title with all that it implied. The 
large Slav population of Austria was fertile in musicians, 
many of whom had Italian blood in their vdns, and most of 
whom softened thdr harsh patronymics with Italian syllables 
and terminations. Even Haydn at first wrote his Christian 
name Griuseppe, and the list may be extended through Tartini^ 
Giomovichi, and several others. Had this been oidy defa-ence 
to a passing fashion, still the fashion itself would have been 
significant, and as a matter of tact it was far more than this. 
The bond was strengthened by all the ties of intermarriage^ of 
contiguity, of common government, and Salieri and Paimello 
felt as much at home in Vienna as Scarlatti and Farinelli 
at Madrid. In the second place this intercourse was further 
maintuned by operatic companies who poured from Italy in 
a continuous stream, and carried their voices, their language, 
and their method to every palace where there was a patron 
and to every city where there was a theatre. It was this 
inv&non which threatened native art in En^and, which shook 
Paris with the Guerre dea Boifffinu, which overran the rest of 
the Continent until it was stemmed by more than one Imperial 
edict. The days of Kdser and German patriotism had long 
since passed away: Giaun and Hasse wrote to Italian 
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libretti; so did Haydn; so did Gluck up to Atee$te, and 
Mozart up to the En^dhmttff. In IVance there was yet 
a national party, strengthened under the directorate of Rameau, 
ukd prepared at all hazards to resist the forei^er ; but its main 
result was a long war of criticism and controversy^ in which 
neither ade gained any very lasting advantage. And outside 
Fruice it became an accepted convention that, though comedy 
might descend to the vernacular, jret for opera seiia only one 
language was admismble. 

Nor was it a qaesiion of libretti alone. From the same 
tongue was derived almost the whole current terminology of 
vaimc i the name of nearly every musical form, of nearly 
every mtiucal instrument; of the different r^;i8ter8 of the 
voice^ o! the veiy marks of speed and expression. A few of 
the more learned names, such as ' fugue ' and ' counterpoint,' 
may be traced directly to Latin: the vast majority are pure 
Italian in origin and use. Even in places where the native 
vrord was retuned it descended as a rule to a lower rank 
and a more menial employment. 'Song' and 'Lied' struggled 
in unequal contest with the dignity of aria and cantata and 
canzonet: 'fiddle' and 'geige' were relegated to the country 
fair, and vioUno reigned supreme in the master's orchestra. 
It is little wonder, then, if Italy bulked large in the eyes of 
the mid-century. The grounds on which Austria was to 
challenge her empire lay as yet unexplored : in her own field 
■be claimed a position little short o! autocracy. 

A deplorable result of this preeminence was the popidarity 
of the male soprano: his voice preserved by an abominable 
practice tor which Italy was alone responsible. Through the 
whole century he postures with his lace and his diamonds 
and his artificial roulades; the centre of admiring crowds, 
the dariing of emotional enthusiasts, surfeited with incense, 
and intoxicated with adulation. Senesino had his portrait 
taken as a Roman emperor, with tearful ladies 'kissing the 
hem of bis coat of maU.' CafEarelli sent formal complaint 
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to Louis XV because he had been denied a royal privily 
vhidi was 'reserved for ambassadors asd plenipotentiaries.' 
'All the ambasaadoTB in the world/ be said, 'would not 
make one Ca&relli.' But even these portents fade into 
iosignificance beside the career of Carlo Broschi, 'detto il 
Farinellif' whose praise has come down to us in Hogarth's 
picture. His early days won him renown and triumph 
from Naples to Vienna. His arriral in London paid off 
a debt of ^£'19,000 on the Lincoln's Inn Theatre. On his 
return homcj after three years, he devoted a small part of 
his earnings to the construction of *a very superb tnanaion,' 
which he called by the appropriate name of England's Folly. 
At the end of 1756 he was sunmioned to Madrid, where for 
three-and-twenty years be combined the offices of chief nnger 
and minister of state. Each evening he performed four songs 
for the solace of his royal master; and the day's leisure was 
occupied in corresponding with sovereigns and negotiating 
treaties. It should be added that he was singularly tree from 
the jealousy and arrogance which disfigured most of his rivals. 
There are many stories of his generosity; there are many 
accounts of the modes^ and kindliness with which be bore 
the retu«nent of his later life. But we are here less concerned 
with the maimer in which he wore his laurels than with the 
achierements for which he won them. What light, we may 
ask, is thrown upon the condition of music by the fact that 
for half a century he was r^arded as its most popular 
idol? 

His voice was a pure mezzo-soprano, some octave and a half 
in extreme compass, of remarkably even quality, and so power- 
ful that he is said to have rilen<%d a trumpeter in full blast. 
By careful truning under Porpora and Bemacchi he had 
acquired not only great flexibility but an unusual power of 
sustaining his notes. Beside this he was an actor of more 
than average ability, and a master of those rhetorical devices 
by which feeling can be expressed and passion simulated. 
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CoQtemporaiy criticism endows him with profound musician- 
ship ; but this verdict we are led to doubt when we read that 
one of his moat notable feats was 'to sing at sight two songs 
in a new clef, and in a style to which he was unaccustomed,' 
At any rate he was unquestionably the moat consummate Tocalist 
of his time, and from him ia^ derived in great measure that 
impetus to which the * bel canto * owed its progress in the next 
generation. 

Yet, when ail is said and done, it was a poor triumph. 
Imagine Caesar, and Alexander, and Agamemnon king of 
men, piping soprano melodira on the classic stage. Imagine 
the dramatic interest held in suspense while this strange 
bedizened hero swells his chest-notes and trills his divisions. 
The whole thing was false and insincere, a monument of 
misdirected skill and unreal artifice. If we had nothing else 
for which to thank the Austrian school, we should owe them 
gratitude for having exorcised this ugly spectre, and purified 
the art with whidesome air and daylight. From the time 
oi Aeir appearance the power of the male soprano h^an to 
wane; gradually at first, as is the case with most abuses; 
more surely as the years wore on, until it finally passed 
into merited obscurity and oblivion. 

Yet the infiuence of the Austrian school would have been 
less effective had not the way been prepared for it by the 
course and current of events. The capaaty of the male 
soprano was limited partly by the compass of his voice, 
parUy by constitutional inability to learn fresh devices; and 
the general public, which cared nothing for the ethics of the 
question, came in process of time to see that the female 
Bopiano could beat him on bis own ground. Hence followed 
a steady advance in the position of women on the operatic 
stage. Cuzzoni and Faustina might vie with one another for 
precedence ; they both alike yielded tiie pat to Senesino and 
F&rinelli. But in the next generation Regina Minghotti at 
least held her own against Gizsdello, and in the next Agujari 
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Bhowed herself capable of feats whicb no man in Europe 
could hope to rival. The art of vocalizatdon had grown more 
elaborate, more difficult, more exacting, and in aatigfying its 
requirements the lighter voice and quicker brain carried the 
day. Here, for instance, is an example of the 'divisions' 
with wbich in 1735 Forinelli aroused the enthusiasm of his 
audience : — 



j ;»te&y»HS5T' i esQ.iJg3srri c a;y eg y[^Q-g,- i 



Now we may hesitate to accept Bumey's morose comment 
that in 1788 such passages 'would hardly be thought suffi- 
ciently brilliant for a third-rate singer at the opera V but 
at least we may agree that, except as evidence of breathing- 
capacity, they do not compare for pure marvel with the 
exercise which Mozart notes as having been sung in his 
presence by Agujari * : — 

f „ f ■ |. r r | f , <rfff^ , ^^^^'f^ 



' Siilory, vd. Iv. p. 413. 

* See Mozaifi letter of Ifarcb 94, 1770J aim John's Maeurt, L 113. Agnjari 
•emus to hare Iwd a compaH of three octatei and a half, fnimCinaltiraioKitotlie 
O below tenor A. Bee an inteietting and Talnable critidem in Mr. Deacon's article 
4U1 Singing : Grove, fint e^tion, vol. iii. p. 506. 
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It is DO answer to say that these illiutratioiia are urderant, 
nnce art is escentially opposed to mere virtuosity. The point 
is that the eighteenth century took the keenest delight in these 
miracles, and readily transferred its allegiance to the Queens 
c^ Song who bad fullest power to perform them. At any rate 
it is a step in advance that the display of pure skill should 
have BO completely developed its resources, and still more 
that in so doing it should have adopted a healthier and more 
natural method. - 

Meanwhile, under stimulus of Italian example great singers 
b^an to arise in central and western nations. Raaff, the 
Rhinelander, who was bom in 1714 and stadied under Ferran- 
dini and Bemacchi, enjoyed for nearly half a century the 
reputation of being the greatest tenor in Europe; and, on 
retirement, left his succession to the Irishman Michad Kelly. 
Sophie Amould, no leas famous as an actress than as a nnger, 
held undisputed sway over a generation of Parinan Opera, 
and was selected by Gluck himself for the chi^ part of his 
Ip/aginie en Attiide. During the same period Mara, Aloysia 
Weber, the two WendUngs, Fischer, and a host of other artirts 
were filling Germany with their praises, and successfully 
challenging the most famous of Italian virtuosi. For a time, 
no doubt, they had to contend with a strong force of prejudice 
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and opporition. When Mara first asked leave to perfonn 
before Frederick the Great, he is said to have answered 
bluntly: 'A German ringer? I should as soon expect to 
receive pleasure ftom the neighing of my hoise/ But even 
prejudice could not long wiUistand tins new array of talent 
and industry, eq>ecia% when it appeared that German talent 
was not too piond to learn parts and attend rebeanals. At 
the production of Idomeneo in 1781 three out of the four 
principal vocalista were of German blood, and the fourth, 
Dal Prato, reduced Mozart to despur by his idleness and 
incompetence. Still more striking is the contrast which thirty 
years effected on the stage of Vienna. In 1750 every one of 
the chid singera at the Hofopemhaus was an Italian. In the 
list of 1 780 there is not a mngle Italian name K 

If the history of vocalization is a record of progress and 
advance still more so is that of violin -playing. At the 
b^finning of the century CoreUi'a music, which never rises 
above the tiiird position, was regarded as the extreme climax 
of difficulty; and we are told that when his sonatas first 
came to Paris they were sung by three voices from the 
opera, since there was no one in the city who could play 
them. At tbe end of the century a boy named Niccolo 
Paganini was covering three octaves on a ringle string, and 
performing prodigies of ocecution the very possibility of which 
CwelU could never have imagined. Between these two there 
stretobes a period of rapid and continuoiui development, in 
which Italy ag^n takes the lead, and the other nations are 
content to follow. 

The most important violin-school was that of Turin, founded 
by Giambattista Somis (1676-17(53), wlio had been the pupil 
of Corelli at Rome and of Vivaldi at Venice. Of his abilities as 
player and composer we have littie more than shadowy tradition. 

See Pohl'i Haydn, 1. SS; John's Montrt, ii. 189. When MoHtt Tinted 
In 1777 ^<Mb kll the opentLc nngeie tlun wen Gennaiu. 8m 
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but there can be no doubt that he was a great teacher. One 
of bis pupils, Leclfdr, was the first French Tiolinist of real 
eminence; another, Pugnani, was the master of tiie famouB 
Viotti, through whom his method passed in succeasire genera- 
tions to Bode, Bohm, and Joachim. It would indeed 
be &n endless task to enumerate the arUsts who, directly 
or indirectly, bare derived their skill from Fiedmontese 
training. Giardini and Chabran studied with Sonus, Durand 
and Bullot with Viotti, Habeneck with Baillot, Alard with 
Habeneck, Sarasate with Alard; Hellmesberger and Ernst 
preceded Joachim in the school of Bohm, Straus and Bappoldi 
followed him. And so the genealc^ spread in a roll of honour 
to our own time, rich in notable names and notable achiere- 
ment — a record to which the whole range of musical art can 
hardly show a paralld. 

Far less in extent, though at the time almost equal in 
reputation, was the Paduan school founded by Giuseppe Tartini 
(1693-1770). He was bom at Pisano of a family which seems 
to have been SlaTonic in origin^, taught himself to play, 
agtunst his father's wishes, and after a stormy boyhood settled 
down as first violin at the great Church of Sant* Antonio. 
His fame as performer, composer, and theorist, attracted many 
pupils, among whom the most eminent were Graun, who was 
afterwards Kapellmeister to Frederick the Great, and Nardini, 
'the silver-toned,* who, on his appointment at Stuttgart, did 
mnch to raise the level of violin-playing through Southern 
Germany. Yet for some reason the school never struck any 
deep root. Benda and Salomon, Ferrari and Dittersdorf, 
maintained its vitality for another generation ; then it was 
overshadowed by its western rival and put forth no more 
branches. This is the more remarkable since Tartini was 
not only a brilliant but a learned musician, and, if we may 

' The originnl form of liis family name mt Trtii!, jnst u that of (^omo- 
vichi's was Jainovid In the following pagei the luoal Italian ipelliii^ will 
be rebuned. 
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judge by contempoiary evidence, a careful and pahutaldiig 
inBtructor. There must have been something incommunicable 
in his secret, some spedal gift of power or charm wbich 
was too intimate to be shared. Like many men of great 
genios, he would seem to have munly inflitenced his followers 
by the inspiration and magnetism of his presence, and to 
have swayed them with a personal force wbich they were 
little able to transmit. 

Among the contemporaries of Tartini and Somis may be 
mentioned four more Italian violinists who attained special 
distinction: Veracini the Florentine, whose perfonnance at 
Venice firet roused Tartini to emulation ; Geminiani, popularly 
known as ' il- furibondo ' from his wildnesa and extravagance ; 
Locatelli, a strange compound of genius and mountebank; 
and, last in order of time, Antonio Lolli, who was held to 
atone for poor muucianahip by his extraordinary command • 
over his instrument. Of these Veracini and LocatelU seem 
to have taken no pupils; Geminiani settled in London about 
1714, and from thence to his death in iy6j was the most 
successful of our violin-teachers; IjoIU (1730-1803] founded 
the tiny school of Bergamo from which sprang artists of as 
diverse nationality as Boucher the Frenchman, Giomovichi 
the Slav, and Bridgetower the English half-caste. It should 
be observed that all these lie outside the main current of 
ItaUan teaching, and that all alike have been charged with 
eccentricity and charlatanism. They were for the most part 
men of intemperate character, ill-balanced and feather-headed, 
intent on aatoniahing the world raUier than delighting it, and 
to them is in great measure due the bad repute into which 
the word virtuoso has justly bllen. Their mastery of tech- 
nique was beyond all question or dispute, but they degraded 
it to unworthy ends and can no longer be set in comparison 
with the gennine artists of Turin and Padua. 

A more serious rival appeared at Mannheim. In 1745 
the Bohemian J. K. Stamitz was appointed leader of the 
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Elector Palatdne's orchestra, and soon brou^t it to a pitch 
of renown which overtopped every other capital in Europe. 
The violin-playing was espedally excellent: Stamitz himsdf 
was a violiniet, and he was ably sni^rted by Ft^zl and by 
Mozart's &^end Cannatncfa. Soon the Mannheim method 
became Eamous : Cannaluch was the master of Cramer ; Anton 
Stamitz of Ereutzer, who in his turn taught d'Artot and 
Rovelli } Eck began his career in the Mannh^m band and 
ended it as the teacher of Louis Spobr, through whom the 
Ixaditdon has descended to Ries^ David and Wilhelmj. Xor 
was its influence confined to the direct relation of master and 
pupil. Through the whole German-speaking world it set 
a standard of high attunment, of true and artistic interpreta- 
tion, which was followed by every player from Romberg at 
Bonn to Scbuppanzigh at Vienna. 

Last in order of time came the French school, which, indeed, 
can only be sud to date from the laat two decades of the 
century. Before them France could show a few names of 
great distinction — Ledair, for instance, and Gaviniea, and 
Barth^^mon; but the real oiganization b^an when Viotti 
settled at Paris in 1783. Hence her school may fairly be 
regarded as an ofFshoot from that of Turin, a colony which 
soon bade fair to rival its mother-land in dignity and im- 
portuice. Among Viotti's first pupils were Cartier, Rode, 
and Baillot: then came the foundation of the Conservatture 
de Musique, and the establishment of a systematic instnictioD 
which has enabled Paris to contribute so valuable a chapter to 
the history of the violin. But as compared with Italy and 
GFermany her art was derivative, and though she made ample 
use of her opportunities we are forced to admit that the 
opportunities themselves came, in the first instance, from 
outside ^. 

' The connopolltan cbancter of tbia French bcIiooI may be gtnged from the 
fkct thM during the latter part of the Mntu; the moat famoiu Tiollniita in Imt 
were Tiottj the Italian, Antmt Stamltt tiie Bcdtendaii. Ereatier the Oerman, 
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To sum up : — ^by the middle of the eighteenth century there 
were tvo considerable Tiolin-schooU, both Italian; by 1775 
there were three, the third being SlaTo-Germonic ; by 1800 
there was added a fourth, the French, which was in some measure 
dependent on the others. It now follows to conader in what 
respects the treatment of the violin shows actual advance and 
progress during this period ; or, in other words, what was the 
precise result which these schools effected. 

lint came a notable extension and improvement in method 
of bowing, diie partly to Veracini, whose earliest soaatas 
(Amsterdam, 1731) show a greater commaad o! the bow than 
Corelli had ever required; partly to Tartini, who was espe- 
dally hmous in this matter, and whose Arte deW Arco — 
a set of fifty studies in TariatJon-form — is even now accepted 
as authoritative. The same two masters also developed the 
technique of the left hand, particularly in double-stopping 
and double-shakes, and we may add that it was l^rtini's 
method of keeping these accurately in tune which led to 
the moat important of his acoustical discoveries. The fol- 
lowing passage from the Sonata in C major (Op. J, No. 3), 
published in 1734, will show how great a change had 
occurred in violin-playing during the twenty years since 
the death of Corelli j — 




Ihtnnowild (DnrBiid) the Pole, and the Frenchman Cutier, Itoda and BailloL 
Our own M-called ■ Engliih ecbool,' with Cooke tod Linley, Dabourg', Pint«, 
and Michael Feeling, tbongh leu celebrated, wai hardly mora varioni. One 
of the chief ^fBenltiea in dauificfttiou U thi> treqiient iutermiitiiie of 
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Here, bowever, the advance of technical ability was met by 
a serioua obstacle. Like most early violinists Tartini appears 
tx) have held his instrument on the right-hand side of the 
tail-piece, thus cramping the finger and limiting the attainable 
compasB. Hence his music very seldom rises above the third 
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position, and its difficiiltiea call rather for firmness and accuracy 
of touch than (or aay extreme range or flexibility of movement. 
There is a well-known story that Veradni was driven out oi 
Dresden by hearing one of his hardest concerti played without 
nuBtake by a ripieno violinist from the orchestra, and it is no 
disrespect to bis greater rival if we point out that even the 
Dilio and the Didone abbandonata make less demand on the 
skill of the virtuoso than on Uie power of the musician. But 
in 1740 Getmniani published his Art o/playmg the Violin, 
and at one stroke revolutionized the existing practice. He 
recommends that the instrument be held on the left side of the 
tul-piece, he takes it up to the seventh position, he gives rules 
for the management of the arm, for the treatment of the Bhifka, 
for almost every detul by which scope can be widened and 
execution fadlitated. It is true that hia compoutions were of 
little musical value — we may well endorse the contemporary 
opinion which spoke of them as ' laboured and &ataBtic ' — ^but 
bis technical experiments did good service in their kind, and at 
least gave opportunity and material for timer genius to employ. 
It usually happens that an enlargement in the means of 
expression is followed by a period of pure virtuosity, and t<^ 
this rule the history of the violin affords no exception. Men 
found that the new devices gave them a command of resource 
which had been hitherto impossible, and so were tempted to 
treat resource as an end in itself, and to waste their heritage 
on mere exhibition and display. Locatelli, for instance, who 
had in him the makings of a great musician, could degrade 
his art by such empty tricks as the following : — 
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and his bad example vaa adopted by Lolli, by Giomovichi, 
and by other playera of the Bergamese Bchool. Indeed, Lolli 
once offered a piteous apok^ for his lack of artistic feeling. 
'Do you not know,' he pleaded, 'that we are all fbola at 
Be^amo ? How should I play a serious piece ? ' . 

A significant consequence was the fondness for ornaments 
and fioriUai which we find prevalent at this time. As Liszt 
said of the overture to Der FreucMUz, ' This is fine music, let 
us see how we can improve i^n it,' so the Italian violinist of 
1750 considered it bis prerogative, and almost his duty, to 
elaborate and embroider the melodies which he was set to 
interpret. Geminiani published a TVeatue on Good Tatte 
(London 1747), which is almost entirely occupied with points 
of decoration, and which urges, as their extreme limit, that 
they be not employed in such profusion as entirely to obscure 
the tune. Giardini, during his engagement in the opera at 
Naples, 'used,' as Bumey tells us, 'to flourish and change 
passages more frequently than he ought to have done,* and 
gained so much reputation by the practice that at last he 
ventured to alter one of Jommelli's songs in the composer's 
presence, and was very properly beaten for his pains. It is true 
that the soloists were themselves composers, and had a predi- 
lection for playing their own music ; it is true that, until the 
Austrians, they were almost the only men who wrote for the 
violin with real knowledge and insight; but none the less 
our sympatbiea are won by the choleric little Maestro, not 
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by the diBrespectful performer or the tolerant and complacent 
critic ^ 

Finally^ the balance swung round on the Bide of musician- 
ship. Technical proficiency came to be taken more as a matter 
of course, and to be need in its proper sphere as a means 
towards artistic interpretation. With GiambattJata Viotti 
(1753— 1824) the violin-playing of the eighteenth centmy may 
be aaid to culminate. As soloist and teacher in Paris, as 
a leader of Haydn's orchestra in London, as a composer 
whose duets and concerti are still among the treasures of 
musical art, be worthily maintained the traditions of his native 
Piedmont, and enriched them with sound study and unfailing 
genius. Eren the meteoric career of Paganini has not dimmed 
his lustre ; we still look back on him as ' the father of modem 
violin-playing ' ; a master of high ability, strong and dignified 
in style, delicate in taste, and incapable of unworthy trick or 
artifice. 

The following example (from the first book of Violm Duett, 
No, 6) will give a fair illustration of his muuc : — 




* See BmneT'i HMofy, IT. gaa. Iun«IVM>n<Seiif<4riAuie tnOaniHniv,p. 167, 
we find the udom that ■ it fi not eBoagh for m miiBdaii to eiecnite Vba mere noteB 
which k oompoaer bu wt on p^per ' 1 m rale which iom not Hem tohkva rofetnd 
■olely to axprCMiTe intarprBtkUos. 
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The distanguishiDg ctiaracteriHticg of Italian playing were its 
brilliance and its power of poetic expression. To these the 
Germans added depth and solidity, and the French that ex- 
quisite neatness and piecifdoii which is one (^ their most 
notable artistic qoalities. Aa soloists the GtermanB advanced 
more slowly than the French, mainly because they were longer 
in taking advantage oi fordgn inveations and discoveries, but 
for this they compensated by the diBci|^^ vigour, and attack 
of th^ orchestral and concerted pie<»8. Thus in the time of 
Haydn and Mozart, and still more in that of Beethoven, there 
was at least one instrument which lay ready for the new music. 
They drew from it a melody such as had never been concaved 
before, but the strings had been tuned and mellowed by the 
hand of many generations. 

The viola took, as yet, a far lower rank, Telemann wrote 
a few solos for it, so did one or bvo of the Italians ; Handel 
gave it some independent work in Solomon and Sutanna ; but 
as a rule it was held of little account, entrusted to inferior 
performers, and either kept in strict subordination or totally 
disregarded. The early string 'sonatas* were commonly 
written for two violins and a bass ; so were the solo parts in 
the Concerto Grosso, and the tenor instrument occupied a 
humble place among the riptem of the orchestra, where it 
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traa often set to double the noling or to play, an octave 
Iligher, with the basses. Eisel in his * Musicus AirotiliaKTos * 
(Siibat, 1738) gives its extreme compass as twt> octaves and 
a note— from C below the alto stave to D above it — and though 
this narrow range was somewhat extended during the next 
thirty years, it is clear that ^ere was no commensurate advance 
in skill or dignity. We read of no great viola-player until the 
younger Earl Stamitz (1746-1801), and even he preferred the 
■even-sbinged viola d'amore to tise simpler and more usual 
instrument. In a word, before Haydn it was the poor relaUon 
of the ' quartet,' treated witfi an almost open disdain, set to 
the most menial taaks, and, if tradition be correct, often allowed 
without comment to absent itsdf from r^earsaL 

For many years the violoncello was obscured by its more 
popular rival the viola da gamba, which, though weaker in 
ton^ was &r eaner to finger, and, with its seven strings, 
affofded a wider compass of notes ^. Indeed the gamba was 
long regarded as the solo instrument, and the 'cello maintained 
its position merely as a bass accompaniment to the violins. 
From this it was rdsed about the third decade of the century 
by the Italians Franciscello and Antoniotti ; then came Berteau 
the Frenchman, and then two ludoubted masters, Boccherini of 
Lucca ( 1 743-1 805), the moat notable of Italian 'cello composers, 
and Jean Loius Duport of Paris (1749-1819), whose famous 
Ettai first laid the foundation of a systematic method, and 
whose tone was so sweet and pure that, according to Voltaire's 
compliment, ' Q aavtut fure d'un bceuf un rossignoL' Duport 
established the principle of fingering, by semitones, instead of 
tones as in the violin, and invented a scheme of bowing which 

^ There were two kind* of vioU da gunla, one with nz itaiiigi toned infoarths, 
from D twkiw the bui itrnve to D kbore it, the otbeia with WTen, adding u 
A-atring helow the haaa D. The Utter waa prefsiTed bf Sech, who wrote for 
it tome of bia mMt etCectiTe 6l>b>igati. EimI nys thkt the beet initnunente were 
the ' old Engliih,' mnd the next beet than made bj Thielke of Hunbui^. Among 
great gamtM-plajen wu C. F. Abel of Cothea, whoee memorj it prawrred to nt hf 
(MiwbotOQ^'i portiait. 
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gave greater freedom to the player's right arm, and conudembly 
improved both quality of aonnd and facility of execution. He 
was followed by Bemhard Rombei^ (1767-1841), who became, 
in 1800, Professor at the Paris Conserratoire, and who was 
probably the most capable violoncelliBt of the century. Thence- 
forward the inetrument assumed its proper place in the ranks 
of music, and though late in the field soon showed that it was 
able to hold its own. 

A somewhat similar development may be observed in the 
history of the double-bass. Eisel mentions tiiree varieties, two 
with six sbings tuned after the manner of the viola da gamba, 
one with four tuned an octave below the violoncello. All these 
appear to have soon passed out of orchestral use, and to have 
been succeeded by the three-stringed and four-stringed types, 
tuned vud-wise, which are employed at the present day. It is 
possible that the more elaborate kinds survived for solos : e. g. 
for Haydn's contrabass concerto, which perished in the great 
fire at EUsenstadt, and Mozart's remarkable obbUgato, which not 
even Dragonetti could have played on any sort of double-bass 
familiar to us ^ : but this is merely conjectural, and we may 
conclude that for all practical purposes the narrower range was 
found amply suflScient. 

Three instruments which have now become obsolete deserve 
mentioa on grounds of historic interest. The theorbo was 
a large, maoy-etringed bass lute of deeper compass than our 
modem contrabassi, and employed, like them, to strengthen and 
enrich the lower registers of the orchestra. It was still to be 
found in the band of the Austrian Hofkapelle when, in 1 740, 
Haydn entered St. Stephen's as a chorister, and it lasted ai 
Berlin as late as 1755. But like all lutes it was encumbered 
with mechanical difficulties ; it had a variable temper, and 
needed constant attention; at last musicians grew impatient 
with it and threw it aside. The lira da bracdo was a member 
of the viol family, much beloved by amateurs, and in special 

> See > note on thii ynA in Bratetior 'BiaaVa Ordttfftn, *oL i. p. 71. 
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&rour with Ferdinand IV of Naples, for whom Haydn wrote 
five concerti and aeren nocturnes. One of the concerti (com- 
posed for two lire in G major) stiU sarvires in MS, at Eisenstadt, 
and is remarkable for the high range ot the solo parts, which 
never descend below middle E, and through moat of the music 
are soaring above the treble stave. A still clearer indication of 
the compass in cnrrent use may be found in the MS, of the 
third Qoctume, where, for the opening movement, Haydn has 
cancelled the names of ' lira i and 2 ' and has substituted those 
of flute and oboe. Last comes the baryton, celebrated by the 
praises of Leopold Mozart, a round-shouldered, flat-bodied viol 
with seven gut strings and from nine to twenty-four sympathetic 
strings of metal. Its most famona player was Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy, in whose service Haydn wrote for it no less than 175 
pieces ; but we can form little or no idea of its character or 
usage since this vast mass of music has wholly disappeared, 
except three divertimenti and a few inconsiderable fragments. 
If we can judge by these it was, like the lira da braccio, 
principally employed in its upper register, for, with one excep- 
tion, they contain no single note that could not be reached by 
a violin ' : but the rule ' ex pede Herculem ' is an unsafe basis 
for musical criticism, and we may well be content to leave the 
question in obscurity. 

It is little wonder that with such variety, such range, and 
above all such continued exercise of skill and talent, the strings 
should have long maintained a dominant place in all musical 
representation. They alone, among instruments, could rival the 
singing voice ; they alone could surpass its marvels of execution 
and challenge its power of touching the human heart. But one 
of the main achievements of the Austrian school was to set the 
orchestral farces on a nearer equality, and we must, therefore, 
proceed to conuder what levies they could raise from the allied 
dependendea of brass and wood. 

* Acocodinff to Pohl, Hftjdn pnnted in 17S1 ^ dlTertimenli with the 
iMijtoD put ungned to the flnta. 8«e FcU'b Haydn, vol L pp. s j4-S- 
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Eisel &II0W8 the trumpet its present nominal compass of 
three octarea, and divides it into seven overlapping registers : — 
Flarter Grob, Grobstimme, Fau]8timme,Mittelstimme, Principal, 
Andre Clarin, and Erate Clarin. Of these the lowest (Flarter 
Groh) was practically impossible, and the others restricted to 
the natural sounds of the harmonic series. Even here was 
a danger to be avoided, for the fourth and sixth of the scale 
were ' so necessarily and inevitably imperfect * that musimns 
were warned against using them except for passing-notes. As 
a rule the three higher registers alone were in habitual practice, 
and it is by thor names that the trumpets are usually designated 
in the scores of the time : ' first and second clarin ' for florid 
passages, ' principal ' for baus of continuous tone. That some 
darin-players attuned a high d^ree of proficiency is dear from 
the obbliffati of Handel and Bach, but they were few in number, 
and were little encouraged by other composers. 

The bom was introduced into cbamber-mosic by Vivaldi, and 
into the orchestra by Handd. At first it met with a good deal 
of opposiHon : it was described as * coarse and vulgar,' fit for 
the hunting-field, but wholly unauited to the refined and culti- 
vated society of oboe and violin. Hence, up to the middle of 
the century, it is used with comparative infrequence, and when 
it does appear is treated like a softer and duller trumpet, with 
very little distinctive character of its own. But about 1770 
a Dresden player named H&mpel endeavoured to improve its 
quality of sound by inserting a pad of cotton into the bell, found 
that this raised the pitch a semitone, expoimented with his 
hand, and so discovered the series of stopped notes which have 
^ven to the instrument a virtually unbroken scale '. The 
importance of this device may be estimated if we compare 
Mozart's bom concerti, or Beethoven's well-known sonata, 

' A few jeua before tliu a RnsuBQ named KOlbal inTcated a bom with Talvei 
(Amonhorn or Amonchsll) for which in 1783 the yoimg ChernUni wrote two piecee 
kt the cominiuioti of Lord Covper. Bnt little lue wu mode d thia iuventioQ 
until tlw middle of tiie ninsteentb oentor?. 
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vHh the most brilliant of HandeFs obbUgato parts : e. g. the 
the Bonga * Mirth, admit me ai thy crew/ in L'AUegra, and 
* Va tadto e nascosto ' in Ctu/to Cetare. The whole temper of 
the instrument ia altered, there are new shades of cobur, new 
delicacies of timbre, new opportmuties (or tact uid feeling ; and 
although in this matter even the Auatrians hare been out8tri|^>ed 
by their successors, we can hardly overstate the distance which 
they advanced upon preceding usage. 

It is probable that this improvement in the horn tended 
to throw the trombones into abeyance. Handel wrote for 
them in Itrael and Saul\ Bach in many of his Church 
Cantatas; but later they are confined to special points of 
dramatic emphasis (as in Cluck's Or/eo and Aleeite, Haydn's 
Tobiat, Mozart's Don Juan, Zauberf^ie, and Requiem), until 
Beethoven restored them in the fifth symphony. There were 
five at the Viennese Hofkapelle in 1740, there were none 
among the Mannheim orchestra of 1777: in a word they 
seem to have been gradually ousted by a growing love for 
Boftneas of tone and evenness of texture. 

Of the wood-wind family three members may be dismissed 
in a few words. The flute, freely used by Bach and Handel, 
was a favourite solo instrument from the time of Quantz and 
his pupil Frederick the Great: and tha« is no evidence of 
any important change in its construction from about 1720, 
when it superseded the flageolet, to Boehm's inventions in 
1832, According to Eisel its compass was two octaves, from 
D below the treble stave, but it must have been capable of 
a higher range, since Handel writes for it up to F t» otf. 
Equally uneventful were the careers of oboe and bassoon, to 
which, at the mid-century, was entrusted the chief place in 
the wind-forces of the orchestra. They were made celebrated 
by many eminent soloists, by the Besozzis of Parma, by Johann 

■ Hr. W. H. Btooe hu recalled the fut th»t the iMiigaio to ' The Trumpet 
■hall Kimil ' in the MmtbA wm origiiullj written for a miall alto trombons. See 
dniTe, ToL It. p. 176. Tiombonea vera neror OHd in open until Olnck'i Oifni. 
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Fischer of Freibuif , by Parke of London : but throughout this 
period they remained virtually unchanged, and the revolution 
in ihoT treatment, which is one of the chief marks of Viennese 
orchestration, was not affected by any question of skill or 
mechanism. Two deeper-toned varieties of oboe may be men- 
tioned^ the oboe d'amore, which gradually dropped out of 
use, and the oboe di cacda which, by Haydn's time, had 
developed into the corrio ingleae; apart from these there is 
no point in the character of the instrument which requires 
^her comment or elucidation. 

A far more interesting problem is raised by the history of the 
clarineL It was invented by Denner of Nurembei^ in 1690 ; 
its first appearance in any known score is dated 1757 when 
the Belgian Qosaec introduced it into the accompaniment of two 
songs written for Sophie Amould'a d£Irat^. For over sixty 
years it remained totally selected by the great compoeera : its 
very name seems to have been unknown to Handel and Bach ; 
it was but sparingly employed by Gluck and Hayda ; until 
Mozart there was no one who fully realized its value. Tet we 
know that during all this time it was existeut, for Eisel in 1738 
gives a complete account of it, mentions its chalumeau roister* 
by name, and even asserts that ' virtuosi' could add five or six 
notes to its usual compass. The difficulty is incontestable. 
Here are virtuosi, but apparently no pieces for them to play. 
Here is an instrument which we should probably rank next to 
the violin for beauty and expression, and through half a century 
no master deems it worthy of a place in his orchestra. 

The true explanation would seem to be that in early days 
the clarinet did not possess that full reedy tone which is now 
its principal charm, but was rather hard and brilliant, like the 
trumpet, from which its name is derived. Eisel speaks of it as 

' W. F. Bach wrote k wabit for two bonu, clsrinet, violin, vioU, and violonoello; 
bnt we h&va do meuu of knowing the jear of ita oompoulion, except that it wm 
laolMbl; before 1767. See Bitter, vol. iL p. 360. 

■ The chalnmeMi ii tbe lowMt oluinet ngiitei, named from an obtotate raed 
initniment^ which appMied tot the Iwt time ia Olook'i Alcala. 
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'trumpet-like,' Bunie^ remarks ita presence in regimental 
bands, the Yersailles Theatre, which was one of the first to 
adopt it, contained, according to Lacroix ^, no brass instruments 
except horns. There is no improbability in this assimilation of 
tim^et. The cometto, a rough wooden pipe encased in leather, 
was employed b; Bach and Qluck to ranforce the clarin, and 
the bass cometto, or serpent, is the direct ancestor of our 
modem ophicleide. Hence it is probable that during this half 
century the clarinet was regarded as a kind of trumpet, thinner 
in sound, though more flexible in range, that it was accepted as 
an understudy, and even, at Versiullefl, as a substitute. Having 
thus little character or vocation of its own it was set to play 
trampet-music ', much in the fashion of our modem comet & 
pistons, and we may note that for many years after ita promo- 
tion to the orchestra ita part was commonly written among 
those of the braas instruments, not among those of ^e wood- 
wind. However, by course of experience its voice grew sweeter 
and more mellow ; it came to be better constructed and better 
played : at Mannheim it once for all assumed its true place, 
and taught Mozart the lesson which he afterwards turned to 
such admirable account. 'Ohl if tcd bad only clarinets,' he 
writes from there in 1788, 'yon cannot tbink what a splendid 
effect a symphony makes with oboes, flutes, and clarinets.' 
Nor was this a transient mark of admiration. Mozarfs new 
enthusiasm bore immediate fruit in the Paris Symphony, and 
steadily matured until the closing days of Zat^erfiSte and the 
Requiem. 

The devebpment of the orchestra as a whole can most 
readily be traced by the comparison of a few typical examples. 
We may take the following, arranged in chronok^cal 
order: — 

* LMToti, JTHI^ Sikh, p. 415. Tbe dite gtna U 1773. Hillar mentioni 
cUrineti mt Humbefm In 1767. 
' TrUrto (La Uvtlca, amto it) ipekki of ' clsrinatM nuictalei,' which Menu to 
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1, Vienna Hofkapelle, 1740. I3 violins, 4 violas, 4 violon- 
celli, 4'contrabasBi, i theorbo, i harpaichord, i cometto, 
3 oboes, 3 baasooiiB, 8 trumpets, 5 trombones, and 3 
pairs of drums, 

3. Berlin Hofkapelle, 1742. I3 violins, 4. violas, 4 viobn- 
celli, 3 contrabassi, i theorbo, x claviers, 4 flutes, 4 
oboes, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, and i harp. 

3. Hssse's Orchestra at the Dresden Opera, i754> 15 

violins, 4 violas, 3 violoncelli, 3 contrabassi, 2 harpu- 
chords, 2 flutes, 5 oboes, 5 bassoons, 3 horns, and a 
small force of trumpets and drums placed on {Jatforms 
at either end. 

4. The Mannheim Orchestra, 1777 '. 'On each ude' 10 or 

1 1 violins, 4 violas, 4 violoncelli, 4 contrabassi, 3 flutes, 
3 oboes, 2 clarinets, 4 bassoons, and 2 boms, with 
trumpets and drums placed, like those of Dresden, on 
separate platforms. 

5. Vienna Opera, 1781. 13 violins, 4 violas, 3 violoncelli, 

3 contrabassi, 3 flutes, 3 oboes, 3 clarinets, 3 bassoons, 

4 boms, 3 trampets, latd 2 drams. 

The first of these fire preserved a traditional form wtuch goes 
back to the time of our own Tudor soverdgns. In the court 
bands of Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth we find the same 
preponderance of brass, the same want of balance and propor- 
tion, the same love of barbaric splendour and display. It is 
possible that the trumpets and trombones were in some measure 
kept apart, and reserved for royal entries and proclamations and 
other momenta of pageantry; but there is notJiing in current 
accounts to differentiate them from the rest, and we may note 
that from the Berlin Kapelle they are entirely absent. Thence- 
forward everything moves in the direction of progress : the 
gradual diminution of oboes, the inclusion of clarinets, the 
disappearance of the harpsichord as an essential part of 

^ See Hourf* letter to hit fnther. Nor. 4, 1777. 
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tiie orchestral forces. The strings are still somewhat ine£B- 
dent, hut with a slight increase in their number there would 
be little difference between the Viennese opera band of 1781 
and a Q^pical ' small orchestra ' of to-day. 

It is probable that both at Mannheim and at Vienna there 
was usually a harpuchord placed beside the stage for the pur- 
pose of accompanying recitatires, but the fact that it is not 
mendraied in either list is strong evidence of its subordinate 
position. In this is implied another notable advance. Tradi- 
tional custom prevuled that the conductor should take his seat 
at the keyboard, and hold his forces together by the simple 
expedient of doubling their parts ; a pradice which tended to 
make the orchestral colour thick and turbid, beside lowering the 
responsibility and dignity of the players. To France belongs 
the credit of having first discarded this inartistic method. 
Lully is said to have directed with the b&ton, and from his 
time onward it alternated at Paris with the bow of the first 
violin'. At Mannheim Stamitz and Cannahich adopted the 
French custom ; from thence Mozart took it to Vienna ; after 
a few years of unequal contest the more rational policy pre- 
Tuled'. It is no small thing that the conductor should give 
a beat which the band can follow, and that instrumental tone 
^ould be as pure as the skill of performers can make it. 
Ndtber of these conditioDS was possible to Hasse ; both were 
secured to Beethoven. 

Meanwhile, the keyboard itself was pasaing through a stage 
of development which materially altered it both in structure 
and in function. The substitution of oil for tempera was not 
more fertile in results than that of the pianoforte for the keyed- 
instruments that preceded it: the change was slow to take 

* See Mozart's letter to hii fktber, Farii, JdIj 3, 1778. 'Wilhelm Ciainer, the 
pQtnl of CbnnaMch, U uid to luve clijmed hii right to eondnct from Qie first 
Tiolin-deak when be cune to England in 1771. 

* The traditional cnstom of condnctJng from the kejboard mrrived in London 
till Uettdelaaohn's flnt Tiait. In Qemunj ud Anitria it leema to have been 
pncticall; dUcuded before iSoo. 
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effect, bu( it ultimatelf rerolutionized more than one province 
in the domiun of musical art. Place the Diabelli rarialions 
beside those which Bach wrote for his pupil Qoldberg ; com- 
pare the Hmttmerklavier with a Bach sonata, or the Emperor 
with a Bach concerto. It is not only the thought tiiat is new : 
there ia an entire change of musical language. 

The early history of the harpsichord and clavichord hag 
already been traced \ but It may be well, for the sake of 
clearness, briefly to recall their essential characteristics. The 
harpsichord was derived in principle from the psaltery ; a key 
touched by the finger shot up a tiny quill, which plucked and 
released the string. Each movement thus produced a single 
vibrating note which no manipuladon of the key could prolong 
or sustain, or alter in quality ; and the instrument was there- 
fore specially adapted to clean, cold polyphonic writing, in 
which the parts moved equally with an almost uniform tone. 
We must not conclude that harpsichord music was essentially 
ine^reuive; we have ample pnxrf to the contrary itova the 
delicate fancies of Couperin to the ' capriciona humonni of 
Domenico Scarlatti. But it was expressive in the sense which 
that term bears as applied to line, not in the sense which is 
commonly applied to colour. Indeed, the instrument had less 
variety than that of a black-and-white drawing, for it was 
incapable of gradation. There were mechanical devices whereby 
t^e whole volume of tone could be suddenly increased or 
diminished ; there were none for swelling it by insensible degrees 
or bringing into prominence some special note of the chord. 

Two kinds were in current use. The lai^er, called Clavicem- 
balo, or harpsichord proper, was enclosed in a ' wing-shaped * 
case, and had sometimes as many as three or four strings to 
each key. The smaller, in which each note governed a single 
string, was still made after the oblong or trapezoid shape, and 

' See ToL ix. pp. tto-19. Of oonne, when the hupsicbord wu enriched with 
■tops it Required ooutmti al tone, but enn to tLej wen ntj dillweat from 
thute at the ^ano. ^ 
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wM btf^niung to exchange its pretty, oU-world title of vii^nal 
tor the more technical and commonplace ipmet. It ii probable 
that tile former was generally employed for orchestral and 
concerted music ', or on occanons of peculiar brilliance and 
^play; the latter was quiet and home-keeping, dear to the 
hearth of many generations, but showing little taste or amlu- 
tion for a public career. 

Somewhat like the spinet in size^ wholly distinct in principle, 
wlb the claTicbord ; a lineal descendant from the monochord of 
the early Church. In it the string was not plucked, but pressed 
by a small brazen wedge, technically known as a tangent ; the 
sound continued as long as the note was held down, and the 
player could swell or vary its tone by exerting different degrees 
of pressure. At first it was made with strings of equal length, 
and obtuned the several notes of the scale by an elaborate 
Bjnrtem of fretUng} as time went on this cumbrous plan was 
gradually modified, until in 1730 a German named Daniel Faber 
constrricted a 'bnndfrei ' or * unfretted ' clavichord, which gave 
two nniflOD strings to each key, which was easy to tune, and 
which, as Bach found, was susceptible of equal temperament. 
But in spite of all discoveries there was one defect which it was 
Eonnd wholly impossible to eradicate. Though delightfully 
sweet and tender, the clavichord was so weak in volume of 
sound that it was useless for concerted music, and even alone 
could barely make itself audible in a la^ hall. Its ezqiusite 
poetry was like the voice of a dream, too thin and ethereal for 
the rough practical conditions of life. It was long the intimate 
confidant of the master; as his interpreter it could only endure 
until the rise of a more robust successor. 

For the coming change preparation was already being nude. 
While the century was stiU young a Paduan called Barto- 
lommeo Cristofori exhibited in Florence an instrument which 

' The powBT of Tibnting Mnmd to giTB tbc impmrimof BfollliHDMDjmmytM 
~ bj tha tMnbws, vUdi mm ami baw to-di^ In any town of tiw Bi^aa 
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was constructed on the principle of the dulcimer, and produced 
its tone not by plucking or pressing the wires, but by striking 
them with a rebounding hammer. Shaped like a harpsichord, 
but able to control its volume of sound, the new invention was 
at once called 'cembalo col forte e piano/ a name easily 
corrupted after the Italian fashion into fortepiano or pianoforte. 
Besides the use of hammers, Cristof on made many alterations of 
internal structure j inverting the wrestplank, substituting a 
system of springs and levers for the simpler apparatus of quill 
or tangent, and attaching the strings, at thdr further end, not 
to the soundboard, as had been the former practice, but to 
a special 'stringblock* added to withstand the tension of 
stouter wires. It would fall beyond our present limits to 
describe in detul the various devices for directing impact and 
escapement, for damping strings, and regulating tone : enough 
that we have here the primitive model which, through succesmve 
adaptation and improvement, has been continuouBly followed up 
to our own day. 

An account of Cristofori's invention was printed by Maffei in 
1711 '; and a German translation published at Hamburg in 
1725. During the interval a somewhat similar plan was 
adopted by the Saxon musician Christoph Oottlieb Schroter. 
His pupils, he tells us, were in the habit of practising on the 
clavichord and performing in public on the harpsichord : a fact 
of conuderable ngnificance in the history of the two instru- 
ments. In order to remedy this evil he set about a means tor 
rendering the harpsichord more expressive : a chance visit from 
Hebenstreit, the famous dulcimer player', determined his 

* Sonwtjmei miidated i7ii),ui error which^Tes priori^ to Marini"clKTneiiu)k 
ta^Ueta,' tboogh theoe ftppeor to have been hupnchordi with imall hunmen, not 
jdanotoitei. H&flei'l accomit wu first pnbliihed anoaymoiuly mod wu reprinted 
unoiig his collected worki in 1719. Bet Mr. Hipkint' aiticle on the piuiofarta 
(Qrore, toI. iii pp. 710-3, fint edilica), to which, u well u to bit volrnne on 
the (une anbject, I un mach indebted for facts and dates. 

' Heheastreit invented ui improved dalcimer, to which he g».ve ht* own Christian 
same of I^taleun ; and one of Schriiter's experiments was a keyed pantaleon in 
which the strings were sbnck from abore. It was an insbnment like this on which 
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direction: after a few preliminaiy experimentB he hit upoit 
the first German pianoforte, and had it made for him by his 
compatriot Gottfried Silbenuann. But the evidence of inde^ 
pendent ori^ is not bo strong as would appear at first ught. 
It is unlikely that Schroter was a mechanician txpert enough 
to have derised the scheme in all its details; it is highly 
probable that Silbermann, whose earliest known pianoforte is 
dated 1726, had already found opportunity of studying Mafia's 
article ^. On the other hand, it is fur to add that the credit 
of carrying on and derdoping Cristofori's work belongs, in the 
fint instance, not to Italy but to the Germans. It was he who 
discovered the new continent : it was SUbermann, Stein, and 
Streicber who colonized it. 

For a long time, however, the value of the discovery was 
itself serioudy questioned. J. S. Bach roundly condemned 
the first Silbermann pianofortes, both for heaviness of touch 
and For disproportionate weakness in the treble notes. His 
own favourite instrument was the clavichord — the *well- 
tempered Clavier * at the famous Forty^eight — and though we 
are told that Silbermann ultimately converted him, it is certain 
that he never wrote a bar in his life with any special view of 
pianoforte technique. The same ia true of his son, C, P. E. 
Bach, whose JVahre Art das Clavier zu apielen was written 
for the clavichord, and who is said to have declared that the 
pianoforte was 'only fit for rondos/ Mozart, In spite of his 
admiration for Stein's pianos, allowed both harpsichord and 
clavichord an equal share in his regard : even Beethoven 
printed his early sonatas with the superscription 'for pianoforte 
or harpBicbord.'* There was needed, in short, a whole genera- 
tion of mechanical progress before the new instrument could 
challenge the sweetness of the one rival or the brilliance and 

Chopin played in 1S14 to the Emperor jUex*nd«T. The dnlolmer ittll nurlve* la 
Uw Hnngtiian eymbalom, ipedmenj of which are now made at Buda-Fett with a 

' Mi. Hipkim, from hii examination itf the Silbermann pianoforte at Potadam, 

regaidi thU ** conelnaiTelj pioTed, Sea hi* Ttdnme on the plannfoite, l^ 99-100. 

■ 3 
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lODority of the other. At ita fiist entty it found the field 
apparently occupied, and in its effort to accommodate two 
direne ideals ran in some obrioua peril of satisfjdng nether. 

From this it was rescued partly by the energy tA the great 
German makers, partly by an odd cosmopolitan alliance which, 
during the latter half of the century, was formed in our own 
land. The leaders were J. C. Bach and Muzio Clementi, the 
first two oomposeiB who showed a dedded preference for the 
pianoforte, and under that direct stimuluB and encouragement 
Che London manufacturers came rapidly to the front. Zumpe's 
'■null square pianos * were soon in request through the length 
and breadth of England ; Backers, a nationalized Dntchnum, 
invented the so-called * English action,' and with it the general 
■tmcture of the grand piano ; John Broadwood improved on 
both: every decade saw fresh devices, fresh modification^ 
farther steps in advance, until, by 1800, the race was virtually 
Won. Thenceforward the harpsichord and clavichord remained 
only as interesting survivals ; in the course and development of 
composiUon they were no longer of practical account. 

We have here a possible explanation of the fact that during 
the Austrian period the oi^an was almost entirely n^lected. 
With Bach and Handel it had been essentially the vehicle 
for massive etfecta and rich harmonies, for large and stately 
utterance, for gravity and Bolemnity of tone; and as these 
became attainable by the pianoforte there seemed no longer 
any distinctive part for it to play. At any rate, whatever the 
reason, there can be no doubt that after 1750 the organ fell 
upon evil days. Moxart is said to have treated it brilliantly 
in improvisation, but as composer he never assigned it any 
position comparable to that of the clavier ^ : among his 
contemporaries, the Abb^ Vogler was the only one who lifted 
it to a higher rank; among his successors it sank into even 

> HU Mfenteen'Knuttu' tororgia, t«o Holini ud k ban an null and tatber 
pertmotoiy woAi, in raw movemoit a^eoa, mainly writtan tot hii 01m on at 
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further desuetude. The nee of great orgao-nrtuod died 
out of Gtermany with BocVa two una Wilhelm Friedemann 
and Carl Philipp Emanuel; when Mozart Tiaited Mannhdm 
the only thing which could be said in favDur of the fecond 
oiganiflt was that ' he did not play ao wretchedly aa the first'; 
Bumey, ^o travelled through five European countriea, includes 
almoHt every oigan that he met under equal censure. The 
touch waa bad, frequently requiring the weight of the whole 
hand, the pipes were harsh and atrident, there waa often no 
Bwellj there were aometimes do pedala> and the list of impow 
fections generally doses with the weaiy comment — * miserably 
out of tune as usual.* It is difficult to recondle thia with 
Silbermann's reputation as an o^an-builder ; it is yet more 
difficult to account for a d^eneracy so sheer and rapid. 
Perhapa the rise of aecular music, orchestral and chamber, 
tended to supersede an instrument which has always been 
primarily associated with the services of the Church * ; but 
men do not voluntarily discard a medium until it has ceased 
to be valuable as a means of expression. In England abae 
did the old traditions remain, and in Slngland, unfortunately, 
there was no one strong enough to make full use of them. In 
Austria the line waa thinner and more frail ; at the first toucdi 
of the new munc it snapped asunder. 

We are now able to form some estimate of the means which, 
daring the latter half of the eighteenth century, the art of 
music had at disposal. Singers and violinists had attuned 
a d^ree of proficiency which enabled composers to treat them 
without reserve ; the pianoforte was b^inning to make its way 
against harpsichord and clavichord ; the orchestral voices were 
slowly gathering in strength and variety. At the same time 
there vrere special conditions by whic^h the different masters 
were severally affected. Haydn's Eisenstadt symphonies were 

* Tiiaite, who mwitdt to Spain tiw pahn for Chnreh rnmde, «pMki at Um organ 
H the fisMt of all InstonmcnU (la Mutfea, canto iil). Bat among omtiiiantal 
writan <d tba latat dghtMnth taotarj be rtaacU ahNlntelj akoB. 
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wriften for a private baod o( fourteen penons all told. The 
early oper&a of Gluck and Moz&rt were modelled on a conren-: 
tional scheme, which it required their mature genius to over-i 
throw. The Salzburg Masses were commissioned by an Arch- 
bishop who 'disliked fugues/ and prohibited some of the 
orchestral instruments from appearing in his cathedral. But, 
despite all difficulties and limitations, we cannot doubt that 
the Austrian musicians had m their hand a fuller palette and 
B richer gamut of colour than had been poadble to any <rf 
their predecessors. They were aided by mechanical invention, 
by increase of executive skill, by a hundred fpfts of mduatry 
and experience; they developed them by magnificent genius, 
aa well as by honesty and sinceri^ of purpose. And thus the 
two artistic forces acted and reacted one upon the other, 
gaining in power aa the years advanced, vrorking in har- 
monious intercoune towards fuller freedom and more generous 
opportunity. 
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NOTK 

There appears to be aome confuBion, both in nomeaclature 
and in xae, among the lie;fed inBtnimentB of the nghteenth . 
ceDtary. They were different in mechaniam^ they were different 
in tone, they were different in capability of expresmon; yet 
we often find the name loosely applied, and the muaic written 
for one transferred without alteration to another. 

In England the temiB harpridiord and spinet were some- 
timea interchanged (aa in the Tudor period the term virginal 
was used for both), but apart from this the names of the 
three families were deariy distinguished. Clavichord was used 
lor instruments sotmded by a tangent, Ranoforte (or those 
sounded by a hammer, and any departure from this practice 
is not a matter of usage but merely the mistake of an 
individual author. 

In Italy, France, and Spain the name of the harpsichord 
proper was furly uniform : — clavicembalo or cembalo, clavecin, 
davidmbalo. But between the names of spinet and clavi- 
chord there is often a serious confusbn. The former, 
properly designated as spinetta or ^pinette, was frequently 
known in all these countries as clavicordo, clavicorde or 
clavicordio ; the old name maoicordo, with its corresponding 
derivatives, was retained for the true clavichord, and Italy even 
completed the circle of error by occasionally calling the 
clavichord a spinetta, and uung the term cembalo for all keyed 
instruments indiscriminately. Cristofori's invention, first known 
aa cembalo col forte e piano, soon settled down into pianoforte 
in all three languages. In Germany clavier meant specifically 
the clavichord} e.g. J. S. Bach's WoHttemperirtet Clavier^ 
and C. P. E. Bach's Wakre Art da* Clavier xu tpi^en. 
But it was also, like cembob, broadly used lor all kinds of 
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keyboard, including that of the organ ; and is at the present 
day the conunon Cterman designation for the piano. The two 
uzea of harpgichord were at fint distinguished aa kielfliigel or 
fltigel and spinett; but the former name, which is merely 
pictorial, was afterwards aaogned to any instrument enclosed 
in a wing-shaped case. For the pianoforte there waa no 
distinctive German name — ^though Beethoyen'a Hammerelavter 
Sonata endeavoured to aupply it with one — and it waa nsually 
called either by the general title of clavier, or by the specific 
Italian term f ortepiano — ^the ' f ortbien * of Frederick the Qreaf s 
royal jest. The alternative ' pianoforte ' was also current. 

The following conspectus will exhibit the specific uses with 
Buch clearness as conditions allow ; — 



Vmep&BbaA (Ai^eoida) CUTedn Cls^citnUlo EieUflgel 
Ckricembab IIB^ 

CemlMlo cUvier 

(Vlr^iml)! Spinetts ^pliuMe CbTleadio Spiiwtt 

Spmet J Curicoido Cfniooide 



From this list two names are omitted — Gravicembalo and 
Claricordo — of which the former seems due to phonetic cor- 
ruption, and the latter, in the fint instancy to a nusprint. 
Among rarer and more obscure members of the harpsichord 
family may be mentloaed the clavicytherium or spinetta vertt< 
cale, an upright spinet which was made in London as late aa 
I753> It ^'^7 pomhly have been the remote ancestor of our 
modem ' cottage piano,* though we can find no example of the 
latter until Robert Womum constructed one in 1811. At any 
rate, in the history of the eighteenth century it is of very little 
account. 
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CHAPTER in 

THE CONITJCrr OF STTLBS ' 

Wits the death of J. S. Bach there pitued away the gecond 
of the great contrapuntal Khools. For nearly two hundred 
yean it had muntained an unbroken line, carrying its tradition 
from the Gabrielu to Sweelinck, from Sweelinck to his pupil 
Sch^dt, from Scheldt to Buxtehude and Pachelbel, until it 
culminated in the master who as a boy had travelled on foot 
to Liibeck that he might hear Buxtehude play, and who in 
bis earliest compositions followed dose upon the modd of 
Pachdbd's chorals and toccatas. Its principal characteristics 
hare already been fully described — the strength and dignity of 
the northern temper and the Lutheran service, the oniformi^ 
of tone natural to a recluse and clcnatered art, the rich poly- 
phonic texture that grew aa it were spontaneously from the 
oi^an keyboard ; each generation aa it pawed brought its own 
accession of skill, or depth, or intricacy, each ^ded to develop 
the gravity of religioua feeling and the sturdy manhood that 
disdained to palter with the world t at last the work wag 
crowned by supreme genius and raised by consummate 
achievement into a monument for all time. Tet at no 
period in its existence was the school a representative of iti 
age. Just as Milton joins the Elizabethan poets to those of 
the Restoration, yet irithout belonging to either and without 
exercisiDg any serious influence on his contempoTariea, ao the 
work of the great organ-contrapuntists^ essentially Miltonic in 
character, fills the apace <tf years from Palestrina to Haydn 
without ever really setting its mark upon the course and 
current of events. From 1600 onwards the general tendency 
tif musical art was growing more and more monodicj it was 
passing to the chamber and tiie theatre; it was exchanging 
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polyphonic problemB for those of the solo voice aod the solo 
violin. The typical namea in seventeenth-century music are 
n^t those of the organists, bat those of Lully and Purcell and 
Alessandro Scarlatti ; while tiie temper of the eighteenth may 
best be gauged by the famous dispute as to vbether Graun or 
Hasse were the greatest of German mnsiciaiu. 

It is interesting to observe that Bach, who among all the 
members of the school came nearest into touch with the 
monodic movement, should also hare perceived most clearly 
the discrepancy between its method and his own. It is, of 
course, notorious that he was rich enough to profit by more 
than one inheritance of his age. His violin-writing owes 
something to Vivaldi, hia clavier-writing to Couperin; one of 
the most remarkable features in his choral work is the manner 
in which the polyphonic strands are, so to speak, shot with 
a sense of harmonic colour. But with him the polyphonic 
feeling was structural, the harmonic accessory ; with his con- 
temporaries the balance was steadily swin^g to the other 
ude, and the loss of firmness and solidity which the change 
involved was at least in part compensated by clearness, by 
transparency, and by new means of expresuon. For a time, 
no doubt, the abandonment of the contrapuntal ideal (in so far 
as it was abandoned) gave a certun licence to cheap effects and 
mechanical devices: but these were no worse in the decade 
which followed Bach's death than they had been, through 
Europe, ia any decade of his lifetime ; for the first half of 
the eighteenth century his method was exceptional, and the last 
half merely worked along the lines which were already habitual 
and familiar. To say this is not to undervalue the influence 
which he indirectiy exercised through the greatest of his sons, 
but it must not be fo^tten that the influence was indirect, 
that it was far more a matter of personal character and 
feeling than of actual style or technique. Emanuel Bach 
stemmed the tide of Italian frivolity because he was Sebastian 
Bach's son, but the dyke that he rused against it was very 
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different from anything that hia father had conatnicted. And 
it IB a remarkable proof of the elder man's inBight that he could 
see the eigns of the times and realize that for all its apparent 
levity and prettinesB the monodic movement held the key of the 
future. 'Die Kungtistumaehrvielgefltiegen/ he aaid towards the 
end of his life> 'der OuBto hat sich vervrundemswiirdig geandert. 
IMe site Art der Musik mil misem Ofaren nicht mehr klingen,' 

To trace the fulfilment of this prophecy is a difficult matter, 
not because there is any doubt of the ultimate facts, but because 
the lines c^ development are almost inextricably intertwined 
with one another. The three main ifisuea may be Btated clearly 
enough — growth of harmonic as distinct from contrapuntal 
treatment, change in the phrase and language of melody, 
extension of the poBsibilities of dramatic and emotional ex- 
pression. But each of these reacted on the other two, and all 
contributed to the history of those cyclic or symphonic forms 
which are specially characteristic of the Viennese period. We 
shall endeavour, for the sake of clearness, to treat them 
separately, but in so doing we run the obvious risk of over- 
emphasizing each several aspect as we come to it, and against 
this the reader may very well be cautioned at the outset. 

Now, if we take an ordinary four-part song, a choral for 
instance, it is dear that we may consider its formal structure 
from two points of view. On the one hand we may regard 
k as consisting of four superimposed voices — treble, alto, tenor, 
bass, each of which maintains throughout a certain melody or 
*part' of its own. On the other hand, we may regard it as 
a series of successire chords to each of which the four voices 
contribute, and which follow one another in orderly and logical 
sequence. To put the matter briefly and crudely, the former 
of these aspects is that of the contrapuntal method, the latter 
that of the harmonic It vrill of course be seen that they are 
only warp and woof of the same texture ; the t&ct that 
the voices are superimposed in simultaneous utterance means 
that tbe^ ' harmonize ' with one another ; the fact that the 
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chords are luccesBiTe means that thdr coiwtitneDt notes follow 
eaci) its own moraig curve : but none the less the two aspects 
are Heparable, and the general character of the compoutioa wilt 
vary according as one or other of them is brought into promi- 
nence. To the contrapuntist the first care will be that hia 
parts abould appear independent, 8uave> and melodious ; that 
each should Tn»m»j(in its own character, without merely running 
parallel to its neighbours, that each should exhibit the utmost 
interest and variety which is compatible with the general 
scheme. To the harmonist it will be of chief importance 
that this general scheme present the highest beauty attainable 
by successions of nmultaneous notes, that each chord ataod 
in aome intelligible relation both to that which precedes and 
to that which follows it, and that the whole be disposed in 
some intelligible manner round certain tonal centres. The 
former is mainly concerned with a point of drawing, dw 
latter with a point of colour ; the former must needs treat all 
its parts as melodies, the latter may if it choose treat one as 
melody and the rest as accompaniment ; the former found its 
purest expression in the days of the ecclesiastical modes, Qte 
latter reqiiirea for its full development the tonality of the 
modem scale and the consequent device of modulation. 

Take for instance the following example from a madrigal of 
Marenzio': 



iji J I ; i ;i'^ ".' 7r''j 



J.J jU .J. Ju_ 



\ f - m ^^.tw 
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Heie it ii obrioiu that the fint conaideratios ia the morement 
Tif each part as a separnte smging voice. The bet that they 
harmonize is, in logical phraae, a property, not a difference of 
the compontion ; that is to say, vhile it ia necessary to the 
beauty of the work it is a secondary, not a primary aspect of it. 
We may farther obserre that while the pattern of the texture 
is extremely raried the colour is nrtaally uniform, and that the 
passage may be described as a carefully drawn study in mono- 
chrome. Here, then, we hare a simple and sbaightfonrard 
iUostratifm of the contrapuntal method. 

Contrast the opening phrase from the slow movement of 
Beethoven's .Appaanonata : 



mi^'-f NPi-C i i^ 



^ 



,^ I ,.^ I ^J,MJ.. I .^ ^ 




Here the first thing which strikes us is the succeanon of 
chords. We hardly notice as distinctive the movement of the 
inner voices ; and the movonent of the bass, at the two cadences, 
is rather a parenthesis or an 'aside' t^an (as it was with 
MarenaoJ an int^^ part of the conversation. Further, in the 
middle of the second strun Beethoven lightens the sombre 
gravity of the music with an extraordinarily beautiful point of 
colour, a device so far from being contrapuntal that the 
pn^ressioD which it entails would, in strict counterpoint, have 
been condemned. But there ia no need for any detailed analysis 
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or explanation. It is impossible to hear, or even to see, the two 
passages without realizing that they represent entirely diverse 
aspects of the art of composition. 

There is little doubt that the feeling for harmony, that is, fof 
masBes of tonal sound, may be traced back to some unconscious 
origin at least as early as the time of Orlando di Lasso. We 
may even hold that some of the contrapuntal rules imply it^ 
and may observe it without anachronism in some of our own 
madrigalian writers, notably in Dowland and in Thomas Morley. 
But it is clear ttiat this feeling was enormously fostered and 
developed by the monodic movement, and that thoi^h counter- 
point still remuned an essential part of musical education, the 
tendency of mature composition was growing more and more 
distinctively harmonic. With J. S. Bach the two methods 
were held in the moat perfect balance ^tuned by any musician 
of the dghteenth century. Handel no doubt could exhibit on 
occasion a remarkable sense of harmonic colour, but Handd 
valued colour rather for its dramatic possibilities than for its 
intrinsic beauty ; Bach evidently loved it for its own sake, and 
xteeA it as no man has ever done before or since to enrich and 
adorn the pure outiines of contrapuntal style. A good example 
of this balance of ideals may be found in the choral, 'Thy 
bonds, O Son of Qod most high,' from the second part of the 
8t, John Pamon : — 




This is saturated with hdrmonic colour, yet the dramng is as 
firm and clean and the progression of parts as characteristic 
and individual as the most rigorous contrapuntist could desire. 
And there are even places where the colour Itself is affected 
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by contrapuntal coDBideratioQB, ootably the movement of the 
tenor voice in the fint Htr&in and that of the baas in the 
second. 

But to maintain luch a balance demands a firm hand, and 
among men less able and leas earnest than Bach the change of 
method grew steadily more disastroiia. It is as hard to write 
good counterpoint as to write good diali^e ; it reqiures some- 
tlung of the same concentration and effort, the same flexibility 
of mind, the same power of adopting different standpoints and 
working from them to a central issoe. So when musicians 
began to see that their patrons and their public no bnger 
looked for characterization, and that the requirements of the 
case could be satisfied by a little sentiment and a few patches 
of colour, they allowed the natural indolence of mankind to 
assert itself, and in place of the close-woven contrapuntal 
texture turned out scores of fadle melodies accompanied 
dther by simple chords or by conventional figures, which 
gave the appearance of movement without the reality. A 
&mouB instance is the ' Alberti bass,' named from a composer 
who founded upon it his one title to immortality : — 

Here the bar has a factitious air of being busy ; it is full of 
bustUng semiquavers, and keeps the ear occupied with a con- 
tinuous rhythm, but the real movement is disproportionately 
small, and each figure contains not a melodic curve hut a single 
harmonic triad broken into its constituent notes. Of a similar 
nature and devised for a similar purpose were other arpeggio 
figures of accompaniment, each the bare statement of a chord, 
each confining its rhythmic effects within the amplest harmonic 
limits. One has only to contrast the running basses and the 
intricacy of part-writing with which Sebastian Bach's melodies 
were so frequently accompanied. 
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It wai from Italy that the chief duiger cune. Fw one 
nasoD Italian mnric was essentially that of the nnger and 
the Tiolinist, and naturally deroted its chief attention to the 
nmple melodic voice : for another, it had fallen into an easy- 
going /or nietUe temper, vhich refused to take more trouble 
than the occasion demanded. To these we may add a certain 
childish simplicity, vhich has its good as veil as its bad ude, 
bat which is not always compatibte with high ideals or with 
SDstained and strenuous attention. It would, of course, be 
wholly unjust to pass this judgement without qualification, 
llie earlier period of Italian degeneracy saw Tartini writing 
Cor the violin, and Domenico Scarlatti for the harpsichord; 
during the later Sarti was e]^>erimenting in opera, and Cherubini 
was polishing his counterpoint. But when these exceptions 
have been granted, it remtuns true that during the dghteenth 
century the essential quality of most Italian music was a kind 
of facile prettinen, and snch industry as was devoted to its- 
elaboration tended more to ^otiSy the virtuoso than to ennoble 
and elevate the composer. 

The result was too often a style of music which recalls the 
lyrical prattlingB of Ambrose Philips. The audience refused to 
listen to anything that demanded thought, the composer stood 
hat in hand ready to offer his patrons whatever they wanted, 
and the same fashion which filled the Venetian theatre with 
fairy extravaganza sent Mniic back to the nursery and set it 
once more at baby-Janguage. Thus, for instance, in Galuppi's 
Mondo aUa Bovena, produced with great success in 1758, 
there occurs a song for the heroine of which the opening words 
may be translated — 

When the birda nog, 

And when the birds dug, 

TU Love that makea, that makea them ling. 

while the music is as follows : — 
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Qoan-do ^^n-fd - 11 ou - b • no, fl ^EUD-do gl'kn • gal 



Mtri^fn^f I r/ ii T-r i Tr i 



J-} J .1 ji-fe 



::-^c^^ i c£r r j f itrf ^^r 




In this perilous vorld an art bo innocent may run smne 
danger of demoralization, and we may perhaps see here the 
beginnings of that decadence which called down Wagner's 
tremendous epigram on the Italian music of the nineteenth 
century. At any rate, the melody is fairly typical of its time. 
There are scores and hundreds like it in the operas of the 
pre- Viennese period, not only among Italian composers, hut 
even, in a lesser degree, among such foreigners as Hasse, who 
were most diBtinctively affected by Italian influence. Hasae 
was, no doubt, a man of greater ability than Galuppi, as well 
as of a more virile temperament, but yet of Hasse's composi- 
tion there is a great deal that was writ in water. And the 
worst was that any one who possessed some measure of talent 
and had received some musical training could produce work 
of this kind without intermission : itinerant opera companies 
carried it through the length and breadth of Europe ; it cost 
no trouble either to learn, or to sing, or to hear; it was not 
unpleaaing, and it aimed at nothing more than pleasure. 
Serene Highness, wearied by a day in the connctl chamber or 
the hunting field, betook itself to the Court Theatre for an 
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evening^B peace, and, provided that the tunes were pretty and 
the accompsnunents incoiiBpicuous, was perfectly viUiog to be 
satisfied with its entertainment. Very soon the court band 
adapted itself to the same taste, eo did the court oi^^irt and 
KapeUmeister : little by little the fashion percolated to the lower 
strata of sodety ; in a word, there was real danger that the 
whole of European music would be swamped by a flood of 
trivial commonplaces which should overspread it from coast to 
coast, and should tlien stagnate. 

For tlie fint half of the century the chief bulwark against 
inundataou was the organ school, of which J. S. Bach was the 
last and greatest representative: But when J. S. Bach died, in 
1 750, Italian music was apparently going from bad to worse, 
and its popularity through Europe was proportionately increae^ 
ing. The case appeared little short of desperate. England 
was too remote ; even Handel was ^most entirely ignored on 
ihe continent ; Russia was still a frozen steppe ; Austria lay 
already sobme^ed by Italian influence; France had no wie 
stronger than Rameau to withstand it; and meantime the 
tide was creeping through Germany and undermining tiie 
national strongholds from Munich to Dresden, and front 
Dresden to Berlin. It w not too much to say that for a few 
years the fate of European music depended on Emanuel Bach. 
To describe him as 'the greatest composer of a dull period' 
is to foiget that before Handel died Haydn had written his 
first symphony. But if not the greatest, he was in many 
vajrs the moat influential, and it was lai^y his guidanoe 
which trained the school of Vienna against those of Venice 
and Milan. * He is the father of us all,' said Mozart, and 
before such an acknowledgement criticism must keep ulence. 

Of Sebastian Bach's twelve sons four survived him. The 
ddest, Wilhelm Friedemann (1710-84), was in comnum repute 
the most gifted of them all: be was certainly the <mly one 
who could have carried on the traditions of his school and 
family. A famous organist, a famous improviser, he [ 
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at the same lime great power of melodic inventioD and a 
com|dete masteiy of counterpoint : hia cantatsa for the Churcli 
contuD some magnificent paBaagea ; hia fugues aa examples ol 
pure technique are sometimes not unworthy of the Forty-eiffht ; 
even in hia lighter pieces, the Clavier PolonaUet for instance, 
he often recalla his father's fimmeaa of touch and complexity of 
design. Unfortunately his whole career waa marred by defects 
of character. The statement that he drank himself to death 
should, perhaps, be modified by the comment that he lived 
to the age of seventy-four : but there can be little doubt that 
he was a grBceleaa ne'er-do-weel, idle, unbusinesslike, and 
self-indulgent ; that in his first post^ at Dresden, he performed 
hia duties ill, and in hia second, at Halle, left them almost 
entirely neglected } that his whole hiatory is a miserable record 
of wasted genius and misused opportunities. Within hia own 
immediate circle hia works won instant and cordial admiration, 
but they never penetrated beyond, and th^ 1^ the great 
movements of the time altogether untouched. There was no 
hope of leadership from a man bo little able to command 
lutnself. 

Nor, for different reasons, ate the two youngest sons of any 
serious historical account. Johann Christoph (1733-95) Hved 
a blameless and useful Ufe as Hofk^teUmeister at Biickebui^, 
wrote a la:^ number of decent, colouriess, ineffectual works, 
and left behind him a reputation of which all that can 
be said is that it reflected no discreet on the family name. 
Johann Christian (1735-82) migrated early to Milan, became 
thoroughly Italianized, and, in 1759, transferred his facile 
abiliQr to London, where for three-4nd-twenty years he won 
fome and affluence as a pntreyor of fashionable concerts. He 
possessed all the talents of the popular novelist, a style 
remarkably smooth and uniform, an almost prophetic insight 
into the wishes of his patrons, and just enough imag^ative 
force to stimulate their interest without arousing their appre- 
heaaon. In all hia extant compositions there is not a page 
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which is really dull, nor a har which the most conserratire 
hearer could hare r^arded aa extravagant. The result was 
inevitable. Our umjde public, always on the look-out for faUe 
idolSj accorded bim an enthufiiastic welcome, and he accepted 
the cdtuatioQ with good-humoured and genial cynicism. We 
are told that on one occasion some candid friends contrasted 
bis -work in London with that of his elder brother in Berlin. 
< It is easily explained/ said Jotumn Christian, ' he lives to 
compose, I compose to lire.' 

This contrast brings the figure of Carl I%iUpp Emanuel Bach 
into fullest relief. Compoution with him was not an episode 
nor an industry, nor a means of popular appeal ; it was the most 
intimate expresHon of his nature. He bad less genius, he had 
less <^portunity than the great Viennese masters who followed, 
but he set ihem a worthy standard of single-hearted earnest- 
pess and devotion. By sympathy, by temperament, by predi- 
lection he belonged to the younger and more modem school; 
from the older he had learned to treat his art with nncerity 
and reverence ; on both sides he was entitled to represent the 
pedbd of transition, and in some measure to direct its course. 
The very duration of his life is ugnificant. He was bom in 
1714, a few months after the death of Corelli; he died in 178S, 
three 3rears before that of Mozart. Within his lifetime falls 
every great work from Ich hatte vUl Bekiimmermst to the 
Jtgtiter symphony ; he was a grown man when Handel wrote 
the Megaiah, he was still active when Haydn wrote the Seven 
IFvrdt : so far as dates are concemed be might hare heard the 
production of AlesBandro Scarlatti's later operas, and hare seen 
the young Beetboren conducting the Electoral orchestra at 
Bonn. It is indeed not infrequent that periods of widely 
diverse mental activity shotdd be connected by a single life. 
Mantegna, the pupil of Squarcione, is said to hare given lessons 
to Corr^^o : Volture joins the age of Boasuet to that of 
Chateaubriand; Schopenhauer was contemporary with Eant 
and Nietzsche. But not often has a single life witnessed the 
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shock of BO many conflicting ideas, or rendered iach mstmal 
aid in their ultimate reconciliation. 

lake many eminent mmdcianB, he began his career aa an 
amateur, took the law-coune first at Leipnc and. then at 
Franktort-on-the-Oder, and only in 1737, at the age o£ three- 
and-tventy, decided to abandon Pandects and Institutes for the 
more congenial service of the arts. In 1746 he was ^ipcnnted 
Kammamusicus to Frederick the Great, held the post until 
the ' outbreak of the Seven Yean* War, and then retired to 
Hambui^ where, in undisturbed quiet and comfort^ he spent 
the rest of his days. He fint made his mark as a composer 
with the nx claTier-sonatas which he dedicated to the King of 
Prussia in 1743; two years ister^ followed the more famous 
' Wiirtembe^ * sonatas, and from thenceforward his poration 
and reputation were assured. But neither ease nor security 
ever tempted him to relax his efforts or to lower his ideals. 
Throughout his long life he appears to have laboured inces- 
santiy, and his style, wonderfully mature and individual from 
the outset, grew steadily fuller and richer as the yean 
advanced. It is true that of his choral compoutions, which 
inchided twenty-two settings of the Patnon and a large 
number of Church cantatas, there is only one, 7%e ItraeHtea in 
the Derert, which possesses any connderable importance at the 
present day. His orchestral works in like manner ^ve one 
the impression that he is stru^ling with an uncongenial 
medium, and even the three symphonies, written in 177$, show 
litUe or no qmipathy with the new methods of instmmental 
treatment. But from first to last his supreme command dt 
the claner was indisputable. As a virtuoso he was probably 
unsurpassed by any performer of his time: the treatise Die 
wahre Art da* Clavier zu ipielen placed him in the front 
rank of European critics, while among the noblest works <^ 
his later manhood stand the Sonaten mt veranderten iZepruen, 

> PnUisbed in 1744. It U probkble tbftt til dz were compoMd it TOiditi In 
1743. See Blttar.p. 56. 
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of 1760, and the great collection Jvr Kenner tmd Liebhaber, 
which occupied him from 1779 to within & few months of his 
death ^ 

The two composers by whom he was most influenced were 
J. S. Bach and Haase. From the former he learned the lesson 
of strength and solidity, a firm hand, and a sound design ; 
from the latter a certua grace and suppleness of phrase, 
a certain clearness and transparency of texture, while to both 
he added a delicate taste and sensibility that were peculiarly 
his own. His relation to his teachers is well described by 
Baumgart ; ' C. P. E. Bach vereinte in seinen Clavier-Composi- 
tion^i die strenge Schule seines Vaten, dessen kunstvolle 
Architektonik und harmonischen Reichthum, mit dem Schmelz 
der italienischen Cantil^ie ' ' ; but we must remember that the 
'harmonic wealtli * was very differently administered by fatii^ 
and son. J. S. Bach is here a contrapuntist experimenting in 
harmony, C. P. E, Bach a harmonist who has profited by the 
study of counterpoint. To illustrate the distinction we may 
take two passages in both of which the harmonic intention is 
evident : both in the same key, both containing the same general 
modulation, both exhibiting somewhat the same progression of 
die bass. The one opens the last chorus of the St. Matthew 



' Tlu dfttea of public»tioa are 1779-87. Bnt muiy ti the Miutu were 
written ouUer, one as earlj as 175S. See C. F. Bitter, a P. E. vnd W. F. Bath 
vnd dtrm Brddtr, vol. L p. an. lite fall title of the collection wu SMolfn nsM 
Sondci wiiJMen PlHOitaiimJtlr K«t^tr undI4ebluib»r. It hu been reprinted in our 
own time hj Buimgati. 

* Preface to the new edition of Banatttt /Or Eennar vnd ZfaMobtr, qnoted bj 
C. F. Ktter, op. dt i. 4B. ContiMt BnmeT'i lemaFkable aentoice (it. 457) &boab 
' Hi—)*! opani where Enuuiiiel Bach acquired his fine ?ocal'taite In compoeing 
iMMm, M> didenot bom t^ diy and laboored el^le of hii fUhn.' 
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the other the first chonu of 7^ IrraeUtet in the Desert : 
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and despite their points of resemblance we can hardly deny that 
by the time we reach the second our standpoint has shifted. 
Or, again, take the following passage from the oddly named 
PhatUarie in tormenti» ^ : 



* See Bitter, op. dt> i. 113. It vu; be luefiil to oontnat BBch'a 
odour in the ChnimAtic Futuia. In a P. G. BmIi'i Betting of ' Ldte micb nftch 
deuiem WiUen,' which it foil of rich hknnonie oolonr thionghont. eome of tbe 
u are not jutiflkble on contrapnntel gmmd*. 
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It is impofluble that J, S. Bach should have written these 
progressions, for he dways uses colour as accessory to demgn ; 
it is impossible that Haase should have written them^ for tliey 
lie mltogetber beyond his horizon. They bekn^ distinctively to 
the harmonic method, they show a particular kind (A interest in 
its problems which no other composer of the time was both 
able and willing to bestow on them. The ciirious, abrupt 
changes are determined not by the requirements of the drawing, 
but by the wish to set points of colour into strong contrast 
and relief; the modulation^ if it were necessary, could have 
been effected in a couple of chords, the sequence, regarded 
morely as a sequence, would hare been more telling if it had 
been less remote. In one word, the beauty of the passage 
depends upon the prominence of aspects which had hitherto 
been regarded as secondary. To find its nearest analogue 
we must look to the fantasies of Haydn and Mozart, and 
through them to the work of our own Romantic movement. ' 
It is no paradox to say that what Emanuel Bach was attempting 
in the eighteenth century Hobert Schumann was achieving in 
the nineteenth. And behind them boUi there stands, silent yet 
approving, the figure of the great Leipdc Cantor. 

It is not easy to overestimate the importance of this work. 
The divorce between contrapuntal and monodic methods had 
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thrown each into an isolatjon, which was itself a source of 
weaknew and penl. Counterpcnnt apart from the harmonic 
seuae waa petrifying into the erudite diiUness of Marpui^ and 
Kimberger; monody, unwilUng to share the labours of the 
contrapuntist, waa nnloDg into the sloth and indolence of 
the Italian opera. J. S. Bach showed that the most elaborate 
pdyphonic writing could be vitalized by true feeling and 
warmed with rich odour; C. P. E. Bach «ctended the range 
(^ harmonic treatment, and showed that monody itself could. 
be ennobled by the character bred in a contrapuntal scbofj. 
We may add that the Viennese composers, who foUowed 
C. P. E. Bach, completed the reconciliation by absorbing the 
contrapuntal method into the harmonic. With Haydn and 
Mozart the fugue is subordinated to the sonata, with Beet- 
boren it is, gtia fugue, a laboured and uncongenial form of 
expression, with Schubert it has sunk to the level of a mere 
academic exercise. Tet tlie harmony of Beetlioven is richer 
than that of Mozart and Haydn, the harmony of Schubert 
ia more varied than that of Beethoven : partly because in each 
generation it was learning to make more use of polyphonic 
resources, partly because the widening of the harmonic scope 
brought problems of colour, and even of emotional utt^ance, 
that pressed for a solution '. It is not, of course, to be for- 
gotten that at the end of his career Beethoven set himself to 
develope a new polyphony. With that we shall deal in due 
time ; enough for the present to point out that it was new, and 
to remind the reader that the Oalitan quartets be^ng to the 
same period as the Et vitam vmtttri (^ the Mass in D. 

It has been said that the feeling for harmonic dengn was to 
some extent a consequence of the monodic movement. But, in 
Italy at any rate, there soon came a close interaction between 
the two, and by tlie third quarter of the eighteentli century we 

diecti, ii here for the sake of clMrnau omilted. It mi wxxtaorj to tbe oUwr 
imo, ftnd iti ditonttion woiilil be inelennt to tha prewnt topic. 
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may almost aay that the Italian composers were allowing their 
harmonic sense to take the lead, and were treating mdody itaelf 
as auxiliary and subordinate. The reason of this fact is not 
far to seek. A composition laid out, paragraph by paiagr^h 
on harmonic lines, exhibits a certiun logical fitness and propriety 
which both satisfies expectation aa it proceeds, and at the end 
girea to the whole work a due impression of coherence. It is 
in this respect, indeed, that the Italians helped to prepare the 
way for the great cyclical forms, which are essentially harmonic 
in basis, and so take their place among the forerunners of 
Mozart and Beethoven. In two respects, however, Italian 
influence stopped short at the point where progregB was of 
vital importance. It never really faced the problem of recon- 
ciling harmonic design with melodic phrases independently 
conceived : it took but little pains to extend or amplify the 
range of its harmonic system. As a natural result its work 
diuing Uiis period was tending to become formal and mono- 
tonous. The harmonies are usually restricted to the three 
simplest chords, the modulations to the three moat nearly 
related keys, and the mek>dic phrase, with little or no rhythmic 
variety, no longer dominates ihe general principles of the design, 
but is itself determined by tbem. It is almost aa tliougb an 
architect should allow the entire style and character of his 
buUding to be settled by the shape of a conventional and 
uniform ground-plan. 

Take, for example, the following andante from a sonata by 
P. Domenico Paradies (1710-93), a famous Neapolitan virtuoso 
and teacher who spent most of his life in London ; 
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There is no denying that it posseasea a certun grace and 
cbann, that it is pleasant and attractive bo far as it goes ; but it 
has femarkabljr little to say. The harmonic scheme consists of 
a few elementary cadences ; the mdody does no more than draw 
attention to them ; the rhythm follows an almost unifonn 
figure, in which there is nothing to arrest or stimulate the 
intelligence of the hearer. And it must be remembered that 
this is typical of a thousand compontions. Sometimes, as in 
Galuppi, the devices are treated with unusual dexterity of 
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touch ; Bometimea^ as in Sacchim, with more melodic Bweetnen 
and coatinutty ; but through the greater part of contemporary 
Italian clavier music we find the same limitations, the same 
mental indolence, the same complacent want of enterpriae, 
until in a natural impatience we are inclined, like Bedioz, to 
' offer a hundred frsocs for an idea.' The lessons of Domenico 
Scarlatti were completely forgotten, if indeed they had ever 
been learned % and Italy once more settled herself comfortably 
down to follow her art along the line of least resistance. 

In thifl matter, again, we may turn for contrast to C. P. E. 
Bach. It is true that he was too much the child of Hasse 
to escape alb^ether bom formalism, hut he uses the forms 
with a tact and a flexibility that neither Hasse nor his Italian 
masters could ever have displayed. His harmonic range was 
wider than theirs, his command of rhythmic figures was far 
moK complete, and his unfiuling taste enabled him to attain, 
within the limit of his resources, a most delicate variety of 
phrase and metre. Here, for instance, is the opening of an 
allegretto from the fourth of the * Reprise ' Sonatas : — 



nf I ■ .f i i 1 I I n ,1 1 ^ 
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< Scsrimtti wrote nxwt of hi* davier warka in Ibdrid, uid of the 399 ^«ow 
wUch he U known to hn« compoeed <Hdj 4a were pnbluliMl in hli Ufetime. 
Bnnwj' »y* thit bi« mn^ mi ^mj UttU Kppraciated in lUlj. Bee tuI. ir. 
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No doubt in * materiality of thought ' thia may Bound aome- 
wbat thin and unsubstantial, but in point of design it represents 
a totally different ideal from the melody of Paradies quoted 
above. The general scheme is perfectly lo^cal and coherent, 
yet the harmonies are auffi<»endy mied and interesting; in 
no nngle phrase does it appear that the pattern of the music 
hu been suggested by its texture ; the rhythms are abundant 
and well contrasted ; Che whole work shows care, invention, and 
a true sense of artistic effect. Indeed, the more we study the 
sonatas of Emanuel Bach the more readily do we understand 
the revereice in which he was held by his great succeasors. 
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They had more genius, they had deeper feeling, th^ had a wider 
experience to direct them ; but in the pure technique of com- 
position the debt that they owed to him was almost incalcol^^. 

The new melody, however, could not stop here. It was 
still bound by a certain ceremonial politeness, and though it 
had acquired a meaning it had not yet learned to speak out. 
Even with C. P. E. Bach we are not quite free of the «aA»t 
and the presence-chamber; the world of polished phrase and 
courtly epigram, of avowals which are often tender but never 
indiscreet, of a society in which ease of manner cornea first, 
and it is considered ill-bred to give vent to the primitive 
emotions. It is all a hundred times better than the vapid 
commonplace which it superseded ; it has wit and intelligence, 
and a true appreciation of style : but before it can become 
a real ^tal force it must discard its trappings, and strike 
with an unimpeded arm. He who begins with niceties of 
expression b^ins at the wrong end: the first requiate is 
that the thing said should represent some fundamental truth 
of human nature. And though Bach had far more humanity 
than the group of Italians with whom he is here contrasted, 
he had not enough to perceive the true direction of bis art^ 
or to solve the imminent probl^n that confronted it. In the 
conflict of styles he won a notable victory, but another hand 
had the credit of finiahing the campaign. 

Few events in Musical history are of more far-reaching 
importance than Joseph Haydn's appointment at Eisenstadt 
in 1761. He was then twenty-eight years of age, he had 
educated himself by a diligent study of Bach's early sonatas, 
he had already composed the early symphonies and quartets 
in which the influence of Bach is chiefly apparent. To any 
but the most inspired forecast it would have seemed certain 
that his course and career were definitely settled, and that 
he would continue to write in the style of his master, with 
more insight perhaps, and with a hint of deeper meaning, 
but with no considerable alteration of method or material. 
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Yet^ even in the earlier vorks there are traces of an expresnon 
which does not bek>ng to Bach, which draws from a different 
source, which breathes a new life, and acknowledges a new 
ancestry. Once established at Prince Esterhazy's court, with 
a patron, a competence, and a free hand, Haydn set himself 
to develope hia own personality on his own lines. The son of 
a Croatian peasant, he retwned through life the characteristics 
of his race and station, he was essentially a man of the peojde, 
and the turn of his fortune, instead of obscuring this fact, 
only served to bring it into greater prominence^ Eisenstadt 
lay near his home, the whole coimtry side was full of the 
folk-songs which he bad loved from childhood — songs of tiie 
plouf^man and the reaper, of rustic courtship and village 
merrytoaking; — half unconsdouHly he began to weave them 
into the texture of his comp(»ition, borrowing here a phrase^ 
there a strain, there an entire melody, and gradually fashioning 
his own tunes on these native models. His common employ- 
ment of them dates from the Symphony in D (1762), to the 
Salomon Symphonies of 1795 : they find thdr way into every- 
thing, — quartets, concertos, divertimenti, even hymns and 
masses; — they renew with fresh and vigorous life an art that 
appeared to be growing old before its time^. There was no 
longer any need for predse and formal antithesis, for elaborate 
ornamentation, for all the rhetorical devices by which thought, 
however nncere, can be made to seem empty and artifidaL In 
their place we have a living, breathing mnmc with real blood 
in its veins and real passion in its heart ; the free spontaneous 
utterance of the joys and sorrows of a nation. 

In the history of melody tiiis change is highly significant. 
The folk-song was to Haydn far more than the Chorals had 
been to the great German contrapuntiBts ' : it was not only 
a means of direction and guidance, it was the natural perennial 

' For m oompkite •ooouut of Hftjdn'i debt to tb« GUatiui folk-migi, lee tiie 
punphlet Jot^ Hagdn t SramMa ITarodM Hipinlct, bj Dr. KnluiS (Agitm, 1S80). 
' See ToL UL pp. iii-ii. 
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source of inspiration. Hence the pecnUar freshness and vitality 
of his music, espedalljr of Uiose works in which the popular 
influence is strongest. If we compare the Austrian National 
Anthem with any tune of Galnppi or Hasse, or even Emanuel 
Bach, we shall feel that we are in a different wortd. It is 
not only another language, it is another order of b^g ; a stage 
of development which has croBsed one of the great oiganic 
frontiers. And the Austrian hymn is simply a CroalJan ballad 
which hag been ennobled and dignified by the hand of a master. 
The freedom which Haydn had won became the heritage 
of Mozart and Beethoven. He was on terms of personal 
friendship with both of them, he was connderably their dder, 
he exercised a decided influence on their style. It is not of 
course contended that thdr use of folk-songs is in any way 
comparable with his, but it is incontestable that the general 
shape and tone of their melodies is far more akin to the 
folk-song than to the ardficiBl curves and traceries of polite 
music. And this is indeed the real point at issue. Melody, 
if it is to touch the heart must pogsess a spontaneous life, 
which, however indefinable, is totally distinct from aU mechanical 
devices. Any one can make a tune ; it requires no more than 
a pen and a piece of music-paper; a living tone cannot be 
made at all, it is bom of a natural creative impulse witii 
which its subsequent treatment is no more to be compared 
tlian the education of a child with its parentage. It is in 
folk-melody that this creative impulse is most readily to be 
observed; a true folk-tune may be beautiful or ugly, shapely 
or deformed, but in either case it is alive, it has a meaning, 
a personality which the most elaborate Ki^elimeistermtaik 
does not possess at all. And the melodies of true Genius 
hare the same kind of life, they are of the same human 
bmily, the same blood, touched, it may be to a finer strain, 
aristocrat beside plebeian, but all in the last resort * the sons 
of Adam and of Eve,' and derived from an ancestry which 
the peasant shares with Bourbon and Nassau. It is littie 
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wonder that the lords of music should so often hare adopted 
their humble neighbours, still less that the children of their 
own family should grow up in the natural image of the race 
to which they belonged. 

Indeed, given a like tnuning and a like mtourage, the two are 
often indistinguishable. The Air for VariationB in Beethoven's 
septet is a folk-song of the Rhine Provinces: it is often 
quoted as a specially characteristic example of Be^oven'a 
early manner. The two opening themes of the Pastoral 
Symphony are taken from a Servian ballad : a hundred critics 
might study the passage and find no trace of an external 
origin. And Uie reason is that Beethoven, like the other 
Viennese composers, was in close sympathy with these primitive 
expressions of natural feeling. At his hands they acquire 
a more artistic eiqiresuon, a more subtle rhythm, a more 
complete and coherent stanza, but it is their fundamental 
thought which finds an echo in his own mind, and a nobler 
utterance in lus own creations. 

The influence of the folk-song brought into music a new 
emotional force, — so new, indeed, that some prudish critics 
censured Haydn for bdng 'fantastic and extravagant,' The 
censure reads oddly to ua at the present day, but it is not 
more absurd than the hasty judgement which r^^ards him as 
cold or self-contained. The quartets in which he found his 
most natural expression are vivid, nervous, sensitive, never of 
course approaching to the miplumbed depths of Beethoven, 
but in their varying moods wholly sincere and outspoken. 
His characteristics in short are those of his native melodies, 
primitive, simple, unsophisticated, lightiy moved to tears or 
laughter, wearing his heart on his sleeve vrith the confiding 
frankness of a child. Then, at the appropriate moment, came 
those formative conditions that should train the art with a wider 
experience of life : — the great political upheaval which roused 
men's minds from apathy and indifierence, the rdigious move- 
ments which stirred them to an imwonted enthunasm, the 
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growth of a national Gennan literatuie with its twin atari 
of Romance and Philoaophy, the return to nature in the poetry 
of Eng^d and France; — all affording to genios a fuller 
opportunity and a richer material, all bearing thdr part in 
that developm^it of human character which it is the highest 
function of art to express. And so 'the new music passes to 
adolescence in Mozart and to maturity in Beethoven; tlie 
stream flowing further and further from its primary source, 
yet never loaing its continuity or altering its essential character. 
The grown man feels more subtiy and deeply, but not more 
truly than the child ; experience brings more opportunities 
of joy and sorrow, but it can only derebpe, not create ; and 
though the power of genioa be incalculable, yet its wielder 
is the product of his age and country. No doubt when- we 
think of Beethoven's later works—of the Smmnerctavier Sonata 
or the Choral Symphony — we seem to be in the presence of 
forces, the origin of which it is imposrible to trace. And in 
a sense this is true. There is no 'accounting^ for that mar- 
velous music I * it is Beethoven ' we say, and there is an end. 
But the greatest genius is the most indebted man; he who 
can best profit by the circumstances to which be is bom. Not 
Dante, not Shakespeare, not Goethe could have come except 
to an age prepared to receive them : as little can we conceive 
Beethoven except as the inheritor fif Haydn and Mozart. 

To illustrate this development in detail would carry m - 
beyond the limits of the present chapter. We are here con- 
cerned with points of departure, and these it may be convenioit, 
at the close, briefly to recapitulate. The conditions which 
made the Viennefle school posuble were first, that the pre- 
ponderating balance oi muucal style should swing from the 
contrapuntal to the harmonic side ; second, tliat the harmonic 
method should be set forth by a composer of sufficient inven- 
tion and sincerity to make it a vehicle for the highest musical 
treatment ; third, that there should be found some type of 
melody which should at once dominate the entire scheme of 
03 
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harmonic colour, and express with a true and living uttenuice 
the emotionB and pasuona of mankind. Of these the fint 
waa fulfilled by the general course of eventa. The feather- 
weights of the popular Italian music were piled high on the 
monodic scalCj and pulled down the balance when the death 
of J. S. Bach removed the heavier counterpoise. Then came 
Emanuel Bach, turning to nobler purpose the accepted 
phraseology of the time, and saving it once for all from the 
reproach of triviality and platitude. Tlurdly, Haydn took up 
the method of Emanuel Bach, breathed into it his own native 
inepiratJon, and taught it to speak a language that all men 
should bear and understand. Thenceforward a new page is 
turned in the history of musical art; a page on which are 
recorded many of its greatest and most enduring achievements. 
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CHAPTER IV 

QLtJCE AND THE KEFOBU OF THB OPERA. 

In the last chapter we (oUowed the tianntion of musictil 
style through C. P. E. Bach to Haydn. Before punuing Hie 
further current of the stream we must here turn aside and 
trace from source to confluence the most important of its 
tributaries. Bach had left one field, that of opera, entirely 
untouched; his work was to prevent the popular operatic 
methods hoia orerBpreading other £ormB of composition. In 
order to complete the reform it was necessary that a more 
audadons master should invade the theatre itself, should attack 
false art in its very stronghold, and lead it captive from the 
fortress which it had deemed impregnable. It was of course 
imposuble that any one man should have effected this conquest 
unaided. The influence of the general intellectual movement 
is more apparent here than in any otiher chapter of musical 
history. But the revolution required a musician for leader, 
and in the fullness of time it found one to its hand. 

Christopher Willibald Gluck (1714-87) was bom at 
Wddenwang, Upper Palatinate, in the same year as Emanuel 
Bach, with whose life, indeed, his own almost exactly coincided. 
His father, one of Prince Eugene's gamekeepers, observed the 
boy's talent, and squeezed a scanty purse to provide him with 
the means of education : an example of parental insight so rare 
in the history of music that it deserves more than a passing 
notice. We may add that it was immediately justified by 
the result. In 1736 Oluck left the Prague Music School and 
went off to seek his fortune in Vienna, where he met Coimt 
MeLzi, an enthumastic amateur, who at once engaged him for 
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his private band, and carried him off to Milan for a more 
serious ceune of truniiig under Saminartini, As might 
naturally be expected, he began hia career by copying the 
titylB of his master, and hia fint seven operas * (produced 
betveen 1741 and 1745 at Milan, Venice, Cremona, and 
Turin) appear to hare poawMed no qualitiea which could 
militate against thrir ready uid immediate success. Then 
came an auspidouB ^ure, which at first checked and then 
diverted the current of his genius. In 1 745 he was summoned 
to London, and there produced two operas and a pasticcio, 
which were all virtually hissed ofF the stage. For the cause of 
this defeat it is now useless to inquire. We cannot daim it as 
a proof of the superiority of English taste (though Giuck after- 
wards fiatteted Dr. Bumey by ascdgning this as the reason), tor 
the English taste of the time was little short of deplorable. 
Handel told Oluck that he had taken too much trouble, and in 
this cynical avowal we may perhaps be nearer the truth. But, 
however it be explained, there can be no doubt that ill-success 
is an admirable stimulus to reflection. Gluck realized that he 
was on the wrong line, gave the British public a derisive concert 
on the musical glasses, and, having thus vindicated his fame as 
an artist, went back to his study and reconmdered his position. 
For the next two years (1746-48) he set himself resolutely to 
the study of aesthetics and literature and then, with a very dif- 
ferent mental equipment, began bis work of reformer in Vienna. 
Arteaga ' discusses the defects of Italian opera under three 
main heads, the unphilosophic character of the composers, 
the vanity of the great singers, and the total breakdown — 
*abband6no* — of dramatic poetry. On no one of these counts 
can any adequate defence be set up. Philosophy, we are told, 
is * musical as is Apollo's lute,' and the composers of the Italian 

• Arntem (ICkn, 1741), DmuKtmt) (HJltn. 174J). IlnuM) td Iptnmnkvt 
(Tcnice, 174]), Jrtammu (Cnmon*, 1743), SfAxs ^Clu, 1743), Fidn (Kibn, 
1744], and H S4 ftra (Turin, 1745). 
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Mhool derived their inapiration lesa from Apollo than from 
MuHyas. Their work was done without innght^ without 
intelligence^ without eren the bare necessities of common sense 
and reason. The stage, loaded with uneless pageantryj made 
the machinist master of the situation^ except, indeed, where the 
young bloods of the audience insiated upon rlnimiTig their right 
to sit at the wings ; the chorus stood in a double row ' like 
grenadiers on parad^' and sang tonic and dominant to the 
cadence of a few mechanical evolutions ; there was no plot, 
there was no characterization, there was no touch of dramatic 
interest or propriety : and the spectators rattled thdr dice-boxes 
or called Basto and Punto, only suspending their game for a 
few moments when a Vestris was to dance or a Caffarelli to sing. 
The same libretti were set and reset, always after the same cut- 
and-dried conventional pattern, and the highest achievement 
was attained if auotber trill could be added to Dido's Jrta 
£ bravura, or it Artaaerse could prolong for three more bars 
the holding-notes of his Aria di portamento. There is a 
passage in Geoi^ Hogarth's memoirs^ which, though well 
known, is worth reproducing as a summary. ' In the structure 
of an opera,' he says, ' the number of characters was generally 
limited to sis, three of each sex ; and if it were not a positive 
rule it was at least a practice hardly ever departed from to 
make them alt lovers — a practice the too slavish adherence to 
which introduced feebleness and absurdity into some of the 
finest works of Metastasio. The principal male and female 
nngers were each of them to hare urs of all the different 
kinds '. The piece was to be divided into three acts, and not 
to exceed a certain number of verses. It was required that each 
scene should terminate with an ur; that the same character 
should never have two airs in succession ; that an air should 

' MtmaintfOtt OsTOfiij Qeatgt Hogarth. 

* Then wen flni kind*:— irla eantabOt, Jrta dt porinmmto, Arta di memo 
Mtnstttn, Aria paloHtt (fatlBltiao Arta di nota i piwtla, m Aria di t^/^^lta, or Aria 
iHPiriata),»aiAriadibnitm»,tirtaglUI^. Fw an attmple ot sMh «m tlte arliole 
on Open in Onra*! DMtotMti^ ToL U. pp. 509, j 10 (flnt tditioa). 
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not be followed by another o( the same cUbb; and that the 
principal ain of the piece should conclude the first and second 
acts. In the second and third acts there should be a scene 
consiBtiiig of an accompanied redtativ^ an air of execution, 
and a grand duet sung by hero and heroine. There were occa- 
sional choruses, but trios and other concerted pieces were 
unknown except in the Opera Butts, where they were be^nning 
to be introduced.* 

The spirit of man has often allowed itself to be confined hy 
narrow fetters, by the Unities falsely called Aristotelian, by the 
Tabttlatur of the Meistersingera, by the formal l<^c of the 
schools, but never in all its history has it submitted to prescrip- 
tion so meaningless and so pedantic. We may say of them, 
a> Macaulay said of the Newdigate, that the only rule which 
poeaeeses any common sense is that by which the length of tlie 
piece is restricted. The rest are fatal not only to any freedom 
of movement, bat to any intelli^ble vitality of idea. They 
crush the very breath out of the body, and leave it, like a male- 
bctor, hanging in chains. Indeed, the only forms of mu«c 
drama which still retained any semblance of life were the little 
comic operas and intermezzi, of which Pergolesi's Serva Padrona 
is at once the earliest and the most conspicuous example. 
These were at least human and personal ; they presented not 
diagrams of clasMcal heroes, but humorous portraits of contem- 
porary manners ; they were often, within their limits, pleasant 
and amusing. But like their kinsmen the Zarzuela of Spun 
and the Singspid of Germany they were too slight to maintain 
the conflict alone. By mmmon consent they were r^^arded as 
far below the level of Opera Seria, and evea when they shaied 
the stage with it, in alternate acts, were in no way allowed to 
challenge its pre-eminence. It may have been that they 
afforded less leisure to the card-players; it may have been 
that they could be understood by common people who bad 
never beard of Dido and Artaxerxes: at any rate, they were 
still of a rank comparatively humble, and fulfilled an office 
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cotuparatively sabordinate. It vas to Open Sena that the 
theatre belonged by right ; it waa to Opera Seria that Gluck'g 
reformvBB directed. 

He began tentatively enough with one of Metastasio'e libretti 
— La Semramide riconotciuta — which was produced at the 
Court Theatre on May 14, 1748, and given fire times in n^d 
Buccesnon. CrilicB are divided as to the historical importance 
of this work, Pohl ' declares that it gives little or no promise 
of the coming reform ; Marx ' draws attention to the power of 
mu«cal scene-painting, and finds at least a presage of the future 
dramatist in the scene between Semiramis and Scytalco. As 
a matter of (act it suited Cluck's purpose to proceed by slow 
d^rees. He was not yet quite sure of his ground^ he could not 
afford to dispense with the collaboration of Metastauo, the 
conventions of the time were still too powerful to be success- 
fully defied. Opera was a favourite form of entertainment in 
Vienna, and the traditional fashion had been set and stereotyped 
by a score of popular composers. Bonno, Wagenseil, and 
Beutter represented the native genius, and among their more 
august visitors came Hasse from Dresden, and Jommelli from 
Naples, and Addfatti from Venice, all pledged to muntain the 
three acts and the rix characters, and the five different kinds of 
aria, and the other di^maa of the Metastasian creed. Gluck 
had no desire to be homed as a heretic : at least he found it 
advisable to mature his own views before he proffered them 
as an open challenge to orthodoxy. 

The success of Semiramde encouraged its composer to a 
farther advance, and in 1749 and 1750 he paid two vints to 
Italy, -when he bronght out the two most important of his eariy 
operas — Telemaeeo, at Rome, La Clemenza tU Tito, at Naples. 
The larmer of these may be taken as the turning-point of his 
career, bis first definite attempt to break through customary 

> JoNpk Hayiln, voL 1. p. 87. 

■ OlMcft tMtl dfi Optr, ToL i. pp. 158-76. See ■!»> Mr. Eniert Nawnaa'i 
mdoma en Ohuk tmi U« Optra, pp. 30-31. 
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trammelfl and to tell a draniatic etory in a dramatic wsy. The 
scenes are so arranged as to emphasize the continuity of the 
plot, the characters are humanly concdved and contrasted, and 
Gluck thought so highly of the music that on no less than 
ten occasions he employs portions of it in his later works '. It 
sa^ something for the catholicity of the Roman taste that 
the open was received with unexpected favour, and that a few 
years later Oluck was rewarded by receiving from Benedict XIV 
the Order of the Golden Spur *. There is something almost of 
comedy in the spectacle of this arch-revolutionary at the 
Vatican. Not more incongruous is the stoiy of Voltaire and 
the P&pal dedication of Mahomet. 

The succeeding events are difficult to explain without some 
hint of discredit. We can hardly suppose that Gluclc was 
hribed either by his patent of nobility or by the Kapellm^ter- 
ship which, in 1754, was conferred upon him at Vienna; but 
the fact remains that for over a decade he attached Mmself to 
the court, and with one exception produced nothing better than 
polite futilities for the theatres of Laxenburg and Schonbrunn. 
It is true that the exception was OrfeOy which startled the 
entire Viennese world in 1762, but its very brilliance only 
serves to accentuate the darkness. There must have been 
some spirit of time-serving in the man who, after writing the 
magnificent scene between Orpheus and the Furies, could go 
back to work which at its best reminds ub of Jommelli, and at 
its wont of ReuttCT. 

At the same time, Orfeo ' is of such supreme importance 
that the history of operatic reform is commonly said to date 
from its production. In preparing it for the stage Gluck 
showed all the care and firmness which he could well display 

* 'SatMj the air ' Je f imploM et ja tremble ' of IpkigMt mi Tmirida. 

■ The nine hcnoor wm conferred In 1770 on Hoiart. Bnt Hoiut nerer need 
the tlUe, Glnok neTer laid It uidei k ehaiacteriitio example of the dilleremw 
between the tiro mtca, 

' For analjua of thii and Uke nbaeqiient operaa ol Glnck Ute reader mj 
be referred to the voliuaM of JSmzx and Mr. Enuot Newman already mtad. 
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when there wits an artistic principle at stiJce. He discarded 
Metastaaio, and took Calz&bigi as his librettist; rewrote tlie 
words until the eonged poet threatened to withdraw his col- 
laboration, domineered orer the rehearsals until the Emperor 
had to conciliate the nngers in peiaon, and met protests, 
appeals, and remonstrancea with the same fixed and stubborn 
opposition. The play was to be acted, not suuff through by 
posturing soprani and clock-work choruses. Che ford was to be 
pven without embroideries — ' add a roulade,' he said, ' and you 
turn it into an air for marionettes.' No wonder that the cast 
fdt the very walls of the theatre insecure, and that the 
audience listened to the first representation in pure bewilder- 
ment. It was not until the fifth performance that the woric 
received any intelligent appreciation, and then only at the hands 
of a few coDn<nBseurs. Cotmt Durazzo, to whom Gluck owed 
his appointment as Kapellmeiater, made a bold bid for popu- 
larity by printing the score, but in the next three years only 
nine copies were sold, and the whole undertaking appeared to 
have fallen to the ground, 

Gludt rengned himself to the inevitably and returned con- 
tentedly to Szio and Jl Pamano eonfiuo, and other occasional 
pieces, among which there stands out in relief a bright little 
comic opera called The Pilgrinu of Mecca, But Orfeo had 
shown him his true strength, and with aU hia philosophy he 
was not a man to he beaten. In 1767 he once more stepped 
down into the arena, and flung to the world the most imcom- 
promising challenge of his life. The opera of Alcette carried 
the principles of Orfeo to their logical conclusion : it was 
prefaced by a manifesto ^ which proclaimed the cause of reform 
and condemned with judicial severity the errors of the accus- 
tomed method. The function fif music, says Gluck, is to 
support poetry, without cdther interrupting the action or dis- 
figuring it by superfluous ornament. There is to be no con- 
cesnon to * the misapplied vanity of singers ' ; the warmth of 
' Qootod In Mr. Smtft Nawmin'i O kuk (mS At Qp*n, 19. 138-40. 
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dialc^e is not to cool off while the actor wuta for a weari- 
some ritornello or exhibits the a^fr^ o' ^ voice od an 
appropriate vowel ; the old da capo form ia to be given up as 
uodiamatic, and even the sacred distiBctbn of aria and recita^ 
live as far as possible obliterated. The overture isv* to prepare 
the spectators for the coming action^ and give them an indictu- 
tion of its subject ' ; instruments are to be empki^ed not 
according to the dexterity of their players, but according to 
the dramatic propriety of their tone ; there is to be no parade 
of difBculties at the expense of clearness, no virtuosity, no 
violation of good sense ; and as climax of audacity ' there is 
no rule which may not be sacrificed in order to secure an effect' 
It was impossible to leave this unanswered. The critics 
fell npoD Gluck as Scud&y had faDen upon Comeille, the 
court consulted Reutter and looked askance ; the public frankly 
declared that it found Alcette tedious and iminteUigible. ' For 
nine days the theatre has been closed,' sud one disaffected 
voice, 'and on the tenth it opens with a Requiem.' Gluck 
in short had offended everybody at one stroke: his patrons 
by seriousness, his rivals by denunciation, the singers by 
a diar^ard of their privil^^, the contrapuntists by an open 
defiance. No doubt there had been protests before: — the 
delicate satire of Addison, the mordant wit of the T^airo 
aUa moda, the solid reasonings of Diderot and Algarotti; 
they could be ignored or disregarded, or at moat referred to 
* the long-standing antagonism of poet and philosopher.' But 
here was a man in the very centre of the movement, a composer 
of established position and repute, who not only asserted that 
everybody else was wrong, but, worst of all, wrote operas to 
prove it. So the storm grew and gathered, and when, two 
years later, Gluck produced Paride ed Elena, with another 
rigorous dramatic scheme and another epiatle dedicatory about 
'pedantic harmonists' and 'ingenious negligences,' it broke 
above his head in a full torrent. Sonnenfels, Bumey, and 
a few other fordgn visitors supported him with their aj^lause 
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and sympathy: Vienna for the time being declared agunst 
faim. 

Discouraged but wholly unconvinced, he turned his thoughU 
toward Paria, Among his acquaintances was a certain Bailli 
de Soullet, dten attached to the French Embassy in Vienna, 
at wliofle suggestion he set to work with Calzabigi on Racine's 
Ipk^inie en Aulide. By the end of 177X the score was com- 
pleted, and meanwhile de Roullet sent home a long preparatory 
letter to the director of the Academic Royale de Musique, 
stating that the celebrated Chevalier Gluck was a great admirer 
of the French s^le of composition, that he preferred it indeed 
to the Italian, that he regarded the French language as 
eminently suited for musical treatment, that his opera of 
Orfeo had been a great financial success in Bologna, and 
that he had just finished a new work, in French, on a tragedy 
of the immortal Radne. In its creation he had exhausted 
the powers of art: — simple natural song, enchanting melody, 
redtative equal to the French, dance pieces * of the most alluring 
freshness ' ; everything that could please and nothing that could 
i^end the most delicate susceptibilities. Surely he deserved 
some acknowledgement for so nobly defending the French 
tongue against the calumnious accusations of its own authors '. 

In order to understand the full diplomacy of this letter we 
must go back twenty years, and trace the course of French 
Opera during one of its most distracted periods. Up to 1752 
Rameau was the unquestioned monarch of the Parisian stage. 
His opera of Castor et Pollux (1737) had placed him in the 
forefront of French composers, and the authority that he 
wielded was as absolute as that of Lully or Handel, But 
in 1753 an Italian troupe, popularly known as 'Les BoufFona,' 
obtmned permission to occupy the hall of the Opera-house, and 



* niit Mter, dktod Aug. 1, 1773, nwy be found, togstber with tberecoidt of tha 
|iainp*p«r-war which followed, in tn anoDymoiw Tolonw entitled Minuttru fota\ 
mrvir h Thttbiin d* la nriiobiHoK «pMt Am* la mtuifiw par IC Ii OmtUitr Oiuok 
(N»pl«, 1781), 
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there gave a season of those light intermezzi which showed the 
Italian vocal a^le at Its hest. Paris hesitated for a moment, 
and then split into two furious parties. The old Conserva^ 
tives rallied round the banner of Rameau and native art, the 
revolutionary par^ upheld the foreigners; within a few months 
the 'Guerre des Boufions' bad all but assumed a political 
importance. Pamphlet nuned after pamphlet and lampoon 
after lampoon : Grimm, in the Petit prophite de BohnoMekbrod, 
threatened the French people with extinction if it were not at 
once converted to Italian music; the Cwi du Hoi answered 
with less wit hut more acrimony ; Diderot, who hated Rameau 
for his attacks on the Encyclopaedia, took abundant opportuni^ 
of avenging himsdf; Rousseau, who had juat produced his 
Vevin da village, turned bis hack on himself with sublime 
incouBifltency, and proclaimed aloud that the French language 
was unsingable, and that French music was a contradiction in 
terms. An entire new school of Op^ra Comique arose out 
of the controversy. Poets like Marmontei, Favart, and Sed^e 
set themselves to write after the Italian models t Duni brought 
over from Parma his Ninette & la Cow, and followed it, in 1757, 
with Le Peinire anwureux: Monsiguy left his bureau and 
Philidor his chess-table to follow the footsteps of Fergolesi; 
lastiy, in 1768, came Gr^try from Rome and killed the old 
French operatic style with Le Tableau petrUmt and Zimire 
et Azor, 

So far, the victory of the ' Guerre des Bouffons ' lay definitely 
with the Italian party. In the contest of wits they had a clear 
advantage ; the death of Rameau, in 1764, had removed the chief 
of their antagonists ; the most diatrnguished composers of the 
time were almost without exception on their side. Hence 
the nationalists were looking out for a champion ; tor some one 
who should vindicate the majesty of the French s^le and . 
sUence once for all the audacious paradoxes of. Grimm and 
Rousseau. At the nick of time came de Roullefs letter 
from Yieona with its astute points and its carefully calculated 
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appeals. The Acadftnie Royale sat in sesuun to consider it> 
asked to see the first act of Iphiginie, read it with approral, 
and finally offered Gluck an engagement at Paris ' if he would 
pledge himself to write for them ux operas of the same kind.' 
If there were no one on the spot who could stem the tide of 
Italian partisanship, at least they would make themselves secure 
by a solid and lasting alliance. 

To Gluck the condition appeared nothing short of prohitntire. 
He was nearly sixty years of age, his home and office were in 
Vienna, he had no mind to throw up a comfortable appointment 
and risk the chances of a precarious livelihood abroad. He 
therefore wrote to his old pupil Marie Antoinette, and asked 
her to use her influence with the Academy. The wife of the 
Dauphin was not lightly to be denied, the obnoxious condition 
was rescinded, and at the end of 1773 Gluck recnved a formal 
invitation to bring bis work to Paris for rehearsal. 

At first he found himself in a difficult po«tion. He was 
a foreigner, and therefore an object of suspidon to the 
nationalist pamphleteers : he was a guest of the Acad£mie de 
Mosique, and therefore the natural enemy of the BoufEoniats. 
But he 1^ no stone unturned to secure his welcome. He 
wrote conciliatory letters, he called upon adverse critics, he 
obtained an introduction to Rousseau, and induced that poten- 
tate .to believe that there were some secrets of dramatic 
expression which even the Italians had not mastered. Then 
came the usual trouble with Hbe company. Yestris was ol>- 
stinate, L^;ro8 was out of health, Larriv£e, who had been 
cast for Agamemnon, showed no conception or understanding 
of his part, and Sophie Amould, the greatest operatic actress of 
the day, marred her readmg of Iphigime by a faulty intonation. 
More than once the composer threatened to withdraw his work 
and return to Vienna, more than once Marie Antoinette had 
to intervene, and it was not until April 19, 1774, that the 
opera was declared ready for performance. 

It was imdoubtedly the finest woik that Gluck had yet 
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written. Not less passbnate than Or/to and Alceste, it U 
nobler and more majestic tbaD either: the melody pore and 
dignified, the dramatic interest unbroken, the characters firmly 
drawn though presented with a' due artistic reticence and 
restraint. M. Qustave Chouquet^ sums it up in one happy 
phrase when be speaks of its ' Sophoclean ' quality : its golden 
transparency of style, its epic touch, its grandeur of proportion 
are not incomparable with the Antigone and the Oed^mt, In 
a word it is a true classic, instinct with vitality and inspiration, 
dominated throughout by reverence for a high ideal. 

On the world of Paris the opera made a profound impression. 
The Italian party essayed a few criticisms, but they found the 
majority against them ; they had lost their most powerful leader 
by the defection of Rousseau ; for the time they were obliged 
to confess themselves defeated. New versioiw of Otfeo and 
Aleette were at once prepared for the stage, and the former, 
given on Aug. 2, 1774, consolidated the victory which Iphiginie 
had already won. The war appeared to be over, when Gluck, 
in a moment of incredible folly, offered the Court La Cylhire 
atnigie, one of the feeblest of his Vienaese trivialities, and 
in its swift and disastrous fulure risked at a blow the loss 
of his entire position. 

Marmontd was not the man to let this error of strat^y 
pass imdrtected. The hero, it seemed, was not invulnerable ; 
the breath of popular opinion was veering round ; opportunity 
was ripe for meeting the Acad£mie de Musique with its own 
weapons. The Italian party had already vindicated its cause 
in Op^ra Comique, but it had no one at Paris who could 
rival Gluck in serious opera. Let them then borrow from 
thdr antagonists the policy of a foreign alliance, and invite 
across the Alps a composer who should be their leader and 
their champion. 

The field of selection lay within narrow limits. Jommelli 

' Article on Qlnok In Ghwra'i DieHanaT^, toL i. p. Soi (fint edition). Mr. Emat 
Kewmui (Oiycft and tb Qpero, pp. 1 31-33) takke* k MDMwhftt mMe di*p«u«ging view. 
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waa dead; Traetta, 'the moat tragic of the ItalianB,' had 
just returned tnm St. Petenbui^ broken in health ; PaiBiello 
iras setting out to succeed him at the Imperial court; Sarti 
left Copenhagen in this year to take up his appointment at 
Venice. Sacchini might have been a possible choice : he was 
then the idol of London, where he almost filled in public 
estimation the place which the death of Handel had vacated. 
But Sacchini's music, wholly typical of the Italian school, 
was ahnost too suave and uniform for the purpose required, 
and his idle and dissolute habits would have made him a very 
precarious aUy. There remuned but one man of conaidemble 
reputation, and to him accordingly the Bouffonists made appeal. 

Niccola Piccinni, the countryman and contemporary of 
Traetta, was bom at Ban, near Naples, in 1728. At the age 
of fourteen he entered Sant* Onolfrio, studied there for twelve 
years under Leo and Durante, and in 1754 made fata d£but 
at one of the smaller Neapolitan theatres. He found the 
Comic stage in the possession of Logroscino (i7oo-<53), a 
witty and versatile writer of musical farces who had' won 
from an admiring public the title of II IKo dell' Opera Buffa. 
At almost a single stroke he ousted his rival £rom popular 
favour, and established a reputation which soon spread beyond 
the limits of his native province. It was at Rome, in 1760, 
that he gained his greatest and most notable triumph. His 
opera La Cecehina, otaia La bttona jigliKola, took the city 
by storm : it was given at every theatre, it was sung in 
every street. It stood godfather to villas, to taverns, to costumes, 
it furnished the Roman populace with a store of catchwords 
and an inexhaustible theme of conversation. Within a year 
it was produced at every capital in Italy, wiUiin a decade 
at nearly every capital in Europe. To its rapid and unqualified 
success the whole history of eighteenth-century music can 
supply no paralleL 

The qualities of the work are easily enumerated : an amusing 
plot, an abundance of bright and pleasing melody, some real 
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Bense of colour, and an orchestral score of unaccuBtomed rich- 
□esB and elaboration '. It aoundg but a light equipment when 
we remember that during these same yean Gluck was planning 
Orfeo, but by some lucky accident it precisely hit the level 
of the public taste, and bo assumed an importance which 
was^ in part at any rate, factitious. There is genuine music 
in La CeccMna; but its limitations no less than its merits, 
may help to explain the enthusiasm of its reception. 

To Rcduni's modest and unpretentious temper these plaudits 
meant opportunity rather than reward. He had no idea of 
posing as a great master, his work lay before him, his popularity 
was but a stimulus to further effort Unluckily, he allowed 
industry to outrun discretion. In 1761 he wrote no less than 
six operas, in the next twelve years he increased the number 
by more than fifty } his quality degenerated, his patrons grew 
weary, and in 1773 he was hissed at the very theatre which 
had brought La Cecchina to its firat performance. We are 
told that he owed this disaster to the jealousy of hia pupil 
Anfossi: but that it could have been brought about at all 
is highly ugnificant. He had lost the confidence of lus public, 
he had not the strength of character to fight for his laurels } 
in Intter disappointment he withdrew from Rome, and retired 
to seek his fortune anew in Naples, There, among his own 
peopl^ he recovered something of his former skill and in- 
vention : indeed, the operas of Alestandro nelle Indie and 
/ vioffffiatori may challenge comparison with the beet of his 
early works. But they hardly penetrated beyond the city 
for which they were written, and at a time when his old 
masterpiece was being applauded from lisbon to St. Petersbui^ 
there were many parts of Italy in which his recent compositions 
were unknown. 

This was the man who, in 1776, was called forth impar 

* Ticdnni'i opcmi mm ki fnllj Mxned Qmt copyiiti dBmandsd a Mqnin more 
for tiaiiMrilaiig one d hli wcrt* Uuui one of an; oUieT ooaipoMr. Baroej, JVutnl 
Stan tfJtvtie in lUHn, p. 317. 
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congreimt AehUU to contend with Gluck. For such a struggle 
he poBseBBed but a meagre armoury of qualifications. His 
talent, unquestionable so far as it went, showed thin and slender 
beside the stalwart proportionH of his adversary; his tragic 
writing touched the height of the conventional standard^ but in 
no way rose above it ; his comedies, from the very nature of 
the case, lay outude the point at issue. He knew no word 
of the French language, he had no taste ttor intrigues and 
dipbmacies, he was so little a fighter Uiat he had fled from 
Rome at the first breath of antagonism. Indeed, the wonder 
is that he ever consented to enter the field. But the offer 
was tempting, the party enthusiastic, victory, he was assured^ 
lay within his reach : in an evil moment he emerged once more 
from seclusion, and confronted the downfall which one fatal 
success had doomed him to incur. 

At first, no doubt, the causes appeared equally balanced. 
Rcdnni was received with acclamation, Marmontel wrote 
poems in his honour, Ginguen^, d'Alembert, La Harpe, and 
a host of others assailed Gluck with invectives which strangely 
anticipate a more modem conb-oversy. The composer of 
Iphigime was accused of ruining the Parisian voices, of 
sacrificing music to a drama which, as La Harpe said, 'would 
have sounded better without it,' of endeavouring to conceal his 
numerous errors under a noisy and strident orchestration. 
He had no melody, no refinement, no sense of beauty; his 
recitative was uncouth, his harmony rugged, his modulation 
incoherent, his choruses were less appropriate than those of 
Rameau, his duets were stolen from Italy and marred in the 
stealing. Suard and the Abb^ Amaud retaliated, the dispute 
waxed hotter and more intense, and when, a year later, Gluck 
produced Armida, and Picdnni Roland, it broke into a war 
beside which tiie ' Guerre des Bouffons ' was a mere display 
of the parade-ground. No graver question had endangered 
national unity unce Blue fought Green in the streets of 
Constantinople, 
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To bring the matter to an iaaue Berton, the director of the 
Grand Opera, proposed to the two rivala libretti on the same 
Bubject, that of Racine's Iphigdue en Tauride, Gluck accepted 
the offer as a challenge, put forth hia full strength, secured 
the immense advantage of first representatioD, and on May i8, 
1779, crushed opposition beneath the greatest and moat 
enduring of his works. From the magnificent storm of the 
overture to the breathless drama of the sacrificial scene there 
is not a bar that is weak or superfluous, not a phrase that fails 
of its due effect. Pure musical beauty as evreet as that of 
Orfeo, tragic intensity deeper than that of Alcette, a firm 
touchj an undaunted courage, a new subtlety of psychological 
insight, all combine to form a masterpiece such as, through 
its entire history, the operatic stage had never seen. Envy 
itself could find no opening for attack : criticism was silenced 
l^ the tumult of approbation. The supremacy of a true 
dramatic ideal was completely vindicated, and not all the wit 
or malice of antagonism could gainsay it any more. 

As an illustration of its boldness and unconventionality may 
be quoted the opening of the famous scene in which Orestes 
'mistakes for repose of mind the prostration of physical 
fatigue.* 
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Six months later Gluck bade EarewcJl to Paris. He had 
achieved bis task, he had accomplished his purpose^ he could 
well afford to leave the field to a beaten enemy. Yet, la idle 
and desultory fashion, the war lingered on : I4ccinni gave his 
Iphiginie in 17S1 and his Didon in 1783; Salieri, the pupil of 
Gluck, responded in 1784 with Zet Daadidet ; Sacchiui intro- 
duced a diversion with his Dardaaus and his (Edipe i Colone. 
But the question was really settled ; these outbursts of guerrilla 
. warfare merely prolonged a struggle that bad become un- 
meaning, and in ^789 came the French Revolution and 
swallowed up the entire controversy. 

80 far, the history of operatic development has been virtually 
restricted to the career of a single man. Indeed, up to 1780, 
there is little else of any moment to record. The work of Italy 
during these years has already been considered. Spain had 
pasted through her own 'Guure des Bouffons' earlier in the 
century ', and was now contentedly following the fashion of 
her successive courts — Neapolitan with Ferdinand VI, Castilian 
with Charles III — while her most notable composer, Perez, 
accepted a rival service at Lisbon. The darkness of England 
was barely illuminated by Ame's Artaxerxe* (176a): the ballad- 
operas of Shield and Kelly had not yetappeared, and the British 
public was far too fully occupied in comparing J, C. Bach with 
Sacchiui to have any mind for eocouraging a native school. 
Germany was dominated \ty Graun and Hasse, both unflinching 
adherents of the conventional Italian style ; the more distant 
countries of Europe had not yet awoken to the artistic life. 
It remains, then, to trace the further course of the movement, 
and in particular to not« its influence upon the great masters of 
Vienna. 

' 8m the Mcoimt of tbs Compania da Trofaldiuea in Cumaiia'i Oriniea d* la 
6fwa Oolfauu m Madrid (HadiitC >878). 
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CHAPTER V 

THE OPEBA FEIOH HOZABT TO WXBER 

In the liUtoiy of operatic music the part played by Joseph 
Haydo may practically be disregarded. Of his fourteen operas 
all but two were occasional pieces written for the private 
theatres of Eiaenstadt and Esterhaz, and of the exceptions 
La vera Cotlanza was driven from Vienna unheard, and 
Or/eo, intended for London, was never finished. He believed 
himself that he needed only opportunity and experience to 
become a master of the stage, spoke of Jrmida (1783) as bis 
best work, and eloquently complained of the country exile 
which put all theatrical triumphs beyond his reach ^. But it 
would seem that in this matter he miscalculated his own 
powers. His constructiTe genius was essentially symphonic in 
character; he had little power of breaking his design to suit 
the requirements of a stage situation, and the best of his 
dramatic work is to be found in such light comedies as La 
Canterina and L'li^fedelth dehua, in which the methods of 
the theatre most nearly approximate to those of the concert- 
room. Had Glnck never written a single note the work of 
Haydn would not have been appredably altered. 

With Mozart the case is different: mdeed, the history of 
opera during the next ten years is littie more than an account 
of tiie wealth which he inherited and bequeathed. In him 
cottveiged all the streams of tendency which we have hitherto 
been separately considering : the sweetness of Italy, the mastery 
of C. P, E, Bach and Haydn, a dramatic insight which, though 

* See FoU'i Saydn, toL iL pp. 344-gS. 
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inferior to that of Gluck, was nerertheleas its most worthy 
succesaor. He poBsesged a natural gift of melody, such as the 
world has never seen equalled, and a quickness of ^prehenuon 
which learned by iostinct all that the science of his day had 
acquired. Bora in I75l^> he was a composer at the age of four, 
a pianist of European reputation at the age of ten ; at twelve 
he had written La ffn/a Semptice, at fifteen he took his place 
among tiie doctors of Bologna. Educated under the wise 
severity of his father, he attained a proficiency to which effort 
was needless and difficulty unknown ; and he entered manhood 
a skilled performer on three instruments, a master in every 
known branch of compoaiUon, and a genius whose brilliwice 
and fertility of resource were in tfadr kind unsurpassable. 

His eariy operas are cut after the customary Italian pattern, 
though they differ from the works of Oaluppi or Hasse by 
their far greater melodic beauty and their far higher sense 
of musicianship. In the beat c^ them. La FitUa Oiardiniera, 
for example, or MUridate, at Lucio Silla, there is an abundance 
of fine melody and a style remarkably mature, but, except 
perhaps for the last, there are few indications of dramatic 
power, while in all alike there are a good many concesaionB 
to the tyranny of the tdnger. It would of course be un- 
reasonable that we should expect otherwise. Mozait wrote 
these works at an age when most boys are studying the Latin 
grammar, and tiiough the gift of mnwc has often manifested 
itself early, some experience of life is needed for the under- 
standing of the theatre. Again he had, as yet, been almost 
exclusively subjected to Italian influencei, and though as a child 
be had witnessed the first perfomumce of Alceite in Vienna, 
it was not until later that he realized its true artistic value. 
But, in 1 7 78, after a probnged study of the Mannheim orchestra, 
he paid a vint to Paris and arrived Uieie in the very middle 
of the 'Gluckist and IMccinnist' controversy. In its actual 
movement be se«ns to have taken little or no part. Gluck 
was away, writing Iphigdue m Ttatride; with I^ccinni he 
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was on terms of no more than formal eomtesy, and though 
Grimm was his most cordial patron^ yet Qrimm wag at this 
time b^^ning to waver in allegiance. Indirectly, however, 
this visit marked a crisis in liis operatic career, and its effects 
were clearly shown when, in 1781, he produced at the Munich 
Carnival his opera of Idomeneo^ Here the influence of Gluck 
is unmistakable. The story does not admit of such dramatic 
subtleties as those of Alcette or Iphigfnie, but it la full of vivid 
and salient contrasts, and it affords abundant opportunity for 
stage-effect. And if we compare the score with any of Mozart's 
previous works for the theatre, we shall see at once the way 
in which he had profited by his new lesson. The formal 
overture is abandoned, and replaced, after Gluck's manner, 
by a short dramatic prelude. The choms has become an 
integral part of the plot ; indeed, at the most exciting moment 
it is virtually protagonist. The characters, though not yet 
free from conventdonalism, are within their limits clearly de- 
fined ; the rich and brilliant orchestration is evidently intended 
to give picturesque expression to the scenes. We know that 
about this time Mozart was making a careful study of Aleettt : 
ve may infer that the preface not less than the composition 
occupied his attention and directed his thoughts. 

Xo doubt the differences are wide enough. 'When I ut 
down to write an opera,' said Gluck, 'I endeavour before 
all things to forget that I am a musician.' To Mozart, at 
any time in his career, such a confession would have seemed 
littie short of artistic blasphemy. In his eyes the musical 
aspect was not an accessory but the supreme essential, and 
even dramatic expression must recognize the limitations im- 
posed by pure beauty of design and colour. Again, Idomenee 
is laid out on Italian lines, and to a large extent determined 
by the Italian style. The second tenor song, for example, is 
an aria di bratiura of pure virtuosity, wonderfully ennobled 
by rich harmonies and recondite modulations, but belon^ng 
tar more to what is called 'absolute-music' than to music 
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with any definite poetic intentioQ. In ehort, the mun his- 
torical interest of the opera lies in its reconciliation of separate 
ideals. A supreme work of individual genius, it is not less 
remarkable as the meeting point of many confiuent streams. 

It would be interesting to conjecture how much farther 
Mozart might hare followed Gluck had he continued to throw 
his strength into tragedy. Circumstances, however, decided 
otherwise, A few weeks after bis success at Munich he 
quarrelled with his patron the Archbishop of Salzburg, was 
turned penniless into the street, and there accepted a com- 
mission which affected the whole subsequent course ot hia 
opa«tic writing. It happened that at this time the Emperor 
Joseph II was endeavouring, as a part of his general policy, 
to establish a German opera-house in Vienna. The Burgtheater 
bad been selected for the purpose, and reopened, in 1778, with 
Die Burghiappen by a composer named Umlauf : it was now, 
after three years of effort, languishing for want of genius to 
direct it. National German opera was as yet in its childhood. 
The only native form was the Singspiel, a sort of light comedy 
or vaudeville, which in the hands of Johaon Adam Hiller 
(1728-1804) was beginning to attain an immense popularity 
at Leipsic, The tities of Killer's beat known works — Der 
Dor/harlner, Die Jagd, lAebe auf dem Lande — will sufficientiy 
indicate their character: pleasant little stories of village life, 
bright, innocent, and amusmg, which introduced the folk-song 
to the stage as Haydn vras introducing it to the concert-room. 
Their example was followed by a host of other composen, by 
Wolf and Schwdtzer, by Andr^ of Berlin, by Neefe, who was 
Beethoven's first instructor, by Georg Benda, who brought 
the style to Austria and showed Dittersdorf how to use it^. 
Naturally, therefore, the Burgtheater looked to comedy as its 
means of expression, and finding Mozart at the door called 
him in forthwith to collaborate. 

' DittendorPi Drr ^poftaftar und der Doktar (Tleniia, 1786) ii perii^pE the beat 
m of m Sngipiel pnn ftod tiniplB. 
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There can be no doubt that he vma a fitting sUy. The 
natural bent of his geniua was, on the whole, for comedy; 
his brilliance^ his wit, his playfulness moved mora eauly in 
the sock than in the buskin ; despite many preoccupations 
he had always been interested in the Singspiel, and had testified 
his interest both in his early operetta of Sattien et Battietmef 
and in the comic opera of Zaide which was still unfinished. 
When, therefore, the management offered him Bretzner's Sni- 
JUhrung out dem Serml he accepted it gladly, worked through 
the winter with something more than his customary enthusiasm, 
and, in 1781, effected with it the same minor revolution on 
the sti^ of Germany which Philidor and Gr^try had effected 
on that of France. The book was an ordinary Singspiel, 
and had recently been set in that form by Andr£ of Beriin. 
Mozart deliberately readjusted its balance, cut down the spoken 
dialogue, added new lyrics, revised the plot, polished the char- 
acters, and produced what was no longer a mere comedietta 
with incidental songs, but a true comic opera in which, as he 
said himself, 'the music should be everything.' Indeed, so 
far did he carry his principle, that in one or two numbers, 
notably in Oamin's immortal aria, the munc was written before 
the words. 

The success of IHe BntJuAruag led Mozart to believe that 
German opera would take permanent root in Vi^na. His 
letters are full of it: — advocacy of the German language as 
'not less fitted for singing than French or English and more 
so than Russian,* projects of a new comedy, ' the text by Baron 
Binder, the first act already finished,' predictions that the 
Italian company would soon give way to a worthier rival. 
But as time went on his tone grew less hopeful and more 
denunciatory. The whole scheme, indeed, was ruined by sheer 
mismanagement. True the directors offered him a libretto of 
th^r own, Welche Ut die bette Nation, but it was so bad that 
he refused to set it, and in a moment of absurd pique they 
quarrelled with him, turned him out of the theatre which he 
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had helped to create, and went back to Oaasmann and Umlaut 
and the rest of their docile mediocrities. The sole result of all 
his endeavoura was a little farce called Der Schaiupieldireeior, 
vbich he wrote in 17 86 for the Emperor's private opera-house 
at Scbonbrunn. And by that time the Grerman theatre had 
died of inanition, and Italy, led by Gluck's pupil Salieri, was 
once more in possession of the field. 

Mozart adapted himself to circumstances. Vienna wanted 
its operas in Italian, in Italian it should have them : and with 
Fifforo (1786), Dm Gtovatmi (1788), and Coaifan ttitte (1790), 
be permitted himself to concede to popular fashion. The 
change, however, was of less moment than at first sight would 
appear. In these three opera-books there is nothing diatinctiyely 
Italian except the versification and the phraseolc^: two of 
them are adapted from French ori^nals, the third, forced 
upon Mozart by the Emperor's command, is an ill-wrought 
tissue of impossible intrigue which belongs to no country 
in the reasonable worid. It is, in short, a mere historical 
accident that the three great operas were set to Italian texts. 
Had they been written tor the German, in which they are so 
often played, we cannot suppose that the quality of the music 
would have been senubly affected. For Mozart's dramatic 
method was always singularly independent ot the poef s col- 
laboration. It was focused mainly on two points: first, the 
presentation of each scene as a separate unit, second, and 
dependent on the first, the portrayal of such dramatis personae 
as succesuvely take part in the action and movement. For 
the general development of the plot he cared little or nothing ; 
tor the actual words uttered tar less than for the type of 
emotion which they suggest. The situations, one by one, 
are vivid and picturesque; the characters, point by point, 
are discriminated by a himdred subtle and delicate touches; 
but in no one of the great operas is there a coherent story 
or even any serious attempt at dmmatic illusion. They take 
us from the issues of human life into a fantastic fairyland of 
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their own, a land in wMch we feel that anything may happen, 
and that to sympathize or cenaure ia to emulate Don Quixote 
at the puppet-show. 

At the same time it ia no paradox to urge that they are, 
in their way, highly dramatic Given the scene, and admitting 
for the sake of argument that it could poasihly hare occurred, 
we feel that the whole colour and movement of it are set before 
us trith extraordinary skill and invention. The ball-scene in 
Don Giovanni strains credulity beyond the breaking-point, yet 
how well-marked is the contrast, how vigorous the denunciatory 
close. The imbroglio in Cori/an tutte is, dramatically speaking, 
little short of an outrage: yet at the time it so holds our 
imagination that we almost forget to disbelieve it. On each 
successive event is concentrated everything that music can do, 
every appropriate device of rhythm and figure and orchestra- 
tion ; there is not a motion, not a gesture that is not illustrated 
by voice or instrument, there is not a shade of feeluig which 
lacks its natural expression. The scene is always laid in 
Cloudniuckoo-town, but it maintuns the laws of its kingdom. 

Even more striking is Mozart's treatment of his characters. 
They are no more like real life than the Mirabells and Witwouds 
of Congreve : allowing the utmost for necessary operatic con- 
vention we see that they are drawn to a different scale, that 
they occupy a different canvas from ours. But though artifidal 
they are wholly conaiatent; they stand upon their own feet, 
they breathe freely in their own atmosphere. To have created 
Figaro and Leporello, Donna Anna and the Countess, Despina 
and Susanna, is no small feat of characterization ; and, in every 
single case, we may say that the limitations belong munly 
to the librettist, the merits entirely to the composer'. 

Yet, when all ia said and done, it is the music and not the 
play that remains with us : the intricacy of thematic treatment, 
the novelty and vigour of rhythm, the volume of sound, rich, 

> On thii pdnt the rMder ibonld coninlt the ankljwi of the opeiu in Jahn'i 
JTMort, vdL iiL 
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pure, and tnnspaieat, and above all the 'little dew-drops oE 
celestial melody* which hang sparkling upon every scene. 
To think oF Figaro is to think of ' Voi che sapete' and 'Dove 
aono ' and ' Deh vieni ' ; to think of Don Giovanni is to recall 
'La ci darem* and 'Batti batti' and the great sestet in the 
second act. AH the rest is there, eveTything is there if we 
have only the wit to see it; but to the most experienced 
critic as to the most unsophisticated auditor, it is the muuc 
that comes first. Plot and character, pathos and wit, all 
are idealized in the light of a serene and absolute beauty, 
which, even if it shines more abundantiy to those who can 
dissect its rays, yet illuminates to the full measure of capacity 
every eye that beholds it. When we are told that in these 
operas Mozart shows himself a great dramatist, we accept 
the proposition as one which is beyond denial: when we 
are told that he shows himself a great muudan it is our 
heart that assents. 

The same is true in even furtfaCT d^ree of his last woric 
for the stage. La Clemema di Tito (1791) may, for critical 
purposes, be disregarded; it was a mere court-pageant put 
tt^ther in eighteen days for the Emperor I^eopold's corona- 
tion at Prague, and though it contains some fine numbers, 
it is not unjustly described as 'a weak copy of Idomeneo.' 
Bnt in Die Zaaberfiiite (1791), produced but two months 
before his death, we have Mozart's method in quintessence. 
A plot 80 hopeless that after the first few scenes we give it 
up in despair; an atmosphere of magic which is merely an 
excuse for absurdities: a set of characters who are as in- 
effectual in action as they are unaccountable in motive: a 
bird-catcher dressed in feathers with a padlock upon his lips : 
a goddess from the machine who cuts every knot that stupidity 
could tie: — such was the harlequinade which Scbikaneder 
handed aver and which Mozart has turned into a living breathing 
masterpiece. As we listen to the music the ridiculous incidents 
pass out of our field of vision, the do^erel verse ceases to annoy 
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UB, and, most wonderful of sll, the charactera grow into diatinct 
being and pereonality. The magic of Tamino's flute has patsed 
into the hands of the composer himself, and before it all criticism 
lies powerless and spellbound. Indeed, if we want a ready 
measure of Mozarf s genius we hare but to read this libretto 
and remember that, after witnessing a performance of the 
opera, Goethe seriously proposed to supplement it with a 
second part. 

With Figaro, Don CHovanni, and Die Zm^erflote, the opera 
of the eighteenth cenhuy attains its climax. Before carrying 
on the story to its next great halting-place, in F\deUo, we 
must diverge for a moment to gather and group the lesser 
records of contemporary events, and may bq;in by noting 
an innovation which, though it had no immediate result, yet 
possesses in the tustory of the time a certain value and signifi- 
cance. Hitherto it bad been an accepted convention that 
fa^c opera should be based on a 'Classical' subject, that 
it should follow Vurgil or the Greek dramatists, or the poets 
of the Trojan cycle. Men bad not yet come to conceive 
the idea, on nliich in our own time Wagner so strongly 
innsted, that each coimtry should draw its material from 
its own national history or legend ; as yet, the dignity of the 
bnsldn demanded that the hero should be Aeneas or Achilles 
or Dardanus, or some such other remote and alien figure. 
But, in 1786, Gufltavus III wrote for his new theatre at 
Stockholm a patriotic libretto on the subject of 'Vasa,' and 
two years later Catharine II followed this royal precedent, 
and herself set upon the Russian sti^ the story of Prince 
01^, the mythical founder of the Muscovite empire. In the 
former case the composer was Naumann, a respectable and 
mediocre muodan, who stood for the time in high favour 
both at Stockholm and at Berlin : in the latter, the music was 
divided between Canobbio, Pacbkierich, and Giuseppe Sarti, 
who had recently taken up his residence in St. Petersbut^;, 
and had there made his reputation with his romantic opera 
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of Armida. Sarti (1729-1803) is a man on whom hiatoiy has 
been unduly severe. He fell foul of Mozart on a famous 
occaaion', and the story is always remembered against Mm: 
but it is foi^tten that he was at the same time a composer of 
real invention, an extremely akilf ul contrapuntist, and a brilliaiit 
and audacious master of the orchestra. The score of Armida^ 
for instance, contains many of the devices which have been 
carelessly attributed to Berlioz and Wagner : the use (A muted 
trumpets and dftrinets, experiments in comlnnation of instru- 
mental colour, and a remarkable freedom in the treatment of 
the strings. The ballet music and the cavatina 'Vieni a me/ 
should alone be sufficient to rescue this work from neglect. 
It is true that bis other operas, Le Gelorie vUIane, GiuOo Sabino, 
Dorina, and H Ri Medonte, in no way approach to this level ; 
yet a man's capacity can fiurly be estimated by his best 
achievement, and history may well pay some honour to the 
versatile artist who extended the range of orchestral expression, 
who taught Cfaerubini to write fugues, and who founded the 
conservatorium of St. Petersburg. 

Meanwhile there was arising a new generation of Italian 
opera composers, nearly all of whom show in some measure 
the influence of their time. Jommelli had died in 1774, 
Qaluppi in 1784, Sacchini in 1786, and with them the old 
conventional school passed away, though it still haunted the 
stage in the shadowy productions of Quglielmi and ZingarellL 
Of the younger dgfateenth-century composers, two may be 
dismissed in & few words ; Clmarosa, whose Matrirmnao tegreto 
(Vienna, 1792) is still a landmark in the history of comic 
opera, and Paer, whose CMnilla (Vienna, 1799) gained him 
his post of Kapellmeister at Dresden; but there are three 
who deserve a more detailed mention, both for the space 
which they occupy in contemporary events, and for the his- 
torical interest oftbdr work. 

' 8m Uter, eh. ix, p. »6^, 
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Giovanni Paisiello (1741-1815), bora at Tar»ito,and educated 
at Sant* OnoErio, was only prevented from being a great 00m- 
poBcr by the uniformity of hia incceflB. His whole life waa one 
long triumphal proceiaion from Naplea to St, Petemhurg', from 
St. Peterabui^ to Viemia, from Vienna to Paris. He was 
the &vourite of Ferdinand IV, of the Empreaa Catharine, of 
Joseph U, bf Napoleon : his early operaa II Mareheae itt 
TUipono and L'Idolo cmeae, rui the round of Europe, his 
Bttrbiere di Siviglia became so established an institution that 
Rossini was hissed, thirty yeam later, for venturing to set the 
same libretto. But to ua who have outgrown Puudlo's music, 
the main interest of his career is that it marks more deariy 
than that of any other Italian the transition between the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth cmturies. His greatest opera 
II Re Teodoro (Vienna, 1784), actually shows us the change 
of style in process; recallmg in Lisetta's rondo the influence 
of Mozart: — 



^^ 



J i P-rpj-^ 



and in iSe voi bramaie almost antidpating Verdi's earlier 



An artist, who knows that whatever he produces will be 
equally sure of approbation, will need a more sturdy fibre 
than Paisiello's if he is to resist the ten^itwtiona of indolence. 
Even in 11 Se Teodoro the writing is curiously unequal ; now 
a phrase of real melodic invention will be answered by some 
careless platitude, now a bit of sound scoring or a touch of 
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dnmalic effect will be nentrolized hy whole pages of perfunctory 
irreleTance. And in Hub matter, as might be expected, his 
later compoaitioDs display no improvement. I^m 1785 to 
1797 he was ooiirt composer to Fn'dinand IV, and during 
that time poured out upon the Neapolitan stage a flood of 
haaty, ill-conudered, and superficial eloquence, Hh fertility 
was no doubt remarkably and it may weQ be considered 
a paradox to ascribe indolence to a musician who, in three 
quarters of a century, produced 94 operas and 103 works 
for the Church; but the highest labour of the artist is that 
which rises from self-criticism, and to this levd it would 
seem tiiat Paimello never attained. Of his Neapolitan operas, 
/ Zingari in fiera, Mna la pazza (PAmore, and La MoUnara 
had perhaps the greatest vc^e, but all alike were acclaimed 
nith facile enthuBiasm when they appeared, and all alike are 
deservedly forgotten now. 

Of more serious consequence to the historian is Antonio 
Salieri (1750-1825); the master of whom Beethoven did not 
disdain to profess himself a disciple'. Bom at L^;nauo in 
the Veneto, he went early to Vienna where Gaasmann took 
him under protection, and where,' in 1770, he won his first 
success with a comic t^era Le Dwme letterate, Austria was 
still ringing with the controversies of Alcette, and the young 
muucian, actuated we are told by diplomatic motives, betook 
himself as pa[al to the composer whose rivalry he had most 
reason to fear. His assidmty was reworded: Gluck soon 
taised him from the position of pupil to that of asuatant, 
and, in 1781, ou returning from the French campaign, en- 
trusted him with the libretto of Le$ Dandideif which had 
been sent as a conuniauon from the directors of the Academic 
de Musique. With tlus work, produced in 1784, the reputation 
of Salieri was definitely established. Hiere is no need here 

' 'Der 8eh&l«T BraUtomi war da.' But tb« imtniottati which Beatboms 
Teceived baa Salieri data not wem to have erUnded beyond the declamation of 
hi* Italian aria*. 
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to diBCuae the unworthy strategy by which he allowed Mb 
maater'B name to appear on the biUt': in any case, the opera 
brought him fame and fortune^ both of which he augmented 
next year in hia brilliant comedy La Grotta di Trqfomo. But 
the climax of his populari^ waa- yet to come. In 1787 Paris 
witneaaed the first perfonnance of hia Tarare, vhicb, despite 
a poor libretto, was received with such a tranaport of applause 
that, for the firat time in operatic history, the composer was 
called before the cuxtaia and publicly crowned. It aay« much 
for Salieri's modesty and eamestnesi of purpose that after 
this triiunph he withdrew the work, rewrote it to hia greater 
aatiafaction, and, in 1788, produced it afresh at A^enna, under 
its better-known title of Amr, Si d'Ormut. There have been 
many instances in which an artiat has been taught by failure 
that second thoughts are beat: there are not many in which 
he has learned this lesson from popular ^probation. 

The rest of Salieri'a dramatic work is of less importance, 
though he continued to write for the stage until 1804. But 
hia three principal operas give him an honourable position 
among the composera of his time, and should at least be 
suffident to save hia name from oblivion. That his music 
no longer holds our attention is incontestable. It falls between 
tlie methods of hia two great contemporaries ; it ia leaa dramatic 
than' that of Gluck, it haa leaa melodic genius than that of 
Mozart, and it has gone the way te which evolution unerringly 
directs all compromises and intermediaries. Yet in its kind 
it possesses a certain strength and dignity; it is the work of 
a man of talent who wrote his best and who never d^pnded 
hia art into an appeal for populari^. An odd historical 
accident haa linked his name with the two most hmoua of 
the eariy nineteenth century. He gave lessons to Beethoven, 
he waa director of the school in which Franz Schubert waa 
educated ; and amid thia conateUation of genius he holds a minor, 
but not an ignoble place ; a star self-luminous indeed though 
not of the first magnitude. 
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Tluid, and most remarkable of the three, was Luigt Cherabini 
(1760-1843), the autocrat whose despotism was for bo maoy 
years tempered by the epigrams of Berlioz. He was bom at 
Florence, where his bther held the post of Accompaaist to 
the Peigola, exhibited the usual precocity dE miudcal gaoius, 
and, in 1777} received an endowment from Leopold, duke of 
Tuscany, in order to prosecute his studies under Sard, at 
Bolt^na. His education was a curious mixture of the practical 
and the &eoretic. On the one hand, Sarti employed him as 
a collaborator in minor parts, and even allowed him to produce 
one or two operas of his own — Qutnto Fabio in 1780, Armida 
and Adriano in 1783 ; on the other, he was kept to a course of 
counterpoint exennses more rigorous and more uncompromisii^ 
than had been set since the days of Palestrina. Both alike 
were of considerable service : from the one he gained an early 
acquaintance with stage eSeOi and a working knowledge of 
the theatre and its methods ; to tbe other be owed that 
transparent style and that mastery of polyphonic resource 
which liave kept Us work alive to the present day. In an 
age when operatic writing was too <rftea slovenly and careless, 
when it moved from act to act with slipshod feet and uncertun 
um, we can hardly ovo^-estimate the value of such steady 
discipline. It brought its attendant dangers in tbe narrowneas 
and pedantry for which Cherubini became notorious in bis 
later life ; but at least it made possible such unqueoticHied 
masterpieces as Let deux Joum£e», and the overture to Anacr&m. 

Up to 1786 he remained in Italy, writing some half-a-BCore 
of opovs, and producing them vntb success at every great 
theatre from Rome to Venice. Then follovred two years of 
wandering, at the end of which, in 1788, he transfured bis 
allegiance to the French Academic, and from thenceforward 
made Paris his home. He arrived at a moment singulariy 
opportune. The old war of Gluckiats and Piccinnists was 
virtually over, indeed controversy found itself more fully oc- 
cupied with the prospect of the States General, and unid the 
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•bock oF ^ver inraes art was enjoying a period of comparative 
peace. That the great RevolutioQ ahould have stimulated the 
taste for popular amusements will appear strange to those alone 
who are unacquainted with the buoyant courage of the French 
nation. The same spirit which, in 1870, filled the comic 
papers with caricatures of the nege, and invented the ' Danse 
des Obus ' for impromptu festivity, is equally apparent as we 
turn back to the record of those ominous years which witnessed, 
in earthquake and hurricane, the birth of the Third Estate. 
In 1791, the year of the king's flight, no less than seventeen 
new theatres were opened in Paris ; between that date and 
1800 the number bad increased to thirty-five. In 1794, the 
year of Robesjnene'B execution, Sarrette brought forward hia 
project for a Conservatoire de Musique, and carried it into 
<qieration the next autumn. And with all this increase of 
opportunity came a comparative freedom from artistic dis- 
coBsion, Patriotism had a more serious cause to maiatain 
than the singing qualities of the French language. It was 
of more moment whether a man were Jacobin or Girondist 
than whether be preferred the Austrian or the Italian versions 
' of Iphig4me. There were threats of fordgn invasion more 
formidable than the 'BouSoos': there were weapons of conflict 
more deadly than the sarcasms of Qrimm and Vaugirard. The 
fighting instincts of tiie people bad foiwd tbnr issue in the 
political field, and art, for the time, was common ground where 
men could meet and shake bands. 

When Chembini arrived in Paris the first place among 
French composers was held by Gr^try, whose early success 
in Op^ Comique has already been recorded. Since the days 
of Zimre et Axor, Gr^try had been prosecuting bis career 
with varying fortune; and though he had gained no very 
certain hold on the fickle affections of the Parisian populace, 
bad more than once roused them to a pitch of enthusiastic 
and welt-merited approbation. L'£preuve viUafftoite (1783) 
by a few judicious amendments tunied its first defeat into 
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a signal victory; Siehard Caw de lAon (1784) became the 
vatdiword of the Royalists, and on one memorable occasion 
fanned to a fervour of excitement the smouldering indignation 
of Versailles^; La Caravane de Cain (1784) hit the national 
taste for the pictumque, and attained a rc^^ which lasted 
over five hundred representations. Against these, no doubt, 
may be set many failures : they were forgotten on the morrow 
(rf thdr birth, and we have little need to recall thdr memory. 
But they may serve to remind us that Gr^try, more than any 
other composer of eminence, was curiously compact of strength 
and weakness. Gifted with real melodic ability, he frankly 
avows that he regarded Haydn as 'a dictionary which any one 
might consult who woiild.' Often graceful and delicate in style 
he is sometimes so unsubstantial that, as was eptgrammatically 
said, * one could drive a coach and four between the baas and 
the first violin.' His sense of stage effect is frequently defi- 
dent ; his sense of colour is usually keen and pure ; and the 
overweening vanity, so amusingly illustrated in bis EttaU tur 
la muaiqWi exa^erated his merits and left his bults uncor- 
rected. It is precisely the same with his criticism. He lays 
down the principles of dramatic writing with a luminous good 
sense which recalls the pre&ces of Gluck, and supports them 
by a psychology which shows no advance on the paradoxes 
of Hdvetiua. Qf Sacchini, of Jommelli, of Galuppi, he speaks 
with truth and inught: yet it was he who said that Mozart 
' put his statue in the orchestra and his pedestal on the stage.' 
And the climax is reached in a memorable sentence which 
links his own name with that of his favourite librettist: 
'C'eat avec franchise que je dis n'avoir jamais cherch^ 
a imiter Pergol&ze : j'^tois sa suite comme Sedaine est celle 
de Shakespeare'.* 

Beside Or^ry there were two other notable composers in 

■ See tiw ebepter ' Rkhiid, O m; Ung/ in CMjle'e Fnmdt BtMbOan, 
bk. Tii, ch. iL 
* AMrii mr In MtMtiiH, lii, 431. 
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the field. The first, Frangoia Joseph Oossec, the Belgian 
(1735-1839), vaa already a man of position and repute, the 
reoi^anizer of the Concerts Spirituels, the founder (in 1784) 
of Ute Parisian Ecole de Chant. He had made his d^ut in 
Paris as early as i75i> he had written symphonies and quartets 
before 1760^, he had won his fame as a brilliant colourist, and 
a bold and skilful master of orchestral effect. In 1764 he 
began to write for the theatre, and during the next twenty 
years produced about the same number of dramatic works, 
mainly on the scale of grand opera; all successful in their 
day, all at present imknown or unheeded. He was essentially 
a clever artist ; lacking in force and inspiration, bHt qnick 
and ingenioufl, ready and fertile in resource, almost bouadless 
in audacity. The result is that while bis work is foigotten 
he has in many ways influenced the training of better men. 
Like the Worship of Reason, with which, in Revolutionary 
times, he was officially connected, he plays but a transitory 
part in the great drama: yet the scene in which he a}^>ears 
ifl fall of significance, and it bears its due share in the de- 
velopment of the plot. 

Of a different stamp was Etienne Henri M£hul (1763-1817), 
who, in 178S, had exchanged hia native Ardennes for Paris, 
and had begun to write opera under the direct encouragement of 
Gluck himself. Gentle, modest, and reserved, he had litUe 
taste for the conflicts and intrigues of the theatre; his first 
three dramatic works were written solely for practice, with 
no thought of publication or performance, and the fourth, 
Cora et AUmzo, was stall waiting its turn in the ante-rooms 
of the Academic. It is something to the credit of the age 
that in a few years' time he became Chenibini's most serious 
rival, and that a talent so little enhanced by arts of diplomacy 
was recognized and estimated at its true value. But as yet 
he had brought nothing to the test, his name was barely 

* Sac UtoTi ch. viii, p. 115. 
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known, his career atiU open before tmn, and even hia equip- 
ment partial and incomplete. 

Such was the state of affairs in Paris when, at the end of 
1788, Cherubini brought out his new tragedy Demophon. The 
work as a whole ii not of his best : it is a compromise between 
the methods of Gluck and those of Sarti, and like all com- 
promises it failed to satisfy. Next year, however, brought 
aid from an unexpected quarter. L^nard, the barber of 
Marie Antoinette, obtained leave to collect a company for 
the performance of Italian opera, sent Viotti to Rome for 
ungers, and offered the conductorship to Cherubini, The 
new venture opened in a ball of the Tuileries, then, dislodged 
by the fall of the Bastille, removed to what F^tis calls *une 
esp^ de bouge' at the Foire St.-Germain, where, in 1793, it 
built and occupied the famous Th^tre Feydeau. Here Cherubini 
found his opportunity. The accommodation, no doubt, was 
somewhat meagre, but he had an excellent cast with a first-' 
rate orchestra, and after practising his hand by adding songs 
to the woritfi of Cimuosa and Punello — a deplorable practice 
from which, for half a century, French music was never entirely 
free — he set his reputation beyond cavil with the brilliant 
masterful rhetoric of Loddiika. It is interesting to compare 
the score with those of Mozart's later operas. There is some- 
thing of the same breadth, there is much of the same lucidity, 
the texture is almost equally rich, the instrumentation almost 
equally sonorous ; but in the one we have the work of a poet, in 
the other that of an orator, vigorous, clear, persuanve, yet lackiiig 
the divine inevitableness of Don Giovanni and Die ZauberfKte. 
In a word, the Parisian critics who accorded to LoddUka the 
welcome which, a few months later, they refused to Mgaro, 
unconsciously antidpated the epigrammatic judgement which 
spoke of a lyric poem as ' beau comme la prose.' 

In the meantime M An! had been set in charge of the ThMtre 
Favart, whither, in 1791, he transferred from the Academic hia 
n^lected score of Cora et Alamo, and for the next ten years 
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the two theatres maintained a friendly rivalry, ruiiSi, in 1801, they 
amalgamated into the Op^ Comique. Daring thia period, 
indeed, they shared the dramatic field between them. Gr^try 
was now coming to the decadence of his power, and tiiough 
he still continued to write operas, failed to maintain the lerd 
of his old reputation : Gossec deserted the stage for hymna to 
the BepuUic and sendees to the Gkiddess of Reason : occasion 
laToured the two younger men, and they both bad ability to 
make use of it. It is to this opportunity that we owe M^hul's 
Eigikrotine et Corodm (1790), Hormtiiu Coelit (1794), Doria 
0797}).'"'*^ -iJfHeK (1799), beside a host of lesser works which 
led up, in due course, to the two masterpieces, Uthal (1806), 
Joteph {1807), by which his name is best remembered ia 
history. To their challenge Cherabini responded with EUta 
(1794}, MiJ4e (1797) and, greater than eitiier. La deux 
Jamn^ (1800), which shows a conciseness of expression and 
a warmth c^ feeling onusual in bis oompOMtions. These were 
snixeeded, in 1803 u>d 1804, by the two ballet-operas of 
jMKrfon and AtMUe d Seyrot : both admirable of their kind, 
and both recared with unmistakable favour, 

ComdUe was 'condemned by the Duumvirs, acquitted by 
the people ' : Chembini in like manner was paid for his popu- 
larity by the alienation of the court. The directorship, which 
he had almost a right to claim, was given in 1 801 to Paisiello, 
and in 1803 to Lesueur; his name was omitted from the first 
list of the L^on of Honour (1803), which included those of 
Gossec, M^ul, and Gr^try : and Napoleon, whose enmities 
were, seldom generous, appears to have taken delight in sub- 
jecting him to the pettiest forms of public humiliation. It 
was, therefore, an odd irony that when, in 1805, he acce|ited 
a commission from Vienna, and there produced Fam»ka, the 
last and greatest of his operas, be should have seen his proq>ects 
eitdrely destroyed by the invasion of the French army with his 
Imperial enemy at its head. The work was so far successful 
tiiat it attuned a few representations, and won the cordial 
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euiogy of BeeUiovea : then it wm uleaced by the echoes of 
Austerlitz, and the composer returned to France, broken in 
health, overwhelmed with disappointment, and fully determined 
to abandon the theatre '. 

A far more important opera was imperilled by the French 
invanon of 1805. On November 30, a week after Napoleon's 
occupation of 8chonbrunn> lideUo was produced at the Theater 
an der Wiea, given for three nights to scanty and preoccupied 
audiences, and then withdrawn in a fit of disgusL A few 
months later it agun essayed its fortunes, but it was vom 
clamantia t» deterto, and there were none to hear : after 
April, 1806, it duappeared from the boards, and returned for 
no less than eight years to the duaty shelves of its composer's 
bookcase. We have no means of knowing whether N^oleon 
had heard about Beetfaoven-'s relations with Bemadotte: at 
any rate retribution speedily followed the offence, and Florestan 
was sentenced by the discarded patron of the Eroica. 

The history of FldeUo is too well known to need mxae 
than a brief recapitulation. Ever since his arrival in Vienna, 
Beethoven bad kept in view the prospects of a successfol 
opera: indeed, Haydn invited him from Bonn, in 1792, with 
the express purpose of training him to write for the stage. 
But as the years went on the prospect grew fainter, partly 
from the set of his genius towards other toniM of compositiony 
partly from his extreme difficndty in finding a suitable libretto. 
His sturdy puritanism revolted from the frivolous morals of 
the Austrian theatre; to the stories of Figaro and of Don 
Gtevatmi he expressed the most open dislike, and so long as 
these represented the prevailing fashion he had little hope 
that his scruples would be satisfied. At last, in 1804, his 
friends brought him, from Dresden, the text of Paer's Bleonora 

' He H) hpiepe>tel ■■ to oompcse, in 1S09 tnd 1810, tlie two inull opana of 
ifmmaliDtu knd lit Oammdo, vid to follow them -wiOi Ltt Atmuingtf in 18)3 aod 
J3i Baba in 1S33. Bat dMldt« Ume gtmerou •xoeption*, it renmina troe tliat 
•ftn the letom from n«Da* he devoted hinuelf mainlj to nemd miuie. 
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Mtio ramore CBt^ugaU, a book of which the subject at least 
was unexi^ptioiiable : during the winter a German tranHlation 
was prepared, and> in 1805, Beethoven retired to Hetzendorf 
and mote the ntumc. Then followed a rigorous period of 
alteration and recennon ^. The opera waa first presented in 
three acts, with the overture commonly known as 'Leonora 
No. 2' Id 1 806, at the urgent entreaty of Breuning, Beethoven 
sacrificed three numbers, reduced the whole work to two acts, 
and rewrote the overture from beginning to end (Leonora 
No. 3). In 1807, he composed an entirely new overture in 
C major (Op. 138), erroneously called Leonora No. i, for 
a performance at Prague, which was projected but did not 
take place. In 18 14 the work was again revised, the title 
aheied to Fidelio, the action quickened, and yet another 
overture composed, that in E major, commonly called ' Fidelio ' 
or 'Leonora No, 4.* To make the story complete it may be 
added that the first performance in 1814 waa introduced by 
the overture to the Ramt of Athent, as the FideUo was not 
finished in time. Such a method is of ill-augury for a dramatic 
career. We know, from a note in one of the sketch books, 
that in aiHte of alt this labour and disappointment, Beethoven 
still continued to feel the attractions of the stage, but we need 
have little wonder that he returned to it no more. The in- 
ddental pieces which he wrote for the plays of Collin, Ooethe, 
and Kotzebue are not more dramatic in quality than the ballet- 
mumc to Prometheta ; in opera he concentrated his entire 
genius on one superb example, — iintan ted leonem. 

As to the beauty of the music there cannot be two reasonable 
opinions. It belongs to the time of the fifth symphony, of 
the Rasoumoffsky quartets, of the violin concerto, the period 
in which Beethoven attained his most perfect balance of ex- 
pression and de«gn, nor is it in any way unworthy of its 
compeers. The richness <^ its melody, the brilliance of its 

J Dr. Otto Jahn (Brdtkopf ft HlMd, 
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orcheatratioD, the aplendid strength and vigour of ita greateit 
OTerture combine to gin it rank among the first mastequeces 
of composition. Yet in the history of operatic literature it 
stands alone. It follows no precedent, it has created no 
schoolj with the possible exception of Lei Troyea» it has 
not seriously influenced any' theatrical work of the nineteenth 
century. Till the time of Wagner it remained the one supreme 
instance of an epic drama; and Wagner's whde conception 
of the stage was so different from Beetiioven's that, in this 
matter, no fruitful comparison can be drawn between them. 
We may remember that when Beethoven took fideHo in hand 
he had for fifteen years been training almost exclusively on 
the cyclic forms. Sonata, concerto, symphony, quartet, these 
had been his work, in these he had matured his thought and 
developed his st^e. Add that the bent of his mind was 
essentially symphonic, just as that of Bach's was essentially 
contrapuntal, and we may posaibly explain both the stiwigth 
of FideHo and ita isolation. To call it a dramatic symphony 
would overstate the case: bnt it is a drama conceived and 
executed on symphonic lines. 

To illustrate this position we may lay the score side by side 
with that of Don Oiovanni, It has already been noted that 
Mozart goes far to htdd the balance between ' absolute music * 
and tile requirements of the stage: but whereas in his work 
the dramatic ideal ia made compatible with the melodic, in that 
of Beethoven it is commonly Bubordinated. Take for instance 
the two famous quartets — JVon ti fidar, o nUtera, from the one> 
Mir ut so vmnderbar tram the other. In both alike we have 
an imbroglio of cross-purposes: different issues to maintain, 
different emotions to express; tangled threads of feeling, to 
be woven somehow into a texture of musical beauty. This 
is Mozarfs sdution of the problem^: 

* For Teuom of ipMe only tlu opening ttMm of Honrt'i ii quoted. Bnt 
fully to &ppi«d«te the oontnrt it U necesHuy to oompuo tba two qwcteti 
thronghoiiL 
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Here it is easy to trace the formal dengn, yet Mozart 
faaa not only employed it as the vehicle c^ three distinct 
emotional moods, but, at the end of Don Oioranni's phrase, 
has pressed it into the dramatic service as a note of irony. 
And the case is even stronger at the entry of the second 
thetn^ where, as Bua|ncion ripens. Donna Elvira grows more 
urgent. Donna Anna and Don Ottavio more concerned, and 
Don Giovanni more insistent in his rdterated protests of 
iimocence, Beetlioven, on the other hand, like many great 
poets, is too autocratic for the theatre: he makes his 
characters say not what they want, but what he wants, and, 
in this example, even subdues their will to the strictest and 
most exact of muucal forms: — 
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Here there is no attempt at characterization; Marzdlina 
expressea her hopes, Leonore her fears^ Jaquino his perplexity, 
and Rocco his comfortable paternal bleeaing to precisely the 
same phrase with precisely the same treatment. Beethoven's 
quartet, in short, is for pure delight, for the pleasure of dainty 
melody, and flexible part-writing: it thrusts all emotion into 
the background, and gives ub ' simple beauty and naught else.' 

But, it will be urged, Ildelio contains some dramatic 
numbers : IMzam/s ' Ha ! welch* &d Augeabliclc,' Leonoras 
' Abscheulicher, wo eilst du hin,' and above all, the great 
prison-Hcene in the second act. True: they are as dramatic 
as the first movement of the D minor sonata, as the scherzo 
of the Fifth symphony, as the slow movement of the concerto 
in O. One of Beethoven's highest endowments was his power 
of writing intense and passionate melody, and it was not likely 
that this power should be paralyzed by the opportunities of the 
stage. But he never stands clear of his characters, or lets them 
tell their story in their own way; he projects his personality 
into them, he makes them speak with his voice and utter 
his thoughts : it is not Florestan that we see, but Beethoven 
himself, sitting in darkness and solitude and thinking of the 
'feme Geliebte.' There is hardly a song which may not find 
a parallel among his lyrics ; there is hardly a figure or a phrase 
which do^ not recall the method of his instrumental composi- 
tiona. And this is the reason why even so academic a device 
as a quartet in canon does not strike the hearer as incongruous 
or out of place. It is like the canon in the Fourth symphony, 
it is like the double counterpoint in the 'Pastoral' sonata; 
merely a point of musical design set with unfailing tact in 
a scheme, the essential purpose of which is muucal. 

With Fidelio the great period of Viennese opera came to 
an end. Schubert^ like Hein^ so fiu mistook his genius as 
to attempt the stage, but his first opera. Die Burgachaft (1816), 
was left unfinished, his second, IHe ZtmlUnfftbruder (written 
1818, produced 1820], entirely failed, and the others cannot 
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be Baid to have obtained a bearing*. Even tbe exquisite 
incidental music which be wrote for Hebnine ron Chezy's 
Rotamunde (1823) sbtired, after two nigbta, the disaster of 
that unfortunate play. No doubt this may partly be referred 
to the astonishing apathy with which Schubert's work waa 
received by his contemporaries; but a more positive cause 
was the fact that, in 1823, Rossini arrired at the Kamthnerthor, 
and that in the flood of bis facile genius all native growth 
waa overwhelmed. 

Meantime Paris had been passing through another period 
of turmoil, which divided court, professoriate, and pc^ulace, 
and which at one time bade fair to rival, in violence if not 
in wit, the hostilities of the 'Guerre deg Boufions.' Two 
French composers had arisen to follow in the footsteps of 
Gr^try and M^ul, The elder, Jean Fran9ois Lesueur (1763- 
1837), began as a Church muiucian, and indeed was admitted 
by the Archbishop of Paris Into minor orders. But, in 1792, 
he deserted Notre Dame tor the stage, and next year estab- 
lished his reputation by producing La Caveme at the Th€&tre 
Feydean. Two or three unimportant successes followed, then 
a period of inaction, and then. In 1S04, he won, with Osaian, 
the greatest triumph of his life. Napoleon, who had recently 
appointed him Mattre de Chapelle, sent for him, loaded him 
with favours, and treated him thereafter as the accredited 
representative of the National party in French music, Lesueur, 
a gentle, amiable scholar with a taste for Greek modes, accepted 
bis honours modestiy, and after one more opera (La Mort 
d'Adam, 1809), retired into the professorial chair, where he is 
best remembered as the teacher of Beriioz, Ambroise Thomas, 
and Gounod. 

> fioftonttda (i8ai), left vnfinitlied : Dia Vtrtchmrmm (1833), printed by 
Spink, bnt not performed in Schnbert'i lifetime: ^(Ibnw itnd XWrvQa (iSi)) 
and Fiaiibraa (1833), both rejected: Saammda (1S33), gnea at the Theatn 
•n der Wien, Dec to, iBij, and withdnwn after two repneentstiDiu. Thaw 
mi bIm k boyiih eitnnigULia, Du Tti^tU Lutttdibm, and oaa at two null 
opeavttaa, tuoie of which wei« ever pecfmned. 
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The younger, Franjoia Adrien Boieldieu (1775-1834), may 
be called the B&ttoger of the French atage. He was a tender 
and graceful compoaer of lyric melody, whose operatic style 
is well described by Killer ss the artistic continuation of the 
ehatuon. His first important work was the Cal^e de Bagdad, 
given at the Th£itre Favart in jSoo; the two masterpieces 
on which hia fame principally rests are Jean de Parit (1812) 
and La Dame blanche (1835}, the last of which is still justly 
regarded as one of the two or three finest examples of French 
light opera. It is noticeable that an artist who so readUy 
gained the ear of his public should have addressed it so seldom : 
but Boieldieu was of a timid and retiring disposition, uid 
always hesitated long before confronting Fortune. A professor 
at the Conservatoire, he used to submit his manuscripts to 
his pupils; an acknowledged master, he took lessons from 
Cherubini; and at the time when the strains of his Dame 
blanche were ech(»ng from one end of Paris to the other, 
he could find so better reason for his success than ' a reaction 
from Italian influence.' Seldom in the wars of art has a cam- 
paign been headed by leaders so diffident and so unassuming, 

Agunst these two there came up from Italy a figure so 
strange that it can hardly be portrayed without the suspicion 
of caricature. A compound of punctilio and intrigue, of lavish 
goierouty and sordid meanness, of pompous vanity and sound 
common sense, Gaspaio Spontini fills the measure of his con- 
tnulictions by standing, in the field of opera, as an intermediary 
between Mozart and McTerbeer. He was bom, near Jesi, in 
1774, made his d^ut in 1796 at the Argentina, and in 1803, 
having already written more than a dozen operatic works, 
set out, like bis master Rccinni, to conquer Paris. For 
a time he met with a discouraging reception. His first ap- 
pearance was courteously welcomed, his second wearied the 
patience of his auditors, at the third he was tussed off the 
stage. Btt^ in 1804, his littie opera of Milton, which is 
saturated with Mozart, gained Mm more serious attention. 
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and in 1807, after three years' hand-to-hand contest with the 
authorities, he made his mark once for all in l.a Vettale. The 
success of this work is not difficult to understand. The libretto, 
by £tienne Jouy, is of considerable merit ; the mosic, though 
extremely pretentioas, ia fuU of display and colour ; the whole 
arouses much the same interest as we should take in a great 
public pageant. It was, in short, a distinctively spectacular 
opera, and, as such, appealed to the most spectacular of 
capitals. With its production Spontini stood upon firm 
ground. There was to be no more hissing his dramas at 
the theatre or shouting down his oratorios at the Concerts 
Spirituels: for once he had said his say, and Paris owned 
itself convinced. 

As Milton follows the method of Mozart, so, with a wider 
latitude La Veatale follows that of Gluck. It has something 
of the same grandeur of conception, coarsened in the transfer, 
like Roman sculpture in comparison with Qreek, but strong 
and massive in construction,- and not unfrequently dignified 
in tone. Its worst fault, apart from a certain roughness of 
harmony, is its fondness for sheer noise, a vice which grew 
upon Spontini to the end of his life, and which he transmitted 
to the most characteristic of his successors. In conducting, 
as in composition, he exaggerated every nuance : ' his forte' 
says Dom, ' was a hurricane, his piano a breath, his sforzando 
enough to wake the dead.' It was he who made his prima 
donna shout so loud in ao impaswoned scene that she lost 
her voice for the rest of the evening. It was he who rated 
the straining 'cellists for insufficient tone until they restored 
themselves to favour by singing while they played. And it 
was he who, when Mendelssohn came to see him and the 
occasion demanded an aphorism, pointed to the dome of 
a church across the way, and summed up his artistic ex- 
perience in the solemn warning, *Mpn ami, il vous faut des 
id^ grandes comme cette coupole.' 

However, at the time, *des id£es grandes comme cette 
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coupole* were in fashion, and Spontini took full advantage 
of the popular taste. His next opera, Femand Cortez (i 809), 
full^ carried on the promise of La Vetlale : the next, Olympie, 
which he took neariy ten years to write, set the final seal upon 
his reputation ^ But France had now become too narrow for 
his ambitions: Alexander needed a new world, and, in 1819, 
he accepted an invitation from Frederick William III, and 
carried his b&toii to Berlin. 

The condition of German opera had much improved since 
the days of Graun and Hasse. It is true that among the 
numerous courts there were still some which r^;arded formal 
roulades as the highest achievement in music, and French 
comedies 'mit obligatem Hangwnrst' as the highest achieve- 
ment in drama, but at Beriin, Dresden, and Hambui^, to 
name no others, the repertoires were well chosen and the 
pieces well executed. Berlin in particular, under such directors 
as Dobberlin, IfiSand, and Count Briihl, had risen to a high 
state of efBciency. It had given a hearing to Gluck in 17S2 ; 
it had presented all Mozart's operas from Die Bn^fiikrvng 
to Die Zauberflote ; it was the first house outside Austria to 
venture on Fidelio ; in recent years its performances of Cortez 
and La Vestale had come near to rival Paris, It possessed an 
excellent company of German nngera; its orchestra, truned 
by Bembard Weber, was one of the best in Europe. As yet, 
however, it had no native school of composition. Reicbardt 
(1753-J814), and Himmel (1765-1814), who held successively 
the post of Hofkapellmeister, were but feeble luminaries to 
guide the steps of a national movement, and tJiough both 
wrote for the stage it was to little purpose and with little 
result. One man alone had attuned eufi&cient prominence 
to take the lead, and he disregarded bis opportunity. 

Ludwig.Spohr (1784-1859} has often been ranked by his- 

' It ma Eoldlynodved on Uwflntidght,^ipMeiitl;fioin&iilt* in the libretto. 
Bnt tn ita tevited tonn it oU^ned ui ImnwditB necew. Bee Dr. BjdtU't uticle 
ca Spanlani, Qrare'i JMctfmvK "^ ^7^ 8"^ editioi. 
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toiiaoB among the composers of the Romantic period^ with 
which indeed the latter half of his long life almost exactly 
synchronized. But he is far more justly estimated as the 
outcome of Mozart, to whom he stands, in Hullah's fine 
phrase, ' a flamhoyant architecture to the purer Gothic which 
preceded it.' The design is weakened, the ornament ex- 
a^erated, the style often passes into mannerism, but the 
tradition ia unmistakably present, and is maintained with 
a real feeling for absolute beauty. It ia like the tracery of 
Orleans beside that of Chartres ; it is like the colour of 
Corr^gio beside that of Raphael : the work of a lesser genius 
which fears to be simple lest it should fail to charm. 

Part at least of his deficiency was due to want of concen- 
tration. He was one of the most versatile of artists ; a violin- 
player of European repute, an able and amusing writer, a painter 
who could support himself by hii miniatures when compomtion 
proved unremunerative. His facility was astonishing, his gift 
of melody considerable ; all that he needed was a wider know- 
ledge and a sterner power of self-criticism. He himsdf tells ua 
that feeling bis counterpoint to be imperfect, he read Marpui^a 
treatise and 'wrote six fugues'; after which he returned to 
work fully satisfied with this light equipment. And there 
ia a well-known story that, on bearing one of his pupils 
play Beethoven's E minor sonata, be asked in a tone of 
budding interest, ' Have you composed anything more in that 
style?' 

The greater part of bis voluminous work will be considered 
later: at present we are concerned only with his position in 
the history of opera. lake most of his contemporaries be 
b^an with failure: his first attempt, JHe Prti/vn^ (1806), 
went no further than the conceri-roomj bis second, Alruna 
(1809), though accepted at Weimar and approved by Goethe, 
was Imd aside after a single rehearsal. It is true that at 
the end of the same year a little comedy, Der Zvjakampf 
vdt der GeUebten, was performed with success at Hambu[;g, 
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but it hardly compeoBated for the disaster of the larger worksj 
and Spohr allowed almost a decade to elapse before he ea< 
deaVoured to retrieve his fortunes. In 1818, after a tour in 
Austria, he accepted the post of conductor to the opera-house 
at Frankfort, and then, secure in his own domain, produced 
his firgt two great operas, Fauat and Zetmre und Azor. The 
latter won at the time the more ready welcome, tlte former 
is undoubtedly the finer work, and ill deserres the n^lect 
into which it has been allowed to fall. It shows a real 
power of delineation, it is full of characteristic melody, and 
in several numbers, notably the Witches' scenes it turns to 
admirable effect Spohr's gift of rich and changing colour. We 
may grant that Gounod has won his right to hold the stage: 
but it is a pity that murical partisanship will not allow two 
compositions on the same theme. 

Such was the position of affairs when Spontini arrived in 
Berlin and at once set himself to produce in hill magnificence, 
his revised version of Olyngtie, He opened his campaign badly : 
b^an by quarrelling with Count Briihl, kept his copyists 
waiting, bullied his singers until tiiey nearly revolted, and 
behaved towards the entire theatre with a ludicrous assumption 
of imperious arn^ance. The populace grumbled in the news- 
papers, the court-party hesitated, even the Emperor protested 
at the long dday and tlte lavish expenditure; Spontini paid 
no attention to any one, but in^sted oa change after change 
and rehearsal after rehearsal, wholly indifferent to black looks 
or murmured comments. It was to a very tense and critical 
audience tiiat, on May 14, 1821, the curtain rose upon the 
first scene of Voltaire's tragedy. 

The performance is said to have been one of the finest ever 
known in the history of Opera, and the triumph was brilliant 
and complete. Count Briihl offered fais most generous con- 
gratulations ; friends and foes vied in applause; the voice of 
Berlin proclaimed that Olympte stood without a rival, and tiiat 
Don Giovavm and Fidelia were as nothing in comparison. We 
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csD ima^e Spontini holding his stick 'like a field-marabal,' 
and turning with imperturbable face toward that suiging sea 
of acclamation. The truly great-souled man recc^^nizes that 
there can be no honour equal to his merit, yet he will accept 
the worship of his inferiors because he knows that Hhey hare 
nothing better to give. 

Another five weeks and Spontini's reign was at an end. On 
June i8 a aew theatre opened io Berlin, and chose lor its first 
performance a peasant comedy called Der Fr^ehutz, by Carl 
Maria von Weber, who had endeared himself to every German 
student by the folk-songs of 'Leier und Schwert.* At once 
the fickle populace transferred its allegiance: Olympie was 
deserted, and in an incredibly short time not only Berlin but 
the whole of Germany was ringing with the Bridal chorus, 
and Caspar's drinking song, and the tunes of Agathe's scena. 
Spontini was not less astounded than Goliath at the challenge 
of David. It was impossible to believe that he, the Emperor's 
prot^^, the monarch of the opera-bouse, the wielder of the 
most gigantic forces in Europe, could be cast down by the 
onset of' a mere ballad-writer ; and in great anger and disdun 
he set aboat a means of reasserting his supremacy. But at 
present he had nothing ready, and his dilatory methods 
exposed him to another blow. Early in 1825 Spohr conducted 
a performance of Jettonda ^ at the Berlin operar-house, and the 
mortified potentate felt hia own stronghold trembling beneath 
his feet. He made two pathetic attempts to adapt himself 
to the new conditions. In 1834 he divided public opinion 
with Alador, eine Zauberoper i five yean later he struck his 
last blow, and failed, with Agnes von Bohenttai^fen. Spohr, 
indeed, he might have met upon equal terms; but nether 
by use of the supernatural nor by appeal to German sentiment 
could he rival the creator of Max and Zamiel. 

' Prodnoed wiQi great sucoen at Caawl, ihortlj after Spohr'i al^iomtniallt tbcm, 
Id 1813. The rsrt of Bpohr'i opem, which fall outride tjiii period, weie f<<ftu ook 
JlbaM, Bar Btrggtiit, B»r AlOunitd (all iSic^jo), and Dt» Enu^fiiJmr (1844}. 
Hone of them gained anj lepatatiou comiHiable with that of Jt*tmda. 
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The downfiUl of Spontini closea the history of opera bo tar 
as it IB covered by the present volume. It renuuna to add 
a word on the humble, but not inBignificant, part played by 
England during this later period. The ballad-opera is a form 
which we may justly claim as our own : it was in full growth 
before Hiller wrote Dtr Dor/iarbier, or Rousseau Le Devin du 
VUUtge i and though it be of tiny scale and slender material 
it affords ample opportunity for the lighter gpfta of composition. 
In the last three decades of the eighteenUi-century music of 
real merit was produced by Bibdin {The Waterman and The 
Qiiaker)i Storace (7^ Haunted Tower, No Song no Supper, 
and The Iron Cheat) ; Attwood {The Prieoner, The Smugglert, 
and The Magic Oak) ; and above all by Shield, whose Cattle of 
Andaluna is channing, and whose Roaina is a work of genius. 
After Shidd the tradition began to degenerate : with KeUy and 
Horn it sank to a lower level of ability, with Bishop it became 
professorial and academic; but at the worst it always shows 
some character, some native sweetness of phrase, which may 
trace back its ancestry through the songs of Ame to those 
of Purcell. It was a meagre harvest that we gathered through 
these barren years, but the best of the grain was sound and 
wholesome; and no other nation in Europe would bo lightly 
have cast it away to the common dust-heap of oblivion. 
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CHAPTER VI 

OKATOBIO AND GHUBOH XOBIG 

Wi have already observed that during the eighteenth centaiy 
the line between sacred and Becular music was often slend^ 
and ill-defined. Opera was allowed to take subjects from 
Holy Writ'; divine service admitted * jigs and bolletti' without 
■candaliong either priest or congregation; in reading the 
compositions of this period the student may frequently doubt 
whether a ^ven score was ori^nally intended for worship (w 
for entertunment. It is not, therefore, surprising that oratorio 
should have been accepted as an intermediate form, occupying 
a march-land in which there were no settled boundaries. Almost 
all Handel's oratorios were produced either at Covent Garden 
or at Lincoln's Inn Tidda ; indeed the Itrael was made palat> 
able to its audience by the insertion of operatic songs; and 
this practice was still further octended on the continent^ when 
oratorio fell into line with grand opera, and alternated its moet 
unpTeudve scenes with the humours of Ninette, or the sprightly 
dialogue of La Serva Padrona. It must be remembered that 
until the opening of the Oewandhaus at Ldpsic (i^Si) there 
was practically no such thing as a public concert-hall in 
Europe. Concerts were given dther in private houses, or in 
the rooms of musical clubs': for the populace at large the 
alternative was between the Church and the theatre, and despite 
S. Philip Neri, the Roman Catholic tradition still preferred 
to restrict its muric to its own ritual. Even in Protestant 

* Thrw of Koteloch't nort Emoou ma-k* wei« JtuKO, IMbomX, and Ihtm in 
Xgt/pt : the lint two opens, tlie thiid mu oratorio. 

' A coniineiioiu example «m Uu TiennMe ToaMmtlar-BocieUt, which evened 
~ ~ nin W%in,p. iS, 
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England the tradition was hard to break. Our three-choir 
feslJTab hegan in 1724, but no ontorio. was admitted into 
a cathedral until, in 1759, the Memah was given at Hereford, 
and in 1787, the Itrael at Gloucester. The whole form, in 
short, was treated as a kind of sacred drama; diatbguished 
throughout by t^e absence of action, but only very gradually 
detached from scenic effects and the surroundings of the stage. 
Id point id style it maintained a compromise between the 
two methods which it united. Redtatire, aria, and duet re- 
muoed, for the most part^ operatic in character; tJiey were 
counterbalanced by large massive choruses, sometimes contra- 
puntal, and almost always determined by an ideal of ecclesiastical 
dignity. Yet even on this side there were occasional lapses, 
particularly among the more theatrical of the Italian writers 
who took their ideals lightly, and were reluctant to forego the 
glitter and display of vocalization. Porpora's first oratorio is 
a significant example. It was written for Charles VI who 
disliked florid ornament, and the young composer, guided by 
a friendly warning, forced himself along a path of simple 
melody until he came to his final chorus. Then he could 
endure it no longer, outraged nature reasserted herself, and 
he concluded his work with a fugue on four trills, which, 
we are told, had the result of throwing the Emperor and the 
court into convoluonB of laughter. And though there are no 
other instances so gross and naked as this, yet throughout 
the entire period Italian oratorio seems to fail of its purpose. 
The polyphony, noticeable in d capeUa compositions, is here 
replaced by a lighter and more superficial style, the workman- 
ship is often hasty, and we miss that solid strength which may 
be found in the contemporary music of Germany and Austria. 
The most notable exceptions are Jommelli's Pattume and 
I^cdnni's Jonathan, neither of which exercised any real in- 
fluence on the development of the art ; the oratorios of Saccbini, 
Paer, Salieri, Paisiello, and Cimarosa in no way enhanced their 
composers' operatic reputation; those of Quglielmi and Zingarelli 
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were merely trivial and vulgar. In other EormB of sacred vmuac 
there were Italian compoaera who did good service : in the field 
of oratorio their record is, at this time, singularly empty and 
undistinguished. 

For different reasons the same fact holds good of England 
and France^ in both of which, especially the latter, sacred 
music was assiduously written, but in both of which the chief 
strength lay outside oratorio. Ante's Judith, produced in 
1764, has a touch of historic interest as being the first work 
of the kind in which female voices were admitted to the 
chorus % but both it and Arnold's Prodigal Son (Oxford, 
1773), have long passed beyond the reach of discussion or 
criticism. Indeed, the Handel Conmienioration of 1784 may 
well have shown our musicians that there was no suitor who 
could bend the bow of Ulysses. Gossec made some mark 
vrith Smtl and Lesueur with his Chrigimat Oratorio; but to 
the French mind this form of compoution has never been 
very attractive, and in the ^ghteenth century it stood no 
chance amid the conflict of theatrical parties. Spun and 
Russia stood apart; the one preoccupied vrith her Passion- 
plays, the other, under Bortmansky ', concentrated on the 
reform of her ritual munc. Thus, for all historical purposes, 
the course of oratorio during this period is virtually restricted 
to two coimtries: Germany at the beginning and the end, 
Austria in the intervening time. 

As will naturally have been anticipated, it begins with 
C. P. E. Bach. In 1749 he had made his first offering to 
the Church, a fine manly setting of the Mofftuftcai, in which, 
among all his compositions, the influence of his father is most 
apparent : twenty years later, now long established as Kapell- 

' TUt wu at a (unoQi peiformince In Covent G«rda&, Fab. 16, 1773. 

■ Bom 175a, educated mainly in Itelj, made, in 1779, director of the Imperial 
Choir at St. Petenbnr^. Hs eotirel; reorgatuied Bmuan Chnrdi miuic, and let 
it npon the haaii which, with (light inodiGntJiHU, it has adopted to the present 
day. Even on fectiTiJt it ii extremely timple, but it ii made very effective by the 
•haencE of acoompanlment and by the gnat richnsM and oompMt of die vcaeea. 
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mdflter at Hambuig, he produced in close succession his two 
onttorioB Die Itraeliten m dor WUtte (1769)1 and Die Pattiotu- 
Qmtate (1769), and followed them in 1777 with a third. Die 
A^fer$teh,w^g und Himme^akrt Jetu *. In these three impor- 
tant works we find a definite revolt against the old traditions, 
and, on some sides, a definite anticipation of later methods. 
Though two of them contain some good fugues, the choruses 
are not as a rule contrapuntal : indeed, there are cases in which 
the laws of counterpoint are actually nolated. It is difficult, 
for instance, to realize that a son of J, S, Bach wrote the fol- 
lowing passage, which occurs in the first number of t^e PaatiofU' 
Ctmtate : — 

rr rj | ,, ■ 
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^^ 
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* A oompleta Hwlftii of all thete may be found in Kttcr't C F. S. tmd 
'. T. Bath vmd itrm BrtUer, toL ii. pp. 1-60, Fcr ao eqnally foil aoooont of 
ha Msw book, ToL i. pp. ii7--3i> 
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Od the other hand the melody is always pure, the feeling 
often, in the best sense of the term, dramatic, and the harmonic 
choral-writing unusually rich and effective. And, as these 
characteristics appear mcnt clearly in the first and greatest 
of the three, it may be well to present it to the reader in a brief 
descriptire analysis. 

There is no overture; a few bars of orchestral prelude 
(scored for two flutes and strings con aordaU) lead at once 
into the first chorus, 'Die Zunge klebt am diirren Gaum.' 
Its extremely beautiful opening phrase has already been quoted 
on p- 72 ; not less characteristic is the second theme, in which 
despur turns to reproach ; — 




There follows a duet, in which two Israelitish women lamenl: 
their present dearth, and r^;ret the land flowing with milk 
and honey from which they have been brought to die in the 
wilderness. Aaron (whose part is written for a tenor voice) 
counsels patience and trust, but to little purpose, and he 
can only check the revolt by announcing that his brother is 
at hand. A short majestic aymphony, and Moses enters with 
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words (rf rebuke. He is met by a fine deounciatoiy chorua, 
'Bu bist der Unpning uiurer Noth'; full of paBuonste 
declamation, and swift agitated accompaniment. At its close 
he reasons with his people^ is answered by another pathetic 
cry, ' Umsonst »nd nnsere Zahren,' given in duet to the two 
Israelitish women : then, after a superb aria, he stands by the 
rock with rod uplifted and bids his rebels prepare for the 
miracle. The scene which follows has turned a new page 
in tiie history of oratorio : there is a rapid alternation of 
recitative and choral outburst, a moment of breatUesB ex- 
pectation, the rock is stricken, and the people break forth 
into a shout of jubilant wobder as the water streams and 
eddies between their ranks:— 
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The second part opens with a great hymn of thaakBgJTing, 
followed by a very elaborate, and very beautiful, soprano song, 
' Yor dea Mittags heissen Strahlen^' florid in style and exacting 
in compass^ but far purer and aweeter than any formal aria 
of the time. Well might an enthuaiaetic hearer declare, in 
the highest words of approbation that he could find, 'Graun 
und Hasae faaben nie schoner geaungen.' At this point the 
interest of the work declines ; the libretto ceases to depict 
and be^ns to moralize, the music paases into a contemplatiTe 
mood for which the genius of C. P. E, Bach was not altogether 
suited. But up to the fiist two numbers of the second part 
this oratorio deserves our most careful consideration; not 
only for its intrinsic merit — and it is eminently worth reviving 
at the present day — but for its remarkable resemblance to 
MenddsBohn's El^ah. We can hardly doubt that it served 
in some degree as a model for that noble though unequal 
composition. 

The other Glerman oratorios of the time need no more than 
a passing meotiou. Graun's Der Tod Jem fi755) belongs to 
the preceding epoch, and has already been discussed in voL W^ 
Hasse's oratorios were almost all burned in the bombardment 
of Dresden, and the single survivor, / PeUegrini al Sepolcro, 
is of no great moment or account: Naumann (1741-1801) 
' 8m toL It. pp. 4S, ^ 
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produced in this fonn a dozen workei, the character of which 
may best be gauged by his unqualified condemnation of Handel's 
JHesaiah, Twice in the eighteenth century were attempts made 
to introduce that masterjuece to a Oerman audience. Stamitz 
put it on at Mannheim, and die first part aroused such a stonn 
that the second had to be omitted. Hiller put it on at Ldpsic, 
and Naumann led an overwhelming chorus of disapproraL It 
was not until Mozart rescued it, in 1789, for a Viennese musical 
society that any one outside England grew alive to its beauties. 

Apart from his revision of Handel> Mozart showed but little 
interest ld oratorio. His Betulia Itberata (1771} belongs to 
the time of his eariy Italian operas, and precisely resembles 
them in style and taeatment: his Davidde PemtetUe (1785) 
11 little more than a pasticcio from the Mass in C minor. 
Among bis leaser contemporaries, Kozeluch, as we have seen, 
hovered between oratorio and sacred opera ; Dittendorf wrote 
a few works of the former class — haeco at Grosswardein, 
Davidde on his first arrival in Vienna, Eater and Giobbe for 
the TonkiinBtler-Societat ; but in this connexion the one great 
name of the early Viennese period is that of Haydn, who 
before the close of the century produced two masterpieces ^, 
the one now entirely neglected, the other, in English estima- 
tion, ranking almost next to the Meuiah. 

Vot the disbvonr into which it has fallen, II Silomo di ToMa, 
tike many other works of the tim^ may thank its libretto. 
The verse is poor and tnigid, the scheme mechanical, the 
saitiment often trivial and undignified. Raffaelo is a very 
mundane angel, Tobias a somewhat histrionic hero ; there is at 
least one song of an extremely undevout character ; aiul when 
Tobit recovers his sight his first exclamation is 'Consorte 
Anna, la tua bellezza non soffra in otto anni oltraggio alcuno.' 
But the music, though by no means of a uniform level, con- 
tains some of Haydn's finest and most brilliant writing. It 

* The iotnindM to the Snm W«rtU •» mm pitqicrlj diMsd imoDg Eajdo'i 
iutnnitfital oompodtioiia. 
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\n» composed- in 1774 for the newly o^amzed Tonkunstler* 
Societat, and was evidently deugned to tax to their ntmoat 
the resources of Tiennese executance. The orchestra is^ (or 
the time, gigantic \ the scoring extremely rich and elaborate^ 
especially in the two soprano arias of the second part, the 
songs are gorgeous with colouring and ornament, and the 
choruses, whether harmonic or fugal, laid out on a large 
and broad design. The great difficulty of the work renders 
it unlikely that a performance could he undertaken at the 
present day, but some acquaintance with it is almost necessary 
to an understanding of Haydn. We may add that ten years 
after the first production he inserted a new chorus, ' Svanisce 
in un momento del malfattor lo apeme,' which, refitted to the 
words 'losanae et vanae cuiae,' is often given separately as 
a motet*. 

When, in 1795, Haydn left London for the last time he took 
with him a libretto which had been compiled by lidley from 
Paradiae Lott, and intended, in the first instance, for Handel. 
On his anival in Vienna he submitted it to his friend Van 
Swieten who translated it ' with considerable alterations ' ; for 
two years he worked at it almost incessantly, and on April 29, 
1798, aged 66, he produced at the Schwarzenberg palace this 
most famous of all his compositions. The beauties c^ die 
Creation are too well known to require any further discussion. 
We hare but to recall the choral recitative which narrates 
the birth of light, the fall of the dark angels and the rise 
of the 'new-created world,' the descriptive songs of Raphael 
and Gabriel, the great choruses which stand like monuments 
four-square; all are endeared to ns by long familiarity and 
countless associatious. Sometimes we may smile for a moment 

* It inolndea two ftntea, two oboes, two oomi ingleti, nwd with gi««t effoot^ two 
bMMxnu, two tnunpeta, two homi, two tromboDei (alto and tenor), dmmi, anA 

' Its poptdjo' luuiw of ' StomclKn ' hu led to ila cmfiurioii with k cbonu whicli 
HsTdn wrote in England to Peter Kndtr'i 'HirkUia wildt^roarof the w*Tes'; 
ka enldrelj dUEiirent cc 
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at the tui{^ realism ; it no more affects our lore of the music 
than does the detestable English into which the libretto has 
been retranslated. Tlte score is full of learning and invention ; 
it carries them both lightly; and its freshness and vitality, 
remarkable in any case, come with double force from a musician 
who was nearing his seventieth year. 

It may be convenient to add here a menUon of Tlie Season*, 
which appeared in 1801, although this work is not property 
speaking an oratorio. The words are taken from Thomson's 
poem, translated and modified by Van Swieten, and the munc 
was for a long time almost as populi^ as that of the CreaHoH, 
Our modem criticism, which allows no half-lights, has det^ed 
that because it is inferior it is therefore not worth performing — 
much as though one should refuse to {^y the TW Gentlemen 
qf Verona because it is not so great as Hamlet — an error of 
judgement which it is to be hoped that a more discriminating 
generation will reptdr. As a matter of truth it is far too 
beautiful to n^lect: the songs are nearly all channing, the 
choruses are written with Haydn's aecustomed skill, and the 
storm-scene (to name no others) is a notable instance of vivid, 
pictorial effect. 

If we doubt about the clarification of The Seasont, what 
are we to say of Beethoven's Chriatua am Oelberffe, which 
followed it, in 1 803, at a distance of two years 7 It is commonly 
called an oratorio ; it more nearly resembles a musical Pasaion- 
play, if we could imagine one written by an un-Chriatian hand. 
The figure of our Lord is treated without reticence or restraint, 
the style is 'not only secular hut in certain places actually 
sparkling": the great 'Alleluia 'at the close is purely pantheist, 
as different from Handel's as Goethe is bom Miltoo. Tet, if 
we are indifferent to the title and unmoved by the impropriety 
of treatment, we must acknowledge that the music is of liigh 
interest and value. It is fiisi-pmod work, written before the 

' 8m Bockrtro'i miticle an Onitorio, Gran, ii. gjj. In Engknd Ute libntto 
hM baaa n-written, *ad the lUwj tmnifflmd to Dnrid at Xngtdi. 
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Ermea Symphony, and marked therefore by that teDtative 
manner in irhich Beethoven as yet handled all forma outside 
tboBe of chamber-music : but it is an exceedin^y fascinating 
experiment, and veil repays our most careful and accurate 
study. The recitatives in particular are wonderfully flexiUe 
and dramatic, and the melodies, whether appropriate or not 
to their situation, have all that limpidity which is so notable 
a characteristic of Beethoven's early writing. Again, this is 
the first composition in which he shows his own special mast^ 
of the orchestra, and on this ground it lays a foundation upon 
which so many magnificent superstructures were afterwards 
reared. 

Schubert's only attempts at oratorio were the fragment 
Lazanu, which contains a fine bass aria, and the short Song 
ijf Miriamf which, though beautiful, does not ^urly represent 
his genius. From Beethoven, therefore, the course of historical 
development returns to Germany, and there closes, for the 
presrat volume, upon the figure of Ludwig Spohr. His four 
achievements in this field cover a period of thirty years: Ifat 
j&ag»te Gtricht, written in 1813, liud aside after three per^ 
formances, and never published ; Die letztea Dinge ^, produced 
at Diisseldorf in i8a6; De» Heiiimd$ letzie ffttmdm', written 
in 1833, and brought out a couple of years later at Cassel; and 
7%e Fall of Babylon, commisuoned for the Norwich Festival 
of 1843. It was on this last occamon that the Elector of 
Hesse-Cassel refused him leave of absence to conduct his 
work, and remained obdurate in spite of a voluminous petition 
from England and a special request from its Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Aberdeen. There must have been something exceptionally 
attractive in an artist who could thus imperil diplomatic relations. 

To estimate these compositions is a matter of some difficulty. 
Their feults are obvious: the monotony of eliding-semitones, 
the cloying harmonies which recall Lamb's epigram of 'sugar 

' Known in Engluid at Tkt LomI JvdgtmtnL 
' Enown In 'BngUln^ u CUoory. 
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inled upon hooey/ the academic higaem which alwajn give the 
impreuion that they were b^un with reluctance and finished 
with relief, the rhythms which, in momenta of the highest 
■olemnity, sometimes descend to the triviality of the dance. 
One brief illustration, from the Cboms of Sunta in 7Ae Last 
Judgement, will exhibit a characteristic point of style : — 

LMd God it HwT^and Kutli,m a • don Tim. 

The geoeral tenour of the phrase is like a large and simple 
uttenuice of Mozart; but on such an occasion Mozart would 
never have weakened his primary colour with a half-tone at 
the cadence. Spohr does so as a matter of course, here and 
everywhere; indeed, he touches his extreme of asceticism if 
once in thirty times he refrains from harmonizing it on 
a diminished seventh. His whole conception of the art is 
soft and voluptuous, his H^ven is a Gaid^i of Atlantis and 
even his Judgement-day is iridescent. 

Yet we cannot deny that it is real music, and music which 
Spohr alone could have written. Grant everything that can 
be said against it, grant the overchaiged sentiment and the 
overioaded palette, there still remains a sense of beauty which 
the worid would be the poorer for having lost The attenuated 
outlines are wonderfully clear and precise, the colour is ei- 
qiiisitely refined, the hedonism of his prevailing mood 'loses 
half its evil by losing all its grossness.' One feels instinctively 
that he was incapable of a coarse or violent phrase. Add that 
he had genuine emotion and a true gift of pictorial effect; it 
will not be hard to explain the enthusiaam with which, during 
his lifetime, he was everywhere received. And afto* all, amot^ 
Gtennan composers of oratorio, he is the most conspicuous 
figure between C. P. E. Bach and Mendelssohn. 

Sacb, in brief, is the century's record of its compromise 
between dramatic and devotional expression. Of more historic 
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account is the masic wbich -ma directly intended for the 
Church, And aince the best part of this was claimed by 
the Roman Catholic ritual^ we may begin by recapitulating 
the order of service, and so proceed to the compoutious which 
were designed for it. 

According to old tradition Low Mass was celebrated without 
music; but before the eighteenth century there had arisen, 
among the village churches of France, Germany, and Austria, 
the practice of introdudng Hymns, Litanies, and the like for 
congregational singing. The art appeara to have been rude 
and primitive, the accompaniment restricted to a serpent or 
violoncello (rarely an organ), which doubled the melody and 
kept the voices up to pitch; there was little giudance or 
Bupervisioii, and the moat famous example that we know — 
Haydn's Hier liegt vor deiner Miyettat — consists merely in 
the succesuve verses of a sacred poem set to a string of 
Croatian folk-tunes. High Mass, on the contrary, was always 
choral, and on state or ceremonial occauons might be rein- 
forced by an orchestral accompaniment. It was to this, there- 
fore, that Church composers turned Eor their inspiration and 
their opportunity. 

The first choral number is the Introit, sung while the 
Celebrant repeats the ludica me Deua, and the Coj^teor. It 
consists of three parts, an antiphon ^, the words of which are 
usually though not invariably taken from the Bible, a psalm, 
of which one verse is chanted, with the Gloria Patri, and 
thirdly, the repetition of the antiphon in full. Throughout the 
hiatory of the Roman ritual the Introit has always occupied 
an important position. A special antiphon is appointed for 
each service and the Sunday has often been familiarly called 
after its opening words, just as the Mass for the Dead is 
known throughout Europe as the Requiem. At the same 
time the music of the Introit has usually been regarded as 

li cmtUfmt, that onr tenn 'Kntbam' 
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a separate form of compositioD, since, like the antbeme vhich 
follow it later in the office, it varies from day to day, while 
the litui^cal portions of the Mass remain michanged. 

Next come aucceflsively the Kyrie and the Gloria, the lattei^ 
of which is commonly divided into separate movements — ■ 
Laudamus, Gratias agimus, Domine lesu, Out toUis, Quoniam, 
and Cum Sancto Spiritu. At its close there follow the Collects 
for the day ; then the Epistle and Gospel, between which the 
choir sings an anthem called the ' Gradual,' and after it, 
according to the day, either a short rerstcle (Tractus) or the 
Sequentia, a hymn written in stanzas of accentual rhythm. 
Five Sequentiae were authorized by the Council of Trent, and 
they are among the noUest in Christian hymnology : — Stabat 
Mater for the Friday before Holy Week, Victimae Patehaii 
for Easter^ Vem Sonde Spiritia for Whitsuntidej Lauda Sum for 
Corpus Christi, and Diea Irae for the Requiem Mass, 

After the sermon comea the Credo, divided like the Gloria 
into separate numbers; then, while the Celebrant ie censing 
the OblationB] the Offertorium, followed either by a Motet or 
by an organ voluntary^. The remaining numbers conUnue 
in the course of the service ; the Sanctus before the moment of 
Consecration, the Benedictus after the Elevation of the Host, 
the Agnus Dei while the Celebrant is communicating ; and the 
rite closes with the plain-chaunt 'Communio,' and the post-; 
Communion prayers. 

Thus the office cA High Mass invites the service of music, 
not only for its six chief choral numtiers — Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus Dei — but for the smaller forms 
of Introit and Gradual, of Offertorium and Motet. Beudes 
these there are many other orders, recurrent or special; the 



> Then oameB bare taHati into much confniioi. StricUy the (^trkritm «m 
• portJoD of Seripton redt«d to a pUn-channt ; and the MiM an antlieiii, often 
on the nme woida. Bnt b; the dghteenth oentorj the Qfftrtortum had Itielf 
beonne an antbero ; ita nune U now piaetioUy interchasgeaUe with XnUt, 
■od the (vgan Tolnntaiy it ofteii entitled, bj Fieoch oompoien, an Offvrtoin, 
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Psalms at Matins, at Vespers the Psalms, Antiphons^ and 
Magnificat, the Miserere for the Tenebrae in Holy Week, the 
Te Deum for occasions of national rejoidng. We cannot 
wonder that in all ages the Roman Church should have bad 
the highest gsiiua at its command, and that even a light 
and frivolous generation should have veeogaized its splendour 
and acknowledged its control. 

Indeed, the Ustorian is here confronted mth a prohlem of 
sheer multitude. A bare catalogue of the Church composi- 
tions between 1750 and 1830 would fill a substantial volume: 
PumeUo wrote 103, Michael Haydn 360, Zingarelli over 
500; almost every composer, except Beethoven and Schubert, 
held an official position as Kapellmeister, and was stimulated ■ 
to ceaseless activity by his Chapter or his Patron. It is ob- 
viously impossible to review these thousands of compositions ; 
we may add that it is needless, for most of them were mere pieces 
of occasion, written with perfunctory haste, and intended for 
no more than an ephemeral existence. But as, for this purpose, 
the period falls roughly into three principal divisions, it may 
be well to trace them in outline, and briefly to indicate thdr 
mort salient features. 

The first, from 1750 to about 1770, is on the whole the 
least interesting and important. It begins well with Haydn's 
first Mass' (F major, 1751), a very remarkable composition 
for a self-educated boy of nineteen ; it continues with the fine 
Te Deum which, in 1756, Graun wrote for the victory at 
Prague: but, after these, compositions of any real merit are 
few and far between. Galuppi produced at Venice a good 



> In partionlar the fonr ' AntJplMBti of our Lndj': — Alma Bad*mftvri», Btikt 
BtQiHa, Stgina CatU, and Avi Btgina. 

* No. 1 1 in Norello'i edition. It nu; here be itated that the coirent Engliih 
editioni td Oub Mm»m of botii Hkjdn and Mozart ue eztremel; mtilnxting 
The; are not in chianolagioal oider, Qtej do not oorTeBpoitd dtbar with H^dn'a 
catalogue or with that of Eochel, and tiu; pant«tentl; inclndt amoofr MoniV* 
wo^ an ill-mmiriled pteticcb, popnlarij called the ' Tvelftb Haci,' the grater 
part d iriiieli ia nndoabtedlj apwioQi. 
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deal of -Church munc, some (rf vMch is still performed at 
St. Mark's ; Gossec, in 1760, astonished Paris with a Meue dea 
Mortt wliich partly anticipates the ffictavagaDces of Berlioz : 
the only other conaiderabte name is that of Jommelli, who, 
during his residence at Stuttgart (1754-69), developed tug 
style under German iofluence, and wrote with a force and 
dignity that were beyond the reach of his Italian contem- 
poraries. His setting of the Passion, his Mass in D major, 
above all his bmons Seqaiem for the Duchess of Wurtemberg 
ue marked by sound science and by genuine religious feeling, 
and this growth of experience bore yet nobler fruit when, 
shortly before bis death, in 1774, he composed the very be&utiftd 
Miserere, which BtiU ranks as the greatest of his works. 

During the last thirty years of the century four Church com- 
posers are conspicuously prominent: — Sarti, Michad Haydn, 
Joseph Haydn, and Mozart. The first of these held successive 
appointments, as court-composer to the King of Denmark 
(1753-75), Director of the Ospedaletto at Venice {1775- 
79), Maestro di Cappella at Milan (1779-84), and Master 
of the Music to Catharine II (1784-1802). At Venice and 
Milan he wrote a great deal of Church mu^, full of fresh 
melody and amazing contrapuntal skill : at St. Petersburg he 
materially assisted Bortniansky in the reoiganization of the 
Russian services, and produced, among many important works, 
his &moua Te Deum tor Fotemkin's capture of Ortch^cov. 
It is unfortunate that so littie of his sacred work has been 
published. Some of it is still performed in Milan Cathedral, 
many of the scores are preserved in manuscript at the library 
of the Paris Conservatoire, but there is nothing currentiy 
accessible beyond the Russian Te Deum, two choruses, printed 
by Brdtkopf & Hartel, and the numbers Kyrie and Cum 
Sancto Spiritu (the latter, one of the finest eight-part fugues 
in existence), which are quoted respectively in the text-books 
of F^tis and Chembini. 

Much, too, of Michael Haydn's work has been submerged 
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l^ the river of time. Appointed, in 1762, to the office d. 
Kapellmeister at Salzburg, he continued (or the next forty-three 
years to write at requisition whatever was wanted for his two 
churches or his Episcopal chapel ; he was crushed and browr 
beaten by a tyrannous patron ; aa a natural result his compocd- 
tiona were often wholly unworthy of his undoubted genius* 
Still there are some considerable exceptions. The MUmu 
iRfpanica Triiich, in 1786, be exchanged for his diploma at 
the Stockholm Academy, is said to be noble and impresure, 
his Mass in D minor, his Lauda Sion, and his Tenebrae in E^ 
are still highly esteemed^ and the forty-two Graduals, printed 
in Dlabelli's Ecdenatticon, take level rank with the work cS. 
bis brother, to whom, by the way, many <A his compositions 
have been falsely assigned. Particularly noticeable are those 
of the ' Misea Borate prima,* the ' Missa Rorate secunda,* the 
' In conceptione Beatae Mariae Virginis/ and, best of all, the 
BenedictuK from the second ChriatmaB office^ which be^a : — 



Ba • M. (Ue.to^ Qot n . bU ia. ao • Bii.'sa Da.ml-Dl. 

History cannot afford to disr^ard an artist whom Joseph 
Haydn considered as his equal, and Mozart for many yean 
as his master. 

Mozart wrote nineteen Masses of the ordinary office : the 
first, in 1768, for the opening of a new church in Vienna, the 
last and greatest', performed at Salzburg in 1785, to com- 
memorate his marriage with Constanze Weber. The others 
were produced, like those of Michael Haydn, to the order of 
Archbishop Hieronymus, and, though written with all Mozart's 
pellucid style and abundant melody, they are merely the 
episodes of a genius working without interest and under 
stress of stupid prohibition. Three stand out from among 
their number: the Mitia Brevi* in F (No. 9, K. 193) written 
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in 1774; the ' Coronation ' Mass (No. 17, E. 317)10 1779, and 
the Mista SolemnU (No. 18, K. 337} in 1780: yet even these 
fall far below his h^best leveL To see his Church mosic at 
its best we must turn first to the smaller compositions : — the 
three Vesperae, the Litanies 'De veoerabili/ the Offertories 
and Antiphonfl, the Motets which culminated in the immortal 
beauty of his Ave Verum ; and lastly to that very crown and 
climax of his artistic life, the onfinished Requiem. 

It is not here proposed to repeat the conflicting testimony 
as to the part played in this work by Mozarfs most unscrupulous 
pupil. There are three numbers — the Sanctua, Senedicttu, and 
Agruu Dei — for which no originals have been found, and we 
may perhaps believe, without extravagant credulity, that in 
editing them SiisBmayer was dependent only on the memory 
of his instructions. Again, the orchestration of Nos. 3-^ is 
left incomplete in the autograph score, though bo much is 
indicated that there is no room for anything but the work 
of a secretary. To admit Siissmayer's clum as composer is 
to violate every canon lA probability, and to resign every 
attempt at a critical standard. On this point the internal 
evidence ia conclusive, and there is no escape from the dilemma 
that dther the Requiem, from its opening to the end of the 
Hottiat, is the composition of Mozart, or that he divided it 
with a collaborator of equal genius ^. 

For it is only in the doubtful numbers that the inspiration 
ever seems to falter or the workmanship to decline. The 
Introit, the Kyrie, the Sequence, the Offertory attain to 
a summit of achievement such as the art of music had not 
scaled since the death of J. S. Bach. We have but to recall the 
opening phrases — Requiem aetemam, Recordare, Laciymosa, — 
and we are reminded of music which in beauty, in pathos, 
in unerring mastery of its medium, touches 'the outside 
veige that rounds our faculty.' The work is as far beyond 

' For* complete accmmt of t)u contro*en7, we Pole's 5A>rii^l[ra>rf«JI«{iiinM. 
8«e alio Jkhn'i ManTt, iiL 363, 3S7, and the note in EUcbel'i Mtalogne, 
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praiHC as it ifl beyond criticism ; we might as readily pronounce 
Dpon tlie Parthenon or the Vatican Hermes. It is of that kind 
of genius about which we wonder, not how it accompliBhea 
its aim, but how it has ever come to exist at all: there is 
no analc^ with the characters and abilities of ordinary men, 
no conmkOQ measure, no common standpoint. From He serene 
and unapproachable majesty commendation recoils, and to 
advocate its excellence is to pass sentence on our own opinion. 

Mozart's Requiem stands alone, but between it and his 
other Masses the work of Joseph Haydn may find an honour^ 
able place. It is not what we at the present day should call 
religions music; it often lacks that gravity and seriousness 
which we justly araociate with worship; yet this is due not 
to indifference— for Haydn was the most devout of musicians— 
but to a natural gaiety of temper which even the sacred 
precincts could not repress, ' I do not think/ he stud, ' that 
Grod will be angry with me for praising Him with a cheerful 
heart * ; and it was in all the frank simplicity of a child that 
he offered at the altar blossoms from his garden, and even 
wild-flowers from bis native hedgerows ^. If then we consent 
to wmve this objection and to meet him in his own spirit, we 
shall admit that in the sixteen masses there is much of the 
best and purest of Mb comporation : fresh, spontaneous melody 
often penetrated with true feeling, great technical skill of 
design and treatment, above all that artistic power of con- 
cealing art which gives to the lightest phrase its own value 
and significance. It is wholly free from self-consciousness 
or affectation; it speaks out of the abundance of a heart 
that never grew old. 

Haydn's music for the Church may be divided into two 
groups, which centre respectively round E^senstadt and Vienna, 
The former ranges from 1771 to 1783 (the period of 'Tobias') 

> The Mm* Hitr Uagt tar Mnir UnjiMt bat klmdf been mentioned. BeddM 
tllia there are Croatian f(dk-lmi«a in Kote of tba aettingi tor the office ot High 
Han: e. g. the (ArMi JMfm, of that in C mqcr, ITa 16 (NotbUo, aj. 
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and includes a Stabat Mater, a few moteU and antiphons, and 
the five Masaes wliich stand as Nofl. 4-8 in his autograph 
catalogue^. The latter, covering the period of the Creation, 
ranges fram 1796 to 1803, and includes the last eight Masses, 
and some smaller forms among which may specially be noted 
the Austrian National Anthem of 1797. It will be observed 
that in 17 S3 both Haydn and Mozart ceased, for a time, to 
write Masaes. The reason is tliat in this year Joseph II 
issued an order forbidding the use of orchestral instruments 
in church, and the prohibition lasted until in 1791 (the year 
of Mozarf 8 Regvitm) it was cancelled by the Emperor Leopold. 
Between 1791 and 1795 Haydn was mainly occupied with his 
two English visits, and it was not, therefor^ until 1796 that 
he was able to take full advantage of the Imperial rescript. 

The five Maaaee of the earlier period are, in order of com- 
positioD, the Gro»se Orgelmeste in Ei' (No. 4, Novello 13), 
the mssa S. Nicolai in G (No. 5, Novello 7), the Mi»»a Brevu 
S. lohantii* de Deo in Bi (No. 6, Novello 8), the Mu»a S. 
Caedliae in C (No. 7, Novello 5), and the MariazeUer-Metie 
in C (No. 8, Novello 15). Of these the two finest are the 
8. Nicolai * and the MariazeUer ; the former more sweet and 
melodious, tbe latter vigorous and manly with a good deal 
of sound Bcholarahip. The Sanctut is usually the least im- 
pressive number: before its sublimity Haydn seems to quail, 
his accustomed resources of tunefulness and ingenuity stand 
him no longer in stead, and he writes a few bars of choral 
recitation and passes on. But the settings of the Kyrie, the 
CredOf and the Agntu Dei are always admirable, and surpass in 
all but external qualities any work of the kind which^ during 
tliese years, was written by Mozart. 

On the other hand, the later Masses owe much of their 

* Hii Srst Han, u we bmTe nen, wu written in 1751. Tbe Moond ud tiiinl 
(SlMl barn mixta Molii ud S«rafa cmIi) an lot, md tbe dmte of thair ocunpoutioa 
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richneas and cdour to Mozart's influence. In more than 
one fonn of componlion it is clear that Haydn carefnlly 
■tadied the work of hia great contemporary; in none ia the 
result more apparent than in this. The orchestra is lai^er, 
the style more mature, the melody not more beautiful than 
before, but beautiful in a different way. Take for instance the 
Christe of the fifteenth Mass, which b^ins as follows :— 




,^}^Tif'^^\^ Jl 



Everytlung in this, the chromatic motion, the accompani- 
ment figure, the treatment of the appoggiatura, bears more 
resemblance to Mozart than to Haydn's earlier manner, and 
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there ivould be no difficulty in finding a score of umilAr 
examples. 

It may be convenient to add a catalogue of the last eight 
Maasesj since, although they are the best knovn, their order 
baa not always been very clearly determined. The first two 
of them (Nos. 9 and jo, Novello % and i) were written in 
1796, the former (C major} called /n Thigmre Betli, from 
the fact that the French were then occupying Styria, the 
latter (in Bl*) once made notorious in Ehigland by a pasticdo, 
entitled the Oratorio of Judah, which was munly compiled 
from it. In 1797 Haydn celebrated the coronation of Francis 
II with the great Mass in D minor, sometimes known as 
the 'Imperial* from the occauon for which it was composed, 
sometimes as the ' Xelson-Mass,' because Ndson, on a Tint 
to Eisenstadt, exchanged his watch for the pen with which 
Haydn wrote it. Hen follow three more in Bl* (Nob. is, 
13, 14, Novello 16, 4, and 6), the last of which is unusually 
grave and meditatzra in character: tiien the fifteenth, in C 
major (Novello 9), and finally, in 1803, the Mass in C minor* 
(Novello 10}, a noble and pathetic composition, in which Haydn 
has approached more nearly than usual to the dignity of his 
subject. 

The Mass-mumc of this period closes, in the nineteenth 
century, with Hie work of Beethoven, Schubert, and Cherubini. 
In discussing the parts which they respectively sustun, it is 
fiaeless to follow the chronological sequence of composition: 
tbey all wrote during the same thirty years, they exercised, 
on this side of tiieir art, no appreciable effect on one another ; 
we may therefore take them separately in the ascending order 
of their historical importance. Chenibini's first Mass was 
composed in 1809: his best work dates from 1816, when he 

* TlwM •■* two more In Norallo'i aditioB: No. 13, in major, > poor oom- 
poiituxi, which, if gennine, nproMnti Hkfdn it hii weakest and No, 14, in 
D tnajor, veij opantic, and ooniiBting of K^ri* and Oleria alons. Potdblf tlMM 
nay balong to the two lo«t Htam of th« earlier period. 

M % 
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was appointed Master of the ChapeUe Rojvle, and compTuea> 
amid a boat of Bmaller compositioDB, tlie Mass in D mincff, 
tiie Cmonadon Mass in A, written' for Charles ,X, and tlie 
two Requiems (C minor and D minor), one written in 1817, 
the other in 183$. As a rule his Church music is somewhat 
di7 and formal, inclined to be prolix, and deficient in that 
happy inspiration which can sum up a train of thought in 
one tdlii^ phrase. But, as we should expect from Sarti's 
pupil, it is extremely solid and dignified, and it shows a com- 
mand of contrapuntal resource which no musidan of the time 
could rival. We may find an instance in the Credo edited by 
Dr. Ulrich : a vast d Capella composition in eight parts which 
exhausts almost erery device within the range of learning. He 
has melody, too, a little cold and unsympathetic, but drawn 
with the firm hand of a master; such for example as the 
Bt in Spiritvm of the D minor Mass — 



if/lQj J J l lilt ^^ 



which would move us more if the curve were not quite bo 
conscious of its perfection. Apart from all the others, both 
in date and in character, Btands the Requiem in D minor 
for male voices. It is far the most dramatic and emotdonal 
of all his Church compositions, earnest and serious in ton^ 
but at the same time poignantly expressive. No one who has 
ever heard it can foi^t the harmonic cobur of the Gradual, 
or the pathos of the Offertorium, or the hurricane of sound 
which introduces the Dtei Irae. There was more than scholar- 
ship in a man who, at seventy-seven years of age, could torn 
aside from his accustomed method, and produce a work bo 
eloquent and so poetic. 
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Yet even here we misa tbat sense of profound conviction 
without which, on such a theme, neither poetry nor eloquence 
can satisfy. And the contrast between what is given and what 
is withheld grows even more salient when we turn from his 
Masses to those of his younger Viennese contemporary. It is 
Hud that on one occasion, attracted by the quiet of a village 
Rectory, Shelley debated the prospect of taking orders; his 
appearance in the pulpit would not have been more incongruous 
than is that of Franz Schubert directing the music of the office. 
So far as can be gathered from his biographers, Schubert appears 
to have possessed little or no religious betief : he wrote for the 
Church because his friend Holzer happened to be cboir-master 
at Lichtenthal ', and he treated the words of the ritual with far 
more appreciation of their value as poetry than understanding 
of thdr deeper and more intimate meaning as expressions of 
worship. For the special methods of ecclesiastical composition 
he showed but little interest : his counterpoint was instrumental 
rather than vocal ; his fugues are often the perfunctory accom- 
plishment of an unwelcome task. On the other hand, the solo 
numbers are of an inherent beauty which even liis greatest 
songs can hardly surpass : the Gratiot of the Mass in Al^, 
the second Benedictus of the Mass in C, are gifts of pure 
loveliness which we may well accept without caviL They have 
recdred the consecration of Art, though they revolt from the 
severer discipline of Religion. 

It is interesting, in this matter, to contrast Schubert with 
Spohr. Both derived some of thdr inspration from Mozart, 
both were indifferent contrapuntists^ both alike vrere lacking 
in sternness and self-restraint. Yet in all essential attributes 
they are poles asunder. Spohr's mek)dy is often a mere echo, 
Schubert's is entirely his own: Spohr is full of mannerisms, 

' Ha oompowd lix Hum for the Lichtenthal ChnMfa : Na i in F tn^or (1814), 
' weU dMCribed, b; ProttMor nwit, ■> the moit vmaAMt flnt Miu \ij aoj 
eonpoMr except BeatiioKii, Not. a and 3 in G and BIT (1S15), No. 4 in C (1B18, 
with tba Mooad jMtdJeAw added In >8)8), No. s in Ab (1819-1811), and No. 6 i> 
Bb (iStS), the loBgHt and ] 
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Schtibeit alnuMt wholly devoid of them; Spohr aiou at caa- 
daeaem, yet wearies by moootony, Schubert U the moat diffuse 
of writers, yet we follow Mm with imfliiggiiig interest and 
delight. The reason is that Spohr'a range of expreanon was 
compaistirely narrow, and that it included little beyond those 
direct appeals to sense or feeling which cease to be impresuve 
when they become familiar. Schuliert's range was onlimited, 
his invention was inexhaustible, and hia command of emotional 
colour, far greater than that of Spohr, was yet among the least 
of his endowments, 

Beethoven composed two Masses : one (C major) written in 
1809 and published in 1813, the other (D major) occupying 
the greater part of the four years from 1818 to iSas. Of 
these the former is a standing puzzle both to critic and to 
historian. It appeared in the very climax oi Beethoven's 
second period, midway between Fidelia and the Seventh 
symphony, yet, despite some fine moments, it is on the 
whole ringularly dry and uninspired. TUe prevailing st;^ 
is antiquated, it goes back to the preceding century, it seems 
to fot^et all that has been learned in the violin concerto 
and the Basoumoffsky quartets: even when it breaks new 
ground, as in the remarkable opening of the Sanctu» ; — 
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the effect is mora that of a somewhat uncertain experiment 
than of a genuine discorery. A possible reason may be that 
Beethoven was alwuys curiously cautions in approaching a nev 
medium, and that his mastery of resource came to him not 
by intuition but by long and painful industry. It would be 
difficult to bdiere on internal evidence that the sonata in 
D minor (Op. 51, No. a) belongs to the same year as the 
Second symphony: the former was at the time a new revela- 
tion, the latter, notwithstanding the beauty of its slow move- 
ment, reads, in comparison, almost like a formal exercise. Such 
also may be the case here. With the forma of the sonata, 
the quartet, the symphony, the concerto, Beethoven was now 
absolutely familiar, he could mould ^em to his purpose, he 
could make them the unerring interpreters of hit thought: 
with the great vocal forms he was still somewhat in conflict, 
and he sometimes purchased their obedience by conceasion. 

The same conflict, though with a different issue, appears in 
the history of his second Mass, the Mitw Solemut in D niajor> 
intended (though not finished in time) for tiie installation of 
the Archduke Rudolph as Archbishop of Olmiitz. It is pro- 
bable that no artistic achievement ever cost more incessant 
and detomined labour. B^un in the autumn of 181 8, shortly 
after the completion of the Hammerckmier sonata, it took 
Beethoven's entire time, except for a few days, until the 
end of 1831, and again for the first two months of iSaa. 
We have a vivid picture of him, wild, haggard, dishevelled, 
oblivious of sleep and food, t*«""g the music from the very 
depths of his being, and bending it by sheer force into the 
appointed shape. Think for a moment of Mozart : — the tunes 
' coming to him as he rode in his carriage ' ; the fugue ' com- 
posed while he was copying out the prelude'; the overture 
written impromptu io a single night. It is a far cry to these 
months of concentrated efEort, and the prize wrested bom fate 
by such titanic ene^^ and such masterful self-will. 

The whole character of Beethoven's Mass is in keepng with 
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the circumstances of its production. It is gigantic, elemental, 
Mount Athos hewn into a monument, scored at the base with 
fissure and landslip, rising through cloud and tempest beyond 
the reach of human gaze. It has been called dramatic, but the 
word U ludicrously inadequate: if this be drama it is of the 
wars of gods and giants with the lightning for sword and 
the clamorous wind for battle-cry. It does not, like Mozart's 
Requiem, defy criticism, but simply ignores it. 'The fugal 
writing,' says one, ' is defective^' and we feel that the judgement 
is wholly bue and whoUy irrelevant. Never before had the 
voice of muac spoken with such depth, such earnestness, 
such prophetic intensity: there is more beauty in Mozart, 
in Bach, or in the white radiance of Palestrina, but not even 
they have uttered truths of such tremendous import. 

lliere is litUe need to cite examples: — the solemn Kyrie, 
the Credo which upholds belief like a challenge, the descend- 
ing flight of music which heralds the Benedictus: yet for 
illustration we may recall one passage, typical of the whole 
worti, from the opening of the Agmu Dei. It is the more 
noti<»able because, in the Maas-mufiic of the dghteenth 
century, this number is commonly treated with little sincerity 
or reverence: its first part often formal or perfunctory, its 
second often serving as a light and even trivial finale to tlie 
rest. . But with Beethoven there is an entire change of stand- 
point. The music is so far removed from formality that we 
can hardly force ourselves to conuder its technique at all : the 
bounds of art seem to be transcended and we are carried into 
regions where our accustomed standards are no longer applicable. 
Here is no charm, no gracefulness of melody, no device of 
cunning workmanship : we almost forget that we are listening 
to music, we set aside all questions of taste and pleasure : we 
are brought face to face with that ultimate Reality, of which 
beauty itself is but a mode and an adumbration. 
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Hen^ then, we may fiUy conclude our survey of Churcli 
muuc during the period of Vieimese influence. We have 
seen it making its way througli lightnesH and frivolity, miun- 
tuning on the whole a Bincere purpose, and gaining, not 
only in technical skill, but in earnestness and in power of 
expression. To expect that its course Bbould be continuous 
is unreasonable; there are always alternations of ebb and 
flow in the current of human life: but we cannot doubt 
that from C. P. E. Bach to Haydn, and from Haydn to 
Beethoven, there was a real and sensible advance, and that 
in it the great artists of each generation matmally aided. 
On the religious side of the question we have touched as 
lightly as possible; it belongs to a different order of investi- 
gation, and is mentioned here only because Art must be in 
some measure gauged by its relation to its object. But it is 
not without reason that the two aspects culminated together, 
and that the climax of the term was at the same time tiie 
fuUest expression of its devotional spirit. 
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NOTE. 

Two countrin lie outside the conne ot hiatorical derdop- 
m^it : England, from its adherence in the main to the FroteBtant 
Idtui^, Spain for no better aacertunable reason than that it 
was situated bejrond the Pyrenees. Both, at this time, accom- 
plished q^ork of substantial value, and no account of the period 
can be complete without some record of their respective schools. 

In 1755 Dr. Greene died, leaving hia unfinished coUectioa 
of Church music to his friend and successor Dr. Boyce (1710- 
1779). Boyce completed the work with great diligence and 
judgement, and published it, tmder the title of 'Cathedral 
Music,' in three volumes, the first in 1760, the last in 1778. 
Twelve years later appeared a continuation by Arnold {1740- 
jSos), also in tliree volumes % which, though it be only the 
gleaning of Boyce's harvest, contains a good many notable 
anthems and one or two fine services. It should be added 
titat the best of these date from an earlier period. Our 
Church compoution in the eighteenth century was artificial 
and rococo, and though Boyce, W. Hayes (1707-1777), and 
Battishill (1738-1801) save themselves by a certidn manliness 
and vigour, they seldom succeeded in breaking through the 
conventionality of their time. But the turn of the century 
brought forward two musicians on whose names an English 
historian may be excused for dwelling. Thomas Attwood 
(1767-1858) began life as a chorister of the Chapel Royal, 
was sent abroad by the Prince of Wales, and studied suc- 
cessively at Naples under Latilla and at Vienna under Mozart. 
Shortly after his return to London he was made organist of 
St. Paul's and composer to the Chapel Royal; in 18x3 he 
helped to found the Philharmonic Society, and was one of 

' Wltb K fDppIemeirtuy Tolnine oont^ning Uie organ pait. 
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its first coaducton. His early composiUons were mostly 
operatic : in later life he turned his attention to Church music 
and wrote anthems and services, of which the two Coronation 
anthems (for Geoige IV and William IV) are remarkably fine 
works; and the hymn 'Come Holy Ghost,' it may he said 
advisedly, is not unworthy of the hand that wrote * Ave Verum.' 
Indeed, his name has come down to us linked with one im- 
perishahle commendation. 'Attwood/ said Mozart, 'has more 
of my style than any scholar I ever had,' aad in such a judge- 
ment we may well be content to acquiesce. 

Of equal merit, though differ^it in character, was the work 
<rf Samuel Wesley (1766-1837), nephew of John Wesley, and 
younger son of his brother Charles. He was a remarkably 
precodoUB muridan; at eight years of age he wrote his first 
oratorio, at eleven he published a set of lessons for the harpsi- 
chord, on which, as also on the violin and the o^an, he was 
already an accomplished performer. England had every reason 
to hope that a genius was arising who would once more raise 
its art to the level of Humphrey and Purcell. But in 1787 
he met with a severe accident which clouded his life for the 
next twen^ years, and left its mark afterwards in long periods 
of nervous irritability and depression. To this is due not only 
the fewness of his important compoentions, hut the gloomy and 
hypochondriacal temper which hindered his advancement, and 
the curious uncertainty of purpose which kept him vacillating 
between the Church of England and that of Rome. His ability 
was incontestible. He is said to have been the greatest organist 
and improviser of his day : he was the first mustcian in Europe 
to promote the study of John Sebastian Bach : and his com- 
positions, many of which remain unpublished, include four 
Masses, over thirty antiphons — among them three noble settings 
ofthePsalms 'In exitu Israel,' 'Exultate,' and 'Dixit Dominus' — 
about a dozen anthems and services, and a considerable number 
of instrumental works. His fame even in England has been 
somewhat dimmed by the more genial lustre of his son; bat 
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-we owe more than a pasBing attention to the man vho opened 
for us the pages of Bach, and in wbose own style we may 
sometimes catch an echo of their majestic harmonies. 

It is not of course claimed thitt either of these mea stands 
beside the great masters. The art of both was in some measure 
derivBtJTe, the amount of their production, tried by the hivish 
standard of the timcj was slight and pandmonioua. But it ia 
claimed that they tahe honourable rank among the composers 
of secondary importance: that they were pupils in a great 
school ; and that they are infinitely better worth studying than 
nine-tenths of those careless and facile artists who have flooded 
this period of history by sheer volume. Their work is not 
Eapellmeistep-musik : it has a genuine truth and beauty of its 
own, and it maintained, through oar darkest age, a tradition 
of sincerity to which English muuc of the present day is 
deeply indebted. Our poetry has often been kept alive by 
achievements which fall short of the highest genius, — there 
cannot always be a Milton or a Wordsworth, — and though in 
our muucal history the interval is wider between tiie sununita, 
this is a poor reason for confusing the humbler ridges with 
the dead level of the plfun. 

Spanish Church music, during this period, was working along 
two separate lines of development, distinguished by Eslava as 
those of the Valendan and Catalan schools respectively. The 
former was conservative, maintaining the old traditjoas of 
dignified sevoity and purity which had been handed down 
unce the great days <^ Morales: the latter allowed itself to 
be influenced by operatic methods, by ideals of sensuous colour 
and melody, I7 the more obvious and popular forms of emotional 
ei:pTession. The contrast may be seen at its widest pomt of 
divei^^ce if we compare two consecutive works quoted in 
tiie Lira Sacro-Hitpana^, the hjmin *0h Madre' by Pons, 
and the paalm 'Memento Dominei by Cabo, The one is 

' ^lo XIX, Tom. L pp. 179 Hid 190 n^«etlTelj. 
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wholly theatrical in tone and treatment, aometdmefl vivid and 
exprearive, aometimea merely Bentimeatal, but no more religious 
in character than the StabiU Mater of Roasini. The other, 
written in seven-part counterpoint, is grave and reatrained almost 
to the vei^ ot asceticism : there is no intrusion of colour, no 
appeal to sense or paasbn ; the muidc flows on with that large 
onconBcious beauty which we have come to associate with the 
character of Mediaeval art. It ia true that these two examples 
fidl at the extreme end of the period under consideration : they 
are for this reason none the less aalient : and it follows there- 
fore to consider, through the eighteenth century, the determining 
lines from which they respectively issued. 

For the first three-quarters of the century the pure style 
held undoubted supremacy, and it was still possible to say, with 
Eslava, that the distinguishing feature of Spanish fjccleuastical 
Mtuic waa its severity and its close adherence to plain-4ong ^. 
The eariiest composer whom it falls witJiin our province to 
connder was Rabassa (d. 1760), who held office successively 
at Valencia and Seville, and, beude a famona treatise 00 
counterpoint, wrote a vast amount of Church mn«c in four^ 
eight, and twelve parts. A motet of his Aadite univerii popuH 
for twelve voices and 01^^ is quoted by SsUva, and affords 
an interesting example of his method. The parts are treated 
not in imitation but in lai^ choral masses, note against note, 
attematiDg very effectively mtb passages for a single part or 
for two or three together. The whole work is as solid as 
a TOW of Norman pillars, connected one with the other, by 
the lines of arches, and all the more impresmve from their 
disdain of ornament. Among Rabaasa's younger contemporaries 
may be mentioned literes, second organist at the Chapel Royal 
in 175^; Julil (d. 1787), monk of Montsorat and oiganist ta 
the monastery; Fuentes (d. ijSS), an excellent composer, who 
for the last eleven years of his life was chapel-master at 

^ Edftn, Un Saenhm^pcma, Sglo TVH, pp. si8 aol 31. 
N » 
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Valencia; and Soler (1729-1783), oi^niat of the Escurial, 
vboBe woit was beld in high estamatioa by no leas stem 
a critic than Padre Martini, In the next generation the 
tradition of the pure style was continued by Ripa (1720-1795)^ 
chapel-mastcr at Seville, vhich in 1789 gave a great festival 
in his honour; Lidon (d, 1826)^ master of the Chapel Royal for 
over forty years, a vohiminouB writer of Church music and 
a distinguished composer for the (H^n; Montesinos [1748- 
1823), organist of the Collegio del Patriarca in Valencna ; and 
Cabo (d. 1833), who entered the cathedral of Valencia as an 
alto singer^ and rose successively to be first organist and chap^ 
master. It is worth noting that the last of these is selected 
by Eslava for special praise as a tyjucal representative of the 
school. In no other country of Europe could we find & nmn 
who was contemporary with Schubot, and who still wrote 
after the pattern of the Middle Ages. 

Meanwhile the dramatic or melodic ideal was, from the 
middle of the century, beginning to make its way; and its 
first point of divergence may be traced to a composer who 
in the mun bulk of bis work is usually raoged under the 
opposite banner. In 1740 Don Josef Nebra made his d^ut 
in Madrid as a composer of light operas and zsrzuelas. His 
talent attracted the attention of the Court, where the influence 
of Farinelli was paramount, and he received the somewhat 
incongruous reward of an appointment as oiganist of the 
Chapel Royal, with a commission to rewrite its music, most 
of which had been destroyed some ten years before by a fire in 
the librsfy. Nebra seems to have adapted himself with remark- 
able skill to the new conditions. His list of works includes 
twenty-two Masses, a considerable number of smaller Church 
compositions — Hymns, Lamentaticms, Misereres, Litanies, and 
the like — beside the famous Requiem which he wrote fw the 
death of Queen Barbara; and they are for the most part 
written in that strict contrapuntal style which was still re- 
garded as the proper vehicle for devotional art. Bui his 
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early experiences in the theatre could not be altogether re- 
pressed. The Requiem, for instance, begins with two numbers 
set to a Canto fermo £rom the plaiu-song;, and then, with the 
introduction of the i>M« Irat, breaks into a definite attempt 
at dramatic treatment. The den<%8 are rery simple and 
primitive — not much more than r^d repeated notes and 
a gradual Bweep upward to a climax — ^hut they are the same 
in kind as those used later by Cherubini, with whose genius 
that of Nebra may be said to bear some affinity. In any 
case there is here an immistakeahle instance of the intrusion 
of dramatic elements into worship; and it is interesting tiiat 
the frontier should have been crossed by a composer who, 
like Cherulnni, made his first puUic appearance upon the 
stage. 

Of a very differmt character was Garda, called Espafioleto 
(1731-1809), whose quiet and Buntiy life was spent almost en- 
tirely in his cathedral of Saiagoesa. But in Garcia's work also 
may be found traces of the Nuora Munca, not so much in 
dramatic expreasion — ^though of this there are some hints — as 
in a tendency towards melodic phrases and variegated harmonies. 
It is more like the colouring of a Missal than that of a jHctorc^ 
but the c(dour is there, and is lud on with an evident love of 
it for its own sake. After Garcia the area widened still 
further, through Secanilla^ (i772~iS3x]i who was chapel- 
master at Calahorra, and who, next to Yriarte, was the greatest 
of Spanish critics; through Frieto' (1765-1844}, and Altarriba 
(1777-1833), who were fellow pupils at Saragossa, the one 
a famous tenor, the oUier a famous oi^anist, until the dramatic 
style reached its climax in. Pons (1768-1818), who carried the 
war into the enemy's countiy, and, as Valencia had an outpost 
at Montserrat, retaliated by taking his oratorios and his operatic 
hymns into the very citadel of strict counterpoint, the cathedral 
of Valencia itself. It is an odd example of the irony of events 

' See bia Hjniii to Saiit' Iigo, quoted bj Etln*. 
■ Bee Ui SoiM Jtwtoa, qnoted by E*1btil, 
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that Cabo, to whom bU work must have been umpeakable 
hereey, should have sang in his choir and, after an interralj 
socceeded to his office: and that Valencia which, at the be- 
ginning of the periodj impoeed its style on the whole of Church 
compodtion, should, at the end, hare seen ita Bervices directed, 
in near aucceasion, by the leaders of such widely antagonistic 
partiefl. 
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THE INBTBUUENTAL FOKHS 

C. P. E. BACH Am) THE GROWTH Or THE BONATA 

Tbb derdopmeDt of the great inBtnimental forma may, with* 
out undue emphasis, be regarded as the chief contribution made 
to musical art during the Utter half of the eighteenth century. 
Before the time of C. P. £. Bach iostnunental muMc had been 
on the whole aubordinated to vocal, and had held a place 
honourable indeed but of secondary importance and promise. 
In the absence of public concert-rooms the Church and the 
theatre gave principal opportunity for display and reputation: 
the dignified ritual of the one, the ready popularity of the other, 
offered attractaons to which there was then no counterpoise: 
skill of vocalization far outran that of any other medium ; and 
melody itself moved with the greater confidence if it went hand 
in hand with verse. No doubt J, 8. Bach wrote in every 
contemporary form and excelled in all: yet even with J. iS. Bach 
the balance inclines to the side of the Christmas Oratorio and 
the Passions and the Mass in B minor : for the rest it was but 
rarely that a solitary virtuoso like Couperin or Corelli could 
dedicate the best part of his life to the service of violin or 
harpsichord. But with C. P. E. Bach there b^jna a new era. It 
was especially his work in the development of the Sonata form 
which won him the unstinted admiratioa of Haydn and 
Mozart, and which, through them affected the subsequent 
course of events. In this his midn historical interest lies ; and 
it is therefore worth while to consider in brief ontUne the 
character of the forms as he found them and the kinds of 
modification which he adopted and employed. 
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The principles on which Sonata-writing depends are those 
oi balance and contrast, of key-distribution and recurrent plirase, 
in short of such o^(anization of musical theme as may be 
roughly compared with the plot of a drama or a atory. And 
just as, in a story, plot of some kind is the most primitive 
requirement, so these principles, in one form or another, lie at 
the root of all the earliest folk-tunes and dances, more or less 
coherent according to the degrees of civilization which these 
imply. It would of course be here superfluous to trace the 
history back to its first origin : the nature of Bach's material 
will be sufficiently indicated if we start from his great prede- 
cessor Archangelo Corelli. Now in the Sonatas of Corelli we 
find two principal types of structure^ each with two subdivisions^. 
The one, which is commonly known by the name of Binary, 
consists of a couple of musical ' paragraphs ' equal, or approxi- 
mately equal in length, and set against each other in exact 
balance and antitheus. With one of its spedes the first 
paragraph ends in the key of the piece, and its modulations 
are wholly internal and incidental, e. g. the following Corrente 
from the Sonata da Camera in F, Op. 2, No. 7 : — 
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' Thii, of conne, raf en cidefl; to ths dance-movemento In tha Sooate dk Duncn, 
not to those leu orgaiiic fomu which wem to have been malnlf d«(ermiiifid b; 
contnpimtkl metboda. 
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With the other species the first paragraph niodulates out of 
the key, and the second works its way back, aa in the Sarabande 
of the Sonata in A, Op. 4, No. 3 : — 
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The second type, which, on all lo^cal groundB, should be 
called by the analogous name of Ternary ', consists of three 
umilar paragraphs, the third of which more or less exactly 
reproduces the first. This again is subdivided in the same way. 
If the first paragraph ends in the key of the piece, there is 
nothing, except the fancy of the composer, to prevent the third 
from restating it precisely, as it does in the Tempo di Gavotta 
of the Violin Sonata in A, Op. 5, No, 9: — 

* In moat Bngliih tezt-bodu on Fonn it ii <^led Ternftr; if thefiitt p*ngimp]i 
end* in tb« ke; cf tbe pieo^ Binaij if itdoomot 
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If however the fint paragraph modulated away its restatement 
coold not be precise, for there was an accepted law that the 
movement as a whole must end in the key in which it h^^an. 
Thus the phraKolt^ of the third paragraph needed such 
alteration as might hring it ultimately to a full close in the 
tonic, e. g. the fi^owiag Corrente from the Sonata da Camera 
in A miitor. Op. 4, No. 5 '• — 
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Of these four altematire types of structure the first is the 
least oi^anic and the least saUsfactory. It suggests indeed not 
one morement but two: the t^vening half is complete in itself, 
and the rest appean to be a mere appanage or after-thought. 
There is little wonder> therefore, Uiat in Corelli examples of it 
are rare and that after bis time it pmcticallf dropped out of use. 
On similar grounds the third fell into disfavour : it represented 
a low level of constructive skill, it seemed too obvious, too 
easy, to give scope to ingenuity or invention. At the same 
time it was not ill-adapted to simple uses, and, as it survived 
in the Folk-song and the ' da capo ' Aria, so afta* a period of 
neglect ^ it was resumed in the Sonata for those lyric or elej^ 
movements which from the nature of their subject required 
little complexity of oi^^ization. 

The second type, that of the Binary structure in which the 

first part modulates away from the key and the second returns 

to it, was the form of predilection during the first half of the 

eighteenth century. Corelli empkys it far more frequently 

* Em during tbii pniod want exunplw buj be finnd In Bumm. 
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than any other ^ it is almost invariable with his Italian BOccessorBj 
it is almost invariable with J. S. Bach. Its neatness and 
exactitude were admiiably suited to the logical temper of the 
time ; it afforded a ready Bohition to the problem of variety in 
unity ; it kept a check on all tendency to divagation or extrava- 
gance; it soon became a convention as unquestioningly accepted 
as the Alexandrine in France or the heroic couplet in England. 
But even a convention cannot remain stationary through forty 
years of artistic progress. Racine's Alexandrine is not like that 
of Coraeille, Pope's couplet is not like that of Dryden, and 
in the same way the history of this Binary form shows a 
conlinuoUB development^ until at last it breaks its own bounds 
and passes into a higher stage of evolution. 

It will be noticed that in the instances quoted from CoreUi the 
thought is somewhat indeterminate. The outlines are clear 
enough^ but they are filled with details and incidents which, as 
they stand, look more like impromptus than parts of a pre- 
determined design. The first advance, then, was towards 
greater precision, towards a clearer articulation of members, 
and their dispoution so as to exhibit in fullest light the organic 
unity of the composition. This was most readily effected by 
a direct, epigrammatic antitheus of clauses, so placed across 
the modulation that each, as the movement proceeded, should 
tonnsfer its key to the other ; a device which may be represented 
by the mechanical scheme : — 

<ii-ij!|fflj-ii 

(when a and b represent the clauses, i and 2 the ke^) ; and 
illustrated by the following example from Marcello : — 
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Of this sharp-cut and polished antithesis there are, in the music 
of the early eighteenth century, many hundreds of instances. 
Its strength and its weakness are both equally apparent. On 
the one hand it is supremely lucid, it reaches its point without 
parade or circumlocution, it is absolutely perfect in rhyme and 
rhytiun. On the other hand it stands in imminent danger of 
formalism, it lacks altogether the element of expectation or 
surprise : after a few instances the hearer knows what is coming 
and can foretell the entire issue at the double-bar. Hence it 
was of great service in rendering the form familiar to audiences 
of little musical experience : but as composers advanced in skill 
and hearers in understanding there grew almost unconsciously 
the need of a more developed, and elaborate method. This is 
particularly noticeable in the work of J. S. Bach, whose Suites 
and Partitas bring the old Binary form to its highest d^ree of 
wiety and flexibility. Sometimes he takes a passage or figure 
from the first part and plays with it contrapuntally, sometimes' 
be intertwines it with a new theme, sometimes he altera its 
carve or enriches its harmony, often he carries it easily and 
continuously through a chain of modulations : in every case he 
arouses attention, stimulates curiosity, and challenges intelli- 
gence by confronting it with some new problem of dengn. 

One more point. This elaboration of thematic treatment 
naturally required a somewhat lai^^ field, espedally when it 
extended itself through a series <rf modulating passages, and 
thus the Binary movement came to consist not of two equal 
parts, but of two parts, the second of which was longer and 
more diverse than the first. In short the mechanical scheme 
had grown from 
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to 'h~^»\\''i~^i~^ 

where c^ repreeeots the prolongatioa of the second part by the 
furtber derelopmeat of its themes or the introduction of nev 
episodes. But here oocurs a difficulty. The tonic key ie only 
touched for a few bars at the beginning and end of the more- 
ment ; all the rest is gathered round different tonal centres, and 
the whole scheme of balance and proportion will therefore be 
dislodged anless the tonic can be asserted at the end of the 
piece with some special emphasis or insistence. One means of 
securing this would be to introduce, immediately after the 
episodic passage^ an allouon to the opening theme in the tonic 
key (thus rdnforcing it by actual recorreace of phrase) and 
to maintain that key with the briefest and most incidental 
modulation till the final cadence. A remarkable instance 
may be found in the Polonaite of J. S, Bach's Sixth French 
Suite:— 
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The double-bar t»ealu this movement into tro imequal parts 
of eight and rixteen bars reapecttrely. The fint oght ban 
begin in E major and modulate away to the dominant: the 
second eight ban b^;in Trith a reminiBcence of the opening 
phrase and then modulate continuously till they reach a cadence 
in Cf minor : the third eight bars reintroduce the tonic key> 
again with a reminiscence of the opening phrase, and coitre 
round it until the end. The reader cannot fail to be Btnick with 
the resemblance between this form and the fourth of the 
stractural types quoted from Corelli ^. In both alike there is 
a first part which starts in the tonic and modulates to a 
related key : in both alike there follows a passage of further 
modulation ; in both alike the conclusion of the movement 
consists of a sentence which begins and ends in the key of 
the piece. But whereas in Corelli the last part maintains 
the tonic throughout and uses it as a vehicle for restating 



* Sae p. 189. Compan 
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the first, in Bach the laat part allowa incidental modula- 
tion and, after a brief allusion to the opening theme, passea 
away to other topics. Bach's movement, in short, ia still an 
C9cample of the old Binary fonn^ though so extended and 
developed that it stands at the extreme verge and frontier. 
One further step and the modem sonata-fbrm was inevitabte. 
Its ground-plan had already been sketched, and the sketch laid 
aside until men had worked out the utmost possibilities of the 
narrower design. But the narrower design had so widened its 
boundaries that by very force of momentum it was bound 
to transcend them r the form which Corelti had r^arded as 
too hazardous and experimental for common use^ was now 
approached once more after a generation of skill and experience ; 
to C. P. E. Bach fell the opportuni^ of seeing in the fullness 
of time that the threefold form vras possible, and that no otiier 
could any longer satisfy the requirements of the sonata. 

The particular type of movement which was established by 
C. P. E. Bach thus marks the conveif^g-pouit of two preceding 
lines, the one arrested since the time of CoreUi, the other working 
round to join it by a longer and more devious circuit. In his 
hands it assumes the familiar 'three-canto' form, though not 
yet fully organized ; an Exposition divide between two con- 
trasting keys, a Development section modulating more widely 
afield, and a Recapitulation, the office of which is to restate the 
first part in the tonic key, and then to give a sense of unity and 
completeness to the whole. For the sake of clearness it may 
be represented by the following mechanical scheme : — 



Bwiu ID the tonic uid Begini irith ui allniion to tite Heatotea the themea of 
mcanlBtei tmj to the opuiing theme, in dominant or theeipnition(irithioDie 
domlnuit or leUtiTe ralAtiTe m^'or, ftnd inbreak* omiutona or chAogeiJ 
major. | amy into free modnlatjon. enHrelf in tin tonic. 

«i-*i 0,-c, 0,-6, 

So far as concerns the general ground-plan this is, of course, 

the form commonly employed in the first movement of the 

' He emplojed it not more than • doun timec in Use whole of bii compotiti^u. 

O 3 
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'Clinical' aonata: but its opening canto is not yet diffenn- 
tiated into determinate 'nubjecta'; the organs are atill in 
tome degree embryonic. In other words tbe EzpootioD fulfil* 
its function of contraadng two tonal eentm, but its difierent 
parts are not yet duly related and propwtioned ; if we try to 
analyse it into 'first subject^* 'transition/ and 'second subject* 
we shall see at once that the analyna is arlubary and tlist the 
names are mJHleading : the style is too uniform and the procesB 
of modulation too gradual to admit of any such method of 
division. Take, for example, the Exposition of the opening 
Allegro from tbe first Wtirtemberg Sonata, composed in 
1743:— 
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This abaeuce of diatinctiTe thetnei ii not a muk of deficient 
melodie invention, for C. P. £. Buh had a very remaricable 
gih of melody, nor of inexperience, for he had been engaged in 
wmata-vri^g aince 1 73Z. It waa umply an inherited 
tradition, which, preoccnpied with clearing the outlinea of hia 
form, he did not think it worth while to discard. His main 
bunness was to mark oat the ground and lay the fomidations : 
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it is unreasonftble to expect that he should foresee the fuU 
capabilities of the snpetstructure, Aa he neared the end of his 
nioety claTier-atmatas ^ he b^^an more firmly to differentiate 
his themes ; but by that time Haydn was already famons. 

These results follow from this comparatiTe want of oi^^aniza- 
tion. First, that in a huge majority of these morements it is 
the opening theme which most readily attracts the attention and 
which remains longest in the memory. Indeed the music often 
enters with a striking and vivid phrase and then settles down 
to scale passages or assertions of some elementary harmonic 
progression : as, for instance, the Sonata in Q minor (comp. 
I J46) which, after a few rluqwodical bars of introduction, breaks 
into the fine stormy opening : — 



iTrr^^iii^^i;P 




and then seems to lose itself in the sand. Not less remarkable 
is the Allegro of the third Wiirtemberg Sonata (E minor), 
which starts with an almost Handelian breadth and dignity, and 
after four bars sets about considering how it may most easily 
arrive at the contrasted key. Indeed, until the Reprise Sonatas 
there is not one of Bach's Expositions which maintains a uni- 
form level of interest throughout. The melody rises with a bold 
ii fbr.ClBTio' Sc^ wu 110, 
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enoQgli fl^bt, but the winga b^in to flag before it reacbea the 
double-bar. 

Secondly, Bacb'a treatment of the ' Development Bection ' is 
always rather umple and rudimentary. Betting out witii the 
opening theme in the contrasted key, and continuing a sober and 
even tenour mtb very little in the way of adventure or episode. 
This is, of course, an inevitable consequence of his Expodtion : 
. the characters are not yet distinct enough to admit of dramatic 
incidents and situationB, the phrases, with one exception, are 
not sufficiently salient to be readily recognized in a new context. 
As the son of bis father be was naturally acquainted with some 
of the possibilities of tbemadc variation, but they were not 
with him a matter of chief interest, and he did not and could 
not realize the immense range which would be opened out by 
a sharper discrimination of subjects, Hence^ compared with 
Haydn and Mozart and still more with Beethoven, his work in 
this respect is usually somewhat uniform and colourless : it is 
the drama of Thespis not yet humanized by the introduction of 
the second actor. 

Thirdly, he cuts rather than solves the problem of the Re- 
capitulation ; the problem how, with least appearance of effort, 
to restate in one key the music which the expoutioa had 
dinded between two. Our experience of the consummate skill 
with which Beethoven effected this may tend to make us fo^et 
that, at the inception of the sonata, it was a matter of real 
difficulty : the fbifting of the tonal centre required some alter- 
ation and readjustment, and it was by no means clear how this 
could be neatly and deftly brought about. At any rate, in the 
early sonatas. Bach never seems to be entirely master of bis 
form. Sometimes he secures the necessary transposition by 
entirely rewriting the passage that leads up to it, or even by 
■nbdlituting a new episode altogether: sometimes be shortens 
bis denouement by a considerable omisoon and joins the edges 
tt^ether with a somewhat obvious seam : in both events he 
leaves us with the unsatisfactory impression that the last act of 
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the play Iiu caused some perplexity to the diamatut. It is 
necessary to add that in this respect his later work shorn 
a very noticeable adrance : the fine Sonata in E major ' (com- 
posed iy66) is a model of constnictiTe skill, as are many othen 
in the series 'fiir Kenner und liebhaber ' ; but we are here lesB 
concerned witii a criticism of Bach's ability thui with a state- 
ment of his place in the history of musical forms. This place 
he owes almost wholly to bis $rst two Tolomes (the * Frederick ' 
and ' Wiirtemberg ' Smiataa), for it was from these that Haydn 
derived his education, and it is ther^ore on these that the 
attention of the reader shonld mainly be concentrated. Bach, 
in short, is less important to us in the full maturity of his genius 
than in the earlier days of trial and experiment. In the eyes of 
Bumey he was the kindly old Tirtuoso, in whose writings the 
instrumental music of the ei^teenth century attained its 
oonsummatum ; in oars be is the inspired pioneer who cleared 
the paths for the feet of his Viennese successors. 

So far we have conndered Bach's treatment of the particular 
structural type which is most closely associated with the 
'Classical' sonata. It remuns briefiy to indicate the lines 
which he lud down for the construction of the sonata aa 
a whole. The number of movements he fixed at three ' : an 
(^ening Allcf;io built cm the plan which has been already 
described, an Adagio or Andante in some neariy related key, 
and a Finale of bright and cheery temper, written either in an 
extended daace-form or in a looser verrion oi that employed 
for the first movement. Of the Finale there is little that need 
be said : it owed its character to the same conventioD which 
ended the Suite with a Oigue or some other such light-hearted 
number, and its plot was not sufficiently distinctive to require 

' ilndo ftOMuible by ita inclaiioii in the Triiar dm Pimiitlti (vol. tuI). 

' No donbt from remiiuKetice of the ' ttaliu ' overtnre popnlariced by AlMnndn) 
F^caHattl, in wludi them ii the Mme dupodtku cf morementi. The praotiae of 
pnhdug the fint Allegro with a ihort Adagio IntrodnctSon (irnra in Bioh, bst 
more frequent amcog hi> niccaadn) ii in UJlb manner deriwd from the ' Fnnob 
I 'or Loll;. 
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an^ detailed ducuBaion. But m the alow moTementa Badi 
allowed Umaelf a tree hand. He selected hia plan from among 
any of the common and familiar types of the day : — the fugato, 
the old Binary form, eren the operatic scena : — and, no longer 
occupied with compl^tdes of design, allowed full play to his 
delicate sentiment and his happy audacity <A colour. It is 
from these that we can best understand the eBtimate in which 
he was held as a poetic composer: — the sweet and touctiiDg 
el^y of the fifth Wnrtembeig Sonata, which begins : — 



^prn i n^ ■ 'i^ ^-^||[, j 



^ 
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or the Andante from the first of the Sonatas inscribed to 
Frederick the Oreat, a movemeiit which is worth quoting entiie 
M ui illustration both of nncere feeling and of melodious 
phrase: — 
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Besidefl the sonatas be wrote Tolumtnouflly in almost every 
conceivable kind of inatrumental medium: over a dozen 
sympboniea, over fifty concertos, a vast amount of miscellaneous 
chamber-music, several pieces for the organ, and at least a 
hundred smaller works— danccB, fugues, fantasias, rondos — for 
clavier-solo. The symphonies are scored for all manner of odd 
combinations from string-trio to Full orchestra (a sure indication 
that the term was not yet precisely fixed) : and for the most 
part vacillate betvreen the form of the sonata and that of the 
current orchestral overture. They were probably composed 
for occasions of public display, and contidn more of formal 
pageantry than of genuine artistic merit The concertos and 
chamber-works are remarkable not only for the freedom of their 
form, but, in many cases, for their great melodic beauty and 
for t^eir sense of balance and contrast. Indeed the two 
clavier-concertos in G major and I) major, botli of which have 
been edited by Dr. Riemann, are not only the most important 
works of thdr kind between J. S. Bach and Mozart, hut are 
far more like the later master than the earlier. Bold and 
experimental in construction they are yet perfectly clear, they 
treat the solo-instrument with a complete knowledge of its 
capabUitdes, and even handle the orchestral forces with some 
measure of individual freedom and character. The opening 
movement of the first is one of Bach's most vigorous and manly 
nombers i the andante of the second, an orchestral tune with 
rhapsodical interiudes, is a fine instance of his tender and 
expressive melody. 

Among bis smaller clavier-forms the Rondo is the only one 
diat requires any special conaideraticm. The simplicity of its 
essential structure — a melodic stanza repeated three or four 
times with intervening episodes * — rendered it, in his judgement, 
unfit for the larger and more serious kinds of artistic 
compositioD ; he seldom or never used it for any of his most 

' Fmoell'i long, ■ I attempt from Ldtb'i ■iffknww to flj,' ii a good example of 
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important works, bat relegated it to a place amoag his 
Underwoodi. At the §ame time, having otM» allowed it to 
be planted, he waa far too conicientiouB a forester to leave it 
in neglect : indeed he Beems to have tried eteiy available 
method of training its growth and enriching tta foliage. 
Some of his rondos are purely experimental, modulating into 
the remotest keys, altering rhythm and tempo, substituting 
variations for the exact restatement of the main theme, d<Hng 
all that the snence of the day could surest to prevent the 
impression of a stiff and precise recurrence. His best known 
example — that in E major with the graceful subject ; — 




seems, at first flight, as free as the most irresponsible fantaaa. 
The melody returns in F, in Ff, in C ; the prindpal episode 
givea in B major at the beginning is repeated in O major towards 
the end, the other intervening paragraphs are mainly ihap- 
■odical or declamatory; the whole dewgn, both in audacity of 
key-distribuHoD- and in variety of phrase, has no parallel before 
Beethoven. Yet the freedom is by no means that of anarchy 
or lawlessness ; the scheme, if a little exuberant, has a 
definite and intelligible plan, and while it breaks away 
■H(^;ether from established tradition helps to set a more liberal 
tradition for the future. There is certainly some ground 
for surprise tliat Bach should have undervalued a form wliich 
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he oould employ to auch good purpose, and which pl&jred ao 
cooaidentble a part in the aubsequent history of the sonata. 

The work begun by C. P. E. Bach waa not to any serious 
extent furthered by his German contemporaries. The most 
capable among them waa hit brother Wilhelm Friedemann, 
whose best musici so far as we know it, belongs entirely to the 
old school. Hia sonatas and concertos are either dignified 
exponents of the contrapuntal methods which he had inherited 
from hia father, or, aa in the case of the Six Sonatas dedicated 
to Miss Dnmerque, dephirable failures to adapt himself to an 
unfamiliar method. Indeed, it is munly on worica ontaide the 
sonata that his present reputation is founded t on the fugnea 
and the polonaises, and above all the oohle fantaMsa in vbidk 
the ins|Hraticm of J, S. Bach is most clearly apparent. He 
made some interesting experiments in instrumental combination 1 
a symphony in one movement for strings and flutes, three 
* Ricercate ' for string quartet and basso continuo, and best of 
all a sestet for strings, clarinet, and horns, the style of which is 
a curious anticipation of Haydn's early manner. But these 
appear to have been merely sporadic and incidental, written as 
the mood came and thrown aside as soon as the drudgery of 
the manuscript was over ; they were hardly known in their own 
day and they are but now b^;inning to be rescued from oblirioo. 
Of other Qerman muncians, Hasse was occupying a distin- 
guished poaitioD at Dresden, but he waa tsr more occupied in 
conciliating the victor of Kesselsdorf with operas than in 
gathering the more secluded and academic laurels of instrumental 
composition : and apart from Hasse the only other men of con- 
siderable moment were gathered, with C. P. E. Bach, round the 
court at Berlin^, By an accident of history it happened that the 
next great genius arose not in Germany but in Austria, and there, 
under new racial conditions and amid new surroundings, carried 
on to a further stage the development of instrumental music. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

THE mSTBUHENTAI. FOBHS {cOTUtnUed) 

THE EARLY BYMPHONIES AND QUABTBTS OF BATDN 

lit the year 1749 Joseph Haydn, aged serenteen, vas 
igDominiously expdled from the ChoiiHKhool of St. Stephen'Cj 
Vienna, and tnroed ont to seek his fortune in the street. 
Seldom has a blesEung presented itself in a more complete 
disguise. He had no money and no influence, he was in dis- 
grace with the only authorities to whom his name was known, 
and as he spent his first ni^t on a bench under the open sky 
the prospects of his future appeared sufficiently comfortlesa. 
But a few friends came to his aid : one offered him hospitality, 
another found him pupils, a third lent him 150 gulden until 
better times ; within a few days he was able to rent an attic 
and establish himself there with the two most precious of hit 
possessions, a riolin and an ' old worm-eaten clavier/ Vienna had 
then no distinctirely poorer quarters : the city was confined within 
the circuit of the fortifications, and the same tall mansions 
sheltered wealthy competence, and poverty under one roof. Od 
tjie ground floor lived Serene Highness, resplendent in Court 
apparel, overhead came the more dignified professiouB or the 
richer Bou^eoisie, and the stturcase wound its length upward 
past the doors of the cleric and the petty merchant, until it 
reached its limit where indigence lay shivering under the tileh 
By an odd chance Haydn selected for his place of abode the 
old Michader-HauB in the Eohlmarkt, two inhabitants of 
which vrere destined to play a considerable part in his career. 
The third £tage was the lodging of Metastasio, from wliom ht 
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obtained hii first patronage in Vienna ; the lower part of the 
house was the town-reddence of Prince Paul Esterhazy^ who 
twelve years later appointed him to hia office at Eiaeustadt. 

At the time, however, a more important ally was the good- 
natured publish^ in the new Micbaeler^Haus who lent him 
mnnc which he waa too poor to purchase : treatises of Fux and 
Marpu^ compontioDS of Werner and Bonoo and Wagensdl, 
and abore all the ' Frederick' and ' Wiirtemberg ' rolamea of 
C. P. E. Bach. On these Haydn fastened with all a student's 
enthusiasm. He read and re-read, copied and analysed, wrote 
voluminous exercises, strengthened bis hand in composition, 
and devoted his leisure to taking pupils and to practising his 
violin until, 'tiiough no conjuror,' be was 'able to play a 
concerto,' He is said to have worked for sixteen hours a day, 
training himself as hardly any other musician iiad been trained, 
and giving earnest of that ceaseless and untiring industry which 
distinguished him through his later life. 

So passed five years of preparation ; a quiet period diversified 
by few inddents. In 1751 appeared bis first Mass and bis first 
opera; in 1753 Metastaaio introduced bim to Porpora, who 
carried him off for the summer to Mannersdorf, and there gave 
bim some rather intermittent instruction ; about the same time 
he added to bis list of pupils the *Wunderkind' Marianne 
Martinez, But in 1755 came the first great opportunity of bis 
carcCT. A certain Karl Joseph Edler von Fiimberg (son of an 
eminent physician who had been ennobled by Charles YI) 
had a country-house at Weinziil near Melk, and, being an 
-enthunastic amateur, waa in the habit of filling it with parties 
of musicians who spent their time in performing all manner of 
chamber-works. Through some unknown channel be beard 
of Haydn's reputation, and invited him down on a long 
visit, Haydn accepted with alacrity, packed up his violin, 
and, at the age of twenty-three, set out on a journey from 
which he was to return as the first instrumental composer in 
Austria, He found the usual 'country-bouse' orchestra ot 
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the tixaiBf R few rtringB, a ccm[de of honu, it coui^e of oboes, 
and he at once set hinuelf to illustrate in this Iai|^ mediatn 
the principles of dcu^ whidi the studjr of Bach had taa|^t 
him at the clavier. 

The whole nomenclature of instnimental music was still very 
fluid and indeterminate. An^ work which was written 'for 
three or more inatruments ' could be called a symphony t 
sonatas could be written for clarier alone or clavier accompanied 
by strings or wind, or for two violins and a baas : and beudes 
these were several more or less fantastic titles — Nottumi, 
Serenades and the like, — which seem to have designated 
nothing more than a somewhat lighter style of composition. 
The eighteen works which Haydn composed in I755~^> '^ 
Weinzirl, were called by him Nottumi, Divertimenti, or 
Cassations % and were written for whatever instrumental forces 
happened to be available at the moment. There seems to hare 
been a trustworthy viola-player, and he was therefore able to 
give some character and independence to his violsr-part: the 
borns and oboes were not of proportionate merit', and be 
therefore wrote the majority of these compoutions for the four 
strings alone. There is no evidence that he was constnously 
making any discovery or invention. He was simply implying 
to the needs of a miniature orchestra the forms which he had 
learned during his period of studentship. 

The dghteen works in question are those printed in the Paris 
and London editions as the string quartets. Op. 1-3. At least 
three of them (Op. i. No. 5 ; Op. a, Nos. 3 and 5) were originally 
composed for strings and wind, and one of them (Op. I, No 5) 
baa every claim to be re^i;arded as Haydn's first symphony. 
This titie is usually bestowed, with insufficient reason, on the 
symphony in D major which be wrote at Lukavec in 1759. 
But a comparison of the two will show that there is no essential 

' Bee Pohl, tqL i. p. 331. 

'.Until the I&tter put of the oeDtiii7 the wind-plByen wen not expeeted to 
keep in bma. See tbon, p. S, 
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point of difference between them. Tbej are scored for the 
same oomUnation, atrin|fa, horns and oboes; each conusts of 
three DiorementB, the morements are in tbe same form and are 
almost identical in Ecale and length. It may be added that 
Op. I, No. 5 i* not included in Haydn's catalogue among the 
number of bis quartets, and that it was published by 
Brmtkopf with the wind-parts. We do not eren know 
whether the composer sanctioned their omission when, in 
1 764, La Cherardi^ introduced Paris to the ' Six Simpbonies 
ou Quatuois dialogue pour deux Yiolons, Alto Viola et 
Basse, compost par Mr. Hayden, M^tre de Musique s 
Vienne ^.' 

Throughout the first two opus-numbers Haydn is evidently 
feeling his way. Except the ' Symphony ' all the works hare 
fire movements apiece; and two of the five are minuets, 
written in the tiny lyric-forms of which he was especially fond, 
and the duplication of which be might well cover under the 
modest title of direrlimento. But, by the beginning of Op. 3 
his method was fuUy established, and from thenceforward we 
find, with very few exceptions, the four movements which 
afterwards became traditional. The style, too, of the third 
collection is more mature than that of its predecessors; the 
themes are more definite and articulate, the treatment is more 
organic, and there is already some indication of that remarkable 
freedom and flexibility which were to ugnalize, in later limes, the 
character of symphonic and concerted composition. No doubt 
there were sUU many conventions, but all art is in some degree 
conventional, and its true laws differ from thdr academic 
counterparts in thor response to some psychological need, and 
in their almost unlimited capacity of grovrth and development. 
To write a quartet at the present day after the precise pattern 
of Haydn's early work would be to produce nothing more than 
a College exercise : but the forms which are appropriate to our 

!• et hkiitbcd* 
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UK are u directly the desceodants of faia aa tfaey are the 
ancestora of others yet to come. 

His opening morement is usually built od the 'three-canto' 
plan of C. P. E. Bach, embodying succesBively the principles 
of Duality, Plurality, and Unity in key-diatribution. But the 
particular blend of his genioa and his conditiona enabled him 
to oiganize this general scheme more completely than had 
hitherto been poaaible. Hia imagination waa esaentially 
melodic, he was writing for the moat melodic of inatruments ; 
he thua came to differentiate hia expoaitioo clearly into con- 
toasted themes or subjects, while from the outset he saw the 
importance of securing the general balance of the movement 
as a whole by making the second subject the longer of the two. 
Thus, in hia hands the mechanical acheme appeara in its fullest 
shape as follows :— 



Sxpotitian. I Dtnlapmtni Si 



Tbenutio treatment d 
phiMsi fnmi the ex- 

n'ion, modulating 
J I and OMiAlIf, 

tboiigli net inTulkblji 
itaiiinr with aa ■Uoiion 
botbeflnt 



tit labjeot in the tunic 



iitiQli)eet: melodv in the toide, 
•ometlmea repotted. 
Tnnritiai: modnlating to the 

and rabject: conditing of *■ 
■eiiei at melodic ptmaee or wn- 
tencM in the ooobMted kej. 

Within this general outline there is obrioualy a wide field for 
option or altematire. But in Haydn's time the form waa yet 
young, and before it could claim freedom it required some 
discipline and anperriaion. Accordingly, the natural lawa of its 
growth were anpplemented by a few purely artificial rules : ad- 
ventitioua aupporta to miuntain the body until its bones were 
set and ita muacles efiScient. Thus the second subject was 
always, according to mode, in the dominant or the rdative 
major: — the two keys to which Bach most naturally modu- 
lates: — the cadences, for fear they ahould pasa unheeded, 
sometimes bid for recognition by the uae of catchwords; and 
not only is the exposition repeated, but in most of these eu-lier 
works the other two cantos t^^ether. All these and similar 
rules, however, belong entirely to the custom of the time and 
may be paralleled in a dozen other schemes of art. The 
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Sonata fonn wu slow in outgrowing them, bnt even while 
they Buironnded it they did not serioualy hamper its vitality, 
and in later and mora experienced da)^ they were succesairely 
discarded. 

This stmctnral type, the most complex and organic which 
Haydn employs, is used by him in a large majority of his 
elaborated movements, irrespective of their particular sentiment 
or character. Particularly suited, as it has proved to be, for the 
broad epic style of composition, it adapts itself vrithout difficulty 
to light narratire pieces such as those which open the first two 
quartets, and to el^es such as the extremely beautiful adagio 
which stands at the banning of tbe third ^ : many even of the 
minuets and other lyric numbers exhibit the same principles on 
a smaller scale. Indeed, it soon became customary that an 
instrumental work of any importance should contain at least 
one movement of this kind, since no other afforded the composer 
an equal opportunity of coostnictive skill ; and there are not 
a few instances in which, with differences of style and treatment, 
this scheme of design underlies all four. But on the whole 
Haydn treated this question with a very free hand. Some of 
bis lyric and elejpac movements are on t^e old Binary pattern, 
with two cantos, or stanzas, in exact balance; some of the 
minuets follow the common plan of the folk-song — assertion, 
contrast, reassertion ; sometimes he writes an air with variations, 
once, in Op. i. No. 3, the Finale is a rondo. In short, by the 
end of 1 766, he had pressed into the service of the quartet every 
current instrumental form with the exception of the ' dramatic ' 
rhapsody and the fugue ; and both these he added later on. 
There was not much fear of academic Bttffnesa in a scheme 
which, as he devised it, was very nearly coextensive vrith the 
art of music. 

It remains to consider tbe nature of the contents whicK Haydn 
poured into these moulds. Throughout these early works he 

> When Ekjdn iim> it for *Iow novementi he gmati\j, tbough not iHTkrtobl;, 
omita the ' donble-bar mod mpeat.' 
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shows, as may be expected, that hi style as wdl as in structure 
he is a follower oF C. P. E. Bach : there are certain cadences, 
certain turns of phrase, which, however much they came to be 
common property, appear more frequently in these two masters 
than in any of their contemporaries. Yet from the outset 
Haydn speaks with his own voice. His imagination was more 
vivid and concrete than that of Bach ; he de%hted in clearw;ut 
stanzas and epigrammatic sentences, sometimes brilliant, some- 
times homely or humorous, but always neat, terse and pointed. 
Even in his more extended melodies this characteristic is 
noticeable : they have a ^eam, a sparkle, which does not belong 
to Bach's very delicate and beautiful enamel-work. Thus, for 
example, the quartet in F (Op. 3, No. 5) opens with a bright 
little dialogue: — 






e^e-r fef 'r / 



which is not in Bach's manner, while the principal theme of 
the second snbject : — 
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18 almost crucial as to the difference between Vienna and 
Berlin, and prepares us for the further difference between YienDa 
and EisenHtadt, Another feature of Haydn's melody, almost 
certainly racial in origin, is his fondness for odd metres of 
three, fire, seven, or nine bars, as distinct from the customary 
' four-bar line ' of the typical Western tune. Thus, the quartet 
in Ef (Op. 1, No. 3) opens with the nine-bar theme t — 




and the same tendency may be obserrad in his occasional habit 
of setting a melody across the bar <per arain et theain': for 
instance, in Uie Ada^ of the A major quartet, Op. 5, No. 6 ; — 
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and though these metres are as yet sparingly empU^ed their 
presence even in a few numbers is significant, for they specially 
mark the music of the Southern Slars to whom Haydn belonged 
by nationality, and whose folk-songs he was afterwards to lay 
undeI^such extensire contribution. 

It is not to be expected that Haydn should yet exhibit much 
ferdlity of thematic treatment. His development-sections are 
usually somewhat shorter than the other two cantos, and, as 
ctHUpated with his later work, are a little wanting in complexity 
and distributioo. lie quartos of Op. 3 show, in this matter, 
some advance upon their predecesson, the balance, at any rate, 
is more even and the subjects are altem^ed with a freer hand, 
but the pure lucidity of the music nnther supplies nor requires 
any very recondite devices of surprise or contrast. There is 
more ingenuity in bis handling of the recapitulation, where he 
had a definite problem before bim ; yet even here, if we try him 
by the highest standards, there is occasional evidence of prenUce- 
work. To say this, is in no way to disparage his genius. The 
instrumental forma would not be worth having if all their 
difficulties could have been completely solved at once, and the 
few touches of weakness, here indicated, are marks not of 
failure but of immaturity. 

The slow movements are usually violin solos or duets, often 
very beautiful and elaborate, with a umple accompaniment for 
the lower strings. Two noticeable examples are the Adagios of 
the quartets in D major (Op. i, Ko. 3) and G major (Op. i. 
No. 4), in which the omameDtal passages are all diffused melody, 
living tendrils that twine and cluster in a hundred fascinating 
curves. Sometimes there are spedal effects of colour^: the 

> «. g. Adagio of Quartet in C, Op. i, Ho. 6 ; AndantiDo at Qoartet in K, Op. 
J, No. I. cWpwe alto tba Adagio of the Quutet in Eb, Op. i. No. 3, inwUcli 
all tlie abriiiga aie mated. 
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melody veiled and muted horen over light detached harmoiuei 
or floats upoD a murmuring ripple of sound : sometimes it soan 
and poises and falls back in a plashing cadence, or eddies, circle 
upon circle^ over a broad and quiet expanse. And, throughout, 
the wbole sentiment is as pure and sweet as a spring landscape, 
when all the world is breaking out into leaf and the woodland is 
chequered with the April sun. 

As die Adagios display Haydn's tenderness, so the Finales 
illustrate his humour. Two of them (Op. 3, Nos. 5 and 6} are 
marked 'Scherzando/ and almost all might well bear this 
dengnation. CarefuUy exact in form they are extraordioaiily 
light-hearted in character, full of quipt and jests, racing along 
at break-neck speed, bubbling with laughter and gaiety and 
high spirits. Here is a typical example from the quartet in 
O major. Op. 3, No. 3 : — 
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We can imagine the effect of these gambols upon an audience 
accustomed to the court-manners of Bonno and Reutt^ and 
Wagenseil. No one had even dared before to play auch tricka 
in the Presence-chamber: even the irony of Couperin and the 
incisire epigrams of Domenico Scarlatti are totally different in 
kind from this spontaneous outburst of boyish merriment. And, 
though now and then a hearer might shake his head and prat^ 
as pedants have always prated, about the dignity of art, die 
majority of wholesome and senuble people acclumed the innova- 
tion, and welcomed, as all true music-lovers since Iiave welcomed, 
this appearance in chamber-music dt the very spirit of p\ire 
comedy. 

But it is in the Minuets that the true Haydn is most plainly 
and obviously revealed. This form, which, as we have seen, 
he added to the stated three movements of the Bach Sonata, 
was one in which he always took particular pleasure. 'People 
talk about counterpoint,' he said in his old age, *but I wish 
some one would write a really new minuet.* Indeed, one reason 
why bis wish was so difficult of fulfilment was that he had 
himself done so much to forestall it. In the first three volumes 
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of Quartets there are no Icbb than rax-and-twenty of these 
dance-meaaureB, each, according to usual custom, alternating 
with a Trio, and in spite of tixai slender compass they show 
a remarkable variety of rliythms, of melodic devices, and even 
oS structural fcvms. Occasionally, tiie phrase 18 reminiscent of 
C. P. E. Bach :— 




Bometimefl, even anticipatOTy of Beethoven : — 

J'l T I Ti I i| 
if'l ' T' I 'K 



more often it is too distinctively Haydnesque to admit of any 
doubt ; — 




in all cases the treatment is Haydn's own, and bears eloquent 
witness to his lightness of touch and his fertility of invention. 
As simple as nursery-tales they are yet extremely vivid and 
ingenious, and they have in quintessence that charm of sheer 
goodness and kindliness with which every page of his writing 
is fragrant. 

A few structural experiments were tried in these works and 
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afterwardB discarded. In Op. 2, No. 3 the * Minuet and Trio * 
form is combined with that of the ur and variatioDS : a device 
which Haydn used later for some of his claTier4oaatas but 
of which he made no tradition : in Op. 5, No. 2 the Finale, 
which is in complete three-canto form, is followed by a quau- 
Trio and then repeated : in Op. 3, No. 4 there are only two 
morements and they are in different keys ^. All these nuiantB 
imply a certain looseness of oi^nization which prevented their 
survival : at the present stage of our history they are interesting, 
for they indicate in some measure the range ol selection out of 
which the quartet was evolved. There is probably no way of 
representing proportion in musical structure which has not at 
some time been attempted in the great ' Cyclic ' forma ; and 
their record is almort as much one of elimination as one of 
extenfflon and devebpment. The next two years Haydn spent 
at Vienna, teaching and componng, principally for the Countess 
Thun. In 1759 he obtained, on von FiimbeTg*s recommenda- 
tion, his first official appointment, that of director to the private 
orchestra of Count Mondn, a Bohemian noble who lived at 
Lubavec, near Pilsen, Here he found at his disposal a some- 
what larger body of instrumentalists, probably &om twelve to 
sixteen, and for these he wrote aymphoniea and divertimenti 
and other concerted works of a umllar character. Most of 
these it is now impossible to specify; but among them was 
a 'divertimento a sei' for two violins, two bonis, English 
horn and bassoon, and the little symphony in D major which 
Griesinger erroneously calls his first'. The latter is a short 
unpretentious work ; the Andante scored for strings alone, the 
All^fro and finale for strings, horns and oboes ; and it is chiefly 
mteresting as evidence that the types of symphonic and 
chamber composition were not even yet clearly differentiated. 

* It il ponibb that tlui ' Qoutet ' anuiita of two iepuste tvgmeatt. Tbe 
flrat morement ooDtalu naae of Hajdn'i moat melodioai mric, utd, u Dr. Pdil 
notes, hu lome cnrioa* Miticipatioiu of Moiut. 
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Still there can be no donbt tlutt Haydn ftdljr enjoyed thii 
opportunity of e^>erimenting io orchettral coLonr ; and made 
Buch good use of it that, in 171S0, Prince Paul Eeterhazy, after 
hearing some of his compoaitionB, forthwith invited him to 
take up hia residence in Eisenstadt. 

For the first five of his thirty yean at Eisenstadt Haydn 
deroted himself almost exclusively to orchestral work : specially 
studying the 'wind-instruments and the Tariooa effects that 
could be produced by blending them vith the stringB. His 
symphony Lt Midi appeared in ij6i, and was followed in 
rapid BuccesMon by other Bymphoniea, divertimenti, and ca»- 
BatioDB la^er in scale and richer in treatment than any of 
his previous writings. Id 1^6^ he composed the charming little 
quartet in D minor, afterwards pnbUshed as Op. 43, and from 
tbence to iyy6 his muuc Sowed in a continuous and abundant 
stream. To this period belong the eighteen quartets collected 
as Op. 9, Op. 17, and Op. 30; about fifty symphonies', 
many concertos and divertimenti, his first clarier^trio, and 
the fint sixteen of his known clavier-aonataB : a remarkable 
record, considering that at the same time he was writing operas 
for the two theatres and a vast quantity of sacred muuc 
for the chapel. After 1776 there followed four years of 
comparative repose, the one brief interval in a laborious life ; 
then, in 1781, Mozart arrived in Vienna and the two masters 
entered upon their decade of noble rivalry and unbroken com- 
radeship. 

In the symphonies before 1761, so far as we know them, 
Haydn shows far more stjfiness and formality of style than in 

* A few of tlww ue included in nmndiettuii'i editioti. Thn* iil ■!■) a vA- 
lection d di eurlj ' Bkjdn Sjnphoi^' edit«d by Cari Banck and poblithed bj 
KittDer, of Ldpaia. It ooDt^ni £• Kidi, the Bymphonira in Q niejor (Pohl il), 
C major (PoU li), and Bb raaJOT (Rtbl 14), together with the OTtrtan to HDit- 
traOD, and a Sjmphmj in E Ir which li w inferior to th« othcn that one wonM be 
ghtd to ng^rd it m tportoo*. This kit i« not mentioiied in Pobre cktakigne, 
thongh, by an odd coinadence, Pohl 13 !• alio in Eb. 8«e, in addition, th« 
cstalognee of Snitkopf and Hutd, 
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hia early quartets. Like BeethoreDj In later times, he approached 
the orchestra with some decree of hesitatioD, and until he had 
mastered its techniiiue} subdued his exuberant invention to 
the requirements of his medium. The first symphony, that in 
B tf , Op. I, No. 5, is simply an exercise in C. P. E. Bach's least 
successful manner : the only one, peiiiaps, among all Haydn's 
works in which the character of the Zopf is predominant. It 
opens with a bustling Allegro, which, for all its appearance of 
vigour, has really nothing to say except scalfr-passages, or 
sequences, w assertions, of some rudimentary harmonic pro- 
gression: e.g. — 



and Bgun, the principal theme of the second subject;— 




The Andante is more mdodioos, but it is spoiled by needless 
italics: — 






^ 
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while the finale— 



ifl in lamentable contrast to that quoted above from the 
quartet in O major. In the ' Lukavec ' symphony there is 
more life, the music has something of its composer's habitual 
serenity and good-humour, yet even here we feel that he is not 
fully at his ease, that he is still hampered by customary 
methodfl and conventional turns of phrase. But with Le 
Midi, the autograph of which is now in the library at E^en- 
stadt, he definitely broke away and declared his freedom. 
Posubly he was stimulated by bis new office, possibly encour- 
aged by his orchestra of picked virtuosi ; at any rate, he turned 
his experience to good account in this finest and most imagina- 
tive of his early symphonic writings. The opening Allegro, 
prefaced by a short dignified Introduction, is wonderfully 
vigorous and forcible, its themes well contrasted, its develop- 
ment section varied and adventurous, its orchestration riper than 
any that the world bad hitherto known. Indeed, through the 
entire work the instruments are treated with remarkable 
indinduaUty : the parts for violin and violoncello are as 
salient as in a quartet, the oboes in the opening movement and 
the flutes in the adagio are counterpoised with a nice sense of 
discriminadon ; in the Trio of the minuet even the double-bass 
has its obbtigato. There is no longer any question of straitened 
resources or of an enforced economy of ideas : every page is 
interesting and every melody significant. A particularly 
characteristic number is the dramatic recitative which leads 
into the slow movement: in form, perhaps, borrowed from 
Bach's second sonata, but in tone and feeling essentially 
Haydn's own. It is too long to quote, but its concluding bars 
may serve to illustrate that power of emotional expression 
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which, ten yean I&ter, he exhibited eren more nobfy in his' 
Q major quartet^ ; — 

Tlollaa 




^s 



BhM. 
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Having thus brought all his forcefl into line Haydn nuun- 
tained, daring the next twenty yean, a steady advance: writing 
almost continuously, gaining in facility and experience, and 
producing work after work not less remarkable for its variety 
of topic than for ita evenness of quality. It is unnecessary 
to attempt here a detailed description of these numerous com- 
posittons; the wwk has been admirably accomplished by Dr. 
Pohl >, and the general character of Haydn's music, irith which 
. alone we are concerned, will be more appropriately summed up 
in the next chapter. Bat one important point remains for 
consideration i — the change which he effected iu serious instru- 
mental compoMtion by the introduction of the folknBong. We 
have already noted the conditions under which this practice 
arose ' I it follows now to supplement that account with a few 
lines of example and illustraUon, 

As far back as 1755 Haydn had shown his nationality by an 
occasional use of Slavonic rhythms and cadences: in his Eiseii- 
' See PcU, voL iL p. ajg at leq. * See ahon, p. 80. 
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stadt period these become bo frequent as to be almost habitual. 
From no other source could he hare devised the metres which, 
to mention a tew instancea alone, open the first movements of 
the quaVtetfl, Op. 9, Nos. i and 2 ; the Finale of Op. 17, No. i, 
and all four movements of Op. 3o, No. 3. . But beside these 
indirect similarities he soon b^^ to em^doy the actual songs 
and dances of the Croatian coionj, in the . heart of which he 
lived '. The symphony in D major (Haydn's catalogue, No. 4) 
seta out with the measure of the Kolo, a native dance of the 
South Slavonic peasants; the Cassation in O (1765) founds its 
first movement on a Croatian drinldng-song ; the Trio of the 
A major symphony (Haydn's catalogue, No. 11) on a Croatian 
ballad. 4'he first Allegro of the quartet in D major. Op. 17, 
No. 6, the nnale of that in E|r, Op. 20, No. i, the 'Rondo & 
I'Hongrie' of the third piano concerto, afford instances equally 
striking; and the list may be extended without a break through 
the compositions of Haydn's entire life *. It may be added 
that many of these melodies, which as folk-songs can be named 
Mid identified, are precisely those which a critic would select as 
specially characteristic of Haydn's maturer style. From 176a 
onwards, his music is more and more saturated with their 
influence ; he is in such close and intimate sympathy vrith them 
that, when he borrows, it is only as though he were coming by 
his own. 

During the first twenty years of his Eisenstadt period be 
enjoyed, in his artistic realm, a position of undisputed 
supremacy. His fame was instant and widespread, his works 
were rapidly published and extensively circulated; in Vienna 
and Nuremberg, in Berlin and Frankfort, in Paris and Amster- 
dam and London, he was welcomed as an acknowledged leader. 
Bacb wrote to him from Hamburg, ' Tou are the only musidan 

' The wbole qaeation U edusitivelj diBcaiaed in Dr. Knhki^l manogrmpb, 
' Joaeph Hftjdn and the Crs&tlui PopnUr Songt': A|[i«m, iSSa. See mLra hi* 
eollection of the Sooth SUtodEc FoUc-tongi : Agnm, 187S-S1. 

* See iu particular the Salomon Bjmiiionj in E 1>, ' mit dem BukHnrirbel,' 
evaiy morement of which ii founded tm a Croatian ttA\-wong, 
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who undentandg me^; and, indeed, the developmeat of Bach's 
later works, from the Reprue-Sooaten onwards, very probably 
owes something to his influence. * He was the first man,' sud 
the yomig Mozart, 'who taught me how to write a quartet ' j 
and though here agun the master was not too proud to accept 
instruction from his pupil the relation between them was never 
forgotten. Austria called him ' der liebling unserer NaUon ' ; 
Yriarte, in Spun, devoted to him a canto of eloquent panegyric ^ ; 
the King of Prussia sent him a commission from Potzdam, 
the Archduke Paul one from St, Peterabuig. The same 
canaes which kindled this blaze of contempoiaiy repntation 
stiU anul to throw the central light of the time on bis figure. 
He waa famous not through idle btshion or caprice, but 
because in hia work the whole progresa of instrumental music 
was involved. 

But to complete the record of events a brief mention must 
be made of the work accomplished, during these two decades, 
by other composers. Moat of these attuned no higher level 
than that of a respectable mediocrity, many are aa unimportant 
aa the poets of the Dnndad, and they are best left in the dark- 
ness from which only a malicious satirist would wish to drag 
them. Four men, however, stand out as honourable ezceptiona, 
not because much of their work has survived, but because they 
were at the time of some serious account, and bestowed theip 
talents upon a better object than fulsome dedications and empty 
platitudes. The earliest of these was the Bel^n Gossec (1753- 
1829) who published his first concerted piece in 1754 — the year 
before Haydn's visit to Weinzirl — and is therefore sometimes 
described aa the inventor of the Sjrmphony, This titie, of 
course, cannot be maintuned. The Symphony was not in- 
vented } it grew by natural evolution from overtures and works 
for the chamber, as these in their turn grew horn fanfares, 
and primitive dance-tunes, and the madrigals which were 
' apt for viols and voices.' If we take the term in its I0084 
' 8w La ifuifeo, cmnto T ((779)- 
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dgfateenth-eentmy sense there were hundreds of symphonies 
before Gossec : if in its modem distinctive sense it becomes 
inapplicable. But though it is an historical error to fix any 
arbitrary point of inception, we may assign to GhMtsec a creditable 
place in the progress and derelopment of the form. He was led 
to it, we are told, by observing the poverty of Rameau's operatic 
orertures ; and having some melodic invention and a remarkable 
sense of orchestral colour be succeeded in produong a series of 
works, some for full band, some for smaller combmstions, 
which are not without historical interest and value. The 
symphony called La Chaue was long popular in Paris, so were 
the string quartets which he began to publish in 1759 ; and he 
at least deaerves our recognition for those experiments in 
scoring which presaged, and to some extent anticipated, the 
work of Berlioz. Next to him follows Michael Haydn (1737- 
1806), who, tbou^ the bulk of his work was written for the 
Church, left his mark on instrumental music with about thirty 
symphonies and a number of smaller concerted pieces. His 
best compositions, in this kind, are the three symphonies 
puUished in 1785, which contain some interesting expmmenta 
in tiie Rondo-form^ and the fine string quintet in C which 
was long r^arded as a work of his brother '. The third in 
order is Karl Ditters von Dittersdorf, an admirable violinist, who 
in later days used to lead at Vienna the quartet in which Haydn 
played second violin and Mozart viola. He also is best known 
as a writer of vocal music, but his pleasant transparent style 
shows to good advantage on the strings, and he has the dis- 
tinction of being the only Austrian composer, outside the 
great names, whose chamber work is still remembered and 
performed. 

Last and most notable is Luigi Boccherini (1743-1805), a 
gifted and prolific composer who wrote no less than ^66 
instrumental works — 125 of them string quintets. He was a 
famous violoncello-player, and after a very successful d€but in 

' It L) MtokUj printed in lome sditiiuu of JiMeph Hky dn u Op. 88, 
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Paris was appointed virtwuo di camera to the SpanUb Infante, 
Don Luis. In 1785 he accepted the office of Chamher-muncian 
to Frederick Williain II, of Prussia ; on whose death his fortunea 
rapidly declined into an old age of extareme poverty. Aa nearly 
three hundred of his compoeitioni were published during bia 
lifetime it ia difficult to understand the n^lect of his later 
days : even the provertnal fickleness of public favour ia hardly 
lufficient to account for so sheer a downfall. His work, in its 
slender and superficial kind, haa real merit. The strings, and 
particulariy the violoncello, are treated with sympathy and 
insight ; the thought, though never deep or recondite, ia usually 
umple, graceful and melodioua ; the structure ^rly exemplifies 
the traditions of the time. Indeed, there may be noted here 
a point of some historical interest His earlier compositions 
(e. g. Op. 4) are all written in the old Binary forms which he had 
learned from his Italian masters: after he had found opportunity 
of studying Haydn he widens and oi^^anizea his design until, 
by Op, II, the 'three-canto' form is firmly established. 

There can be no doubt that he was influenced by Haydn in 
other respects beside structure. For obvious reasons he could 
not imitate his melody : but he evidently followed his scheme 
of decoration, and even copied, or at any rate reproduced, 
some of his most characteriBtic effects of colour. Thus, the 
Andante of Haydn's quartet in F (Op. 3, No. 5) begins as 
follows : — 
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and the Minuet of Boccberini's quintet in E aa follows :— 
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Boccherini's texture ia a little more elaborate^ his colour, 
with the second violin shimmering acrosa the melody, is a little 
softer and more sensuous, but in this^ aa in other umilar 
iostances, the method ia tliat of Haydn. 

It was no amall matter to have dominated for twenty years 
the whole courae of instrumental music throughout Europe, 
to have been not oniy the best-known and best-loved of all 
composera, but the master whose direction the others inevitably 
followed. And the man who did this was a self-taught peasant 
fdmple, modest and retiring, with no knowledge (A men and 
dties, no sense of ambition or intrigue, and not even that 
executive brilliance in which artists at the time found thdr 
readiest means of public display. Clad in a servant's livery, 
paid with a servant's wages, he gave his work to liis patron and 
reaped in the opportunity of service his beat reward. *My 
Prince was always aatisfied with my work,' he says, and again, 
with even greater naiveti, ' I was cut off from the world, there 
was no one to confuae or torment me, and I was forced to 
become original.' Critics at the present day profess to r^ard 
hia music aa old-fashioned ; it seems thin and quiet beside our 
loaded scores and our thundering orchestras ; but liis f aahioti 
has outlasted many changes and will outlast many more. If 
bis work ever becomes antiquated it will be not because we 
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hare advanced beyond it, but because our perceptions will have 
grown too blunted to do it justice : the craftsuanship ifl as 
delicate as that of a ndniature, and as exquiute in colour and- 
line. So long as men take delight in pure melody, in trans- 
parent style, and in a fancy alert, senBitire and sincere, so long 
is his place in the history of the art assured, Througbottt its 
entire range there are Few men to whom we owe a deeper 
gratitude : there is none for whom we fed a more intimate and 
peraonal affection. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE INBTEUMKNTAL P0BM8 (contijlUedf 

HA.TDN AND UOZAAT 

Thh histoiy of every art allows a contimioui interaction 
between Form and content. In their primitive origin they are 
twin-bom : — the elk scratched on the caTem-wall, the praise 
of lieroea by the camp-fire, — indeed^ so doae is the fusion 
between expression and symbol that the earliest music, we are 
told, is a cry and the earliest alphabet a row of pictures. But 
when art b^na to grow self-conscious and intentional there 
gradually arises a discrimination between two ideals, and the 
artist finds himself confronted with a double problem : what 
is fittest to say, and what is the fittest manner of saying it. 
The balance between these two is rarely attained, and even 
when attained, commonly marks no more than a mom^it of 
unstable equilibrium: as a rule, one generation is mainly 
occupied with questions of design, another takes up the scheme 
and brings new emotional force to bear upon it, and thus the 
old outlines stretch and waver, the (dd rules become inadequate, 
and the form itself, grown more flexible through a fuller vitality, 
once more asserti its claim and attains a fuller oiganizatioo. 
The Romantic drama foUows upon the Classical, and in its turn 
gives birth to a fresh technique of dramatic construction: 
Schumann succeeds to Beethoven and Brahma to Schumann : 
througboat all artistic history we can trace these shifting 
altenu^ns; not, of coiu-se, set against each other in crude 
antithens — as though one generation cared nothing for contoit 
and another nothing for form — but marked by varying d^^reea 
of emphasis or preference which are sufficient to indicate thw 
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respective characters. The very few meo whose work we can 
regard as final, Dante, for example, or Palestrina, stand outside 
the line of succeanon like a Cardinal Archbishop in a family- 
tree ; the inheritors, not the transmitters, of ancestral virtues. 
Indeed, since our western scale was estahliahed there has been 
but one composer whose work is at once wholly perfect and 
vitally influential, and even J. S. Bach had to wait three-quarters 
of a century for recognitiout 

Now, by the year 17S0, the year on which oar last chapter 
closes, the structural types of sonata symphony and quartet had 
been as completely organized as the idiom of the time permitted. 
The genius of C. P. E. Bach, and still more that of Haydn, bad 
so determined the general scheme that it seemed to require no 
further development until a fuller melodic or emotional content 
should press it to extend its bounds. For the next twenty 
years there is almost no structural modification at all: the 
plan remains practically uniform, and the whole advance is in 
architectural detul and embellishment. Then, when the form 
could no longer bear the weight imposed upon it, came Beet- 
hoven who enlarged its base, widened its outlines, and gave it 
at once a new strength and a new beauty. 

There is some significance in the fact that neariy all the most 
poetic compositions of Haydn and Mozart were produced after 
the year in which they first made personal acquaintance. No 
doubt it may partiy be explained by natural laws of growth and 
maturity, but in addition to this it is certain that they exercised 
on one another a strong and salutary influence. There was 
no close tie of comradeship to connect them i — Mozart seems 
never to have visited Eiseostadt, Prince Esterhazy disliked 
Vienna and only brought his retinue there for a brief annual 
stay during the season : — but the admiration which each felt 
for the other was open and sincere. Kozeluch, listening to 
a Haydn quartet, remarked in his dry sneering tone, ' I should 
never have written that passage in thatway': *nor I,' answered 
Mozart, 'neither of us woidd have had so good an idea.' 
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Haydn, when he accepted the most famous of muncal dedica^ 
tiona, turned to Leopold Mozart and said vdth genoine 
emotion, ' I declare before God, as a man of honour, that your 
BOD is the greatest composer of whom I have ever heard.' 
From the time of their first meeting these two men may almost 
be said to have worked in aDiance. Vienna split round them 
into cabals and parties: Joseph H was singular enough to 
disapprove of Haydn, Salieri mean enough to mtrigue agunst 
Mozart, hut amid all conflicts and rivalries they remained, like 
the two princes of the Roman court, 'proxhnorum certaminihua 
inconcussi.' 

The whole career of Mozart impinges so closely on the 
miraculous that to seek in it any precise relatioas of cause and 
effect may well seem a needless pedantry. The muudan who 
wrote violin sonatas at seven and symphonies at eight ^, who 
recalled, after twenty-four hours' lapse, a difference of half a 
quarter of a tone, and who composed for a musical clock works 
which are now used as virtuoso pieces for the organ, does not 
appear very amenable to the laws which govern ordinary 
humanity. Indeed, it is a matter of conjecture how and whence 
he learned his first lessons of musical construction. His 
teacher was, of course, Leopold Mozart; his models were 
probably instrumental compositions of the Bachs, JommeUi, 
Boccherini, and Stamitz, many of which were published in Paris 
in 1763. At any rate, these early symphonies are little more 
than boyish exercises in the prevalent style, bright, fresh and 
sunny, foreshadowing even now that remarkable command of 
rhythmic figure which was afterwards one of his distinguishing 
characteristics, but in the main of biographical rather than 
historical interest. The same may be said of his first string 
quartet, written at Lodi in 1770 — a liny composition in three 

' Hii lint tmlve KUMtM wen compowd In Puti and Loodon, 1763-4; hiifint 
flveiymphonlN In London mndthe Htgne, 1764-5. It ii worth nodng Out In the 
Uiiid ■7iDph<Hiy he dmi clarinet* Inittad dF ofaoet, tnd mitet tor them Tei; mnch 
M though they weM aUn to tmmpeti. See mhoft, p. 45. 
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morements ending witib the minuet'. That he found thii 
medium congenial we may infer from the fact that in the next 
three yean.be wrote nine more works of the same kind, all 
equally slight and unpretentioua, all equally lucid and delicate 
in style. The one most conspicuous achievement of these early 
years was the string quintet which be wrote in Salzbuig at the 
b^^inning of 1768, about tbe time of his twdftb birthday, 
a composition remarkable not only because it was laiger in 
scale and fuller in treatment than anything of the kind that 
had ever appeared, but because Mozatt himself thought so well 
of it that, in 1780, he enlarged it into one of the nobleat and 
most masterly of his serenades '. 

We are told that he first made close acquuntance with 
Haydn's work during a flying visit to Vienna in the summer 
of 1773. At any rate, in August of that year,' he wrote ux 
string quartets (K. 168-73) '° which for the first time the 
influence of Haydn is plainly apparent, and it is probably to 
these that he specially referred when he spoke of him as his 
master in quartet-writing. The Adagio of the third, which 
bf^ina:— 




might well have come from Eisenstadt, and many other 

' The Bondo, with whlnh it now oonclodM, ii ttt mora matnie in il^ ul was 
Mlded later. 

■ The leTeiude for thirteen wind Imtnmieiita, K. 361. It It 
comjAM tha tzMtment of tha two worki, Mpadallj in th* Ada^. 
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inataDces could be quoted of aimilarity in phrase or treatmeDt, 
Not, of course, that Mozarf b mdividuality is in any vay obscured 
or overiaid; but he was be^nning to graduate in a higher 
Khool and to leam a lesson which Stamitz and Jommelli and 
even C. P. E. Bach had been unable to teach him. With these 
quartets we may mark tlie adolescence of his genins, and it is 
worth noting that immediately after them, on bis return to 
Salzbuig, he wrote his first reaUy significant pianoforte concerto, 
the earliest true example of that form with which his name is 
most closely associated. To the same year is asugned the 
Symphony in G minor (K. 185), the pcugnant tone of which 
is totally unlilce the gay irrespoDsible mdody of Mozarf s 
boyhood. 

After 1774 there follows a curious gap in the history of 
Mozart's larger instrumental composition. No more sym- 
phonies until Paris (i 778), no more string quartets until Vienna 
(1782)} a few concertos, a few sereDades^ and divertimenti, 
make up the tale of a period which, in this field at any rate, is 
the least prolific of his career. It is possible, as Dr. Jahn 
suggests*, that his growing diacontoit with his position at 
Salzburg and the increaung disjdeasure of the Archbishop, may 
have caused him to desist from writing woriu which wo\ild 
primarily be intended for performance at Conrt-concerta. 
Another hypothesis, that the symphomes of tlus period were 
composed invita Minerva, and afterwards destroyed, recdres 
some <»)nfirmation from a passage in a letter of Leopold 
Mozart's (Sept. 114, 1778) which runs:— 'When a thing does 
you no credit it is better forgotten. I hare sent you back none 
of your symphonies because I feel sure that when you come to 
riper years and hare a clearer judgement you will be glad to 

' Oneof Qwmbetiig thefunmuHiibier Serenade, Jolj 1776. 

* Jalm, L 198. But Dr. Iwim spplin this remmrk wdelj to the sbeence of 
^mphaiiN, and addi, ' moflt ol tbe great wienadei and oonoarto* for violin and 
ptano £aU within tbeae jmi*' : a itatement whidi, exoept ai regaidi Hbe Tudin 
ocDcerti, i* not Ixviw o«t aitlwr by Om date* in KSchel or hj tluaa in Bnitkopf 
and Hutel*! wditinn. 
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forget them even if you are aatisfied vitii them sow/ In thU 
ontspokm asnirance we may very likely find the solution ot the 
problem. 

At the same time the date of this letter is remarkable, fot 
three months before it was written Mozart produced in Paris 
the finest symphonic work of his adolescence. He had gone 
there in the spring of 1778 hoping, it may be, for some 
permanent appointment or some commission like tliat which 
G-luck had received from the Acad^mie, or at least for some 
renewal of the welcome which had greeted him on his eariier 
visit. At first he found more dvility than assistance, and, in 
desperate need of patronage, was compelled to offer the Due de 
Guinea a concerto for flute and harp ; two instniments which 
he particulariy detested. But at the end of May, Le Gros 
asked him to write a symphony for the Concerts Spirituela, 
and in this opportunity he found compensation for many 
faQures. He was obliged in some measure to adapt lumself to 
his conditions. The orchestra prided itself on attack, and 
the composer was cautioned that he must lay special emphaais 
on the premier coup d'archet. There were to be no repeats : 
not because the ParisiaoB could follow an expositdon at a single 
hearing, but because they took no interest at all in construction 
and cared for nothing but epigrams in the dialogue. In a word, 
the whole composition was to be short, bright, and telling ; not 
too recondite in tiiought, not too elaborate in treatment, not 
interposing too strong a personality between the players and the 
public. All tliese hints and resbictions Mozart good-naturedly 
accepted : b^an on a crashing unison, which was immediately 
received with applause, sprinkled his page with jests and 
phrases, and delicate effects of rhythm and scoring, played upon 
his hearers with every oratorical device and left them in the 
end convinced and satisfied'. The Paris symphony is, in 

■ .After the flnt peifonnaiice I« Qn» oomplajned that the Andtnte wm too 
long uid oomplez; whasnpon Hoiut trithdrew it «nd iDhetStDted the eiqnmte 
Amlaiitiiio which noir appean in tLe cniient editioiu. ' Each ii good of iti Idnd,* 
he wrote to hu father; ' on the whole I prefer tbe Mcond.' 
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short, a brilliant and charming piiee ePoccanon, perhapa the 
only true classic which was written throughout with an eye to 
practical requirements. Of course, Mozart was far too great an 
artist to degrade his work : there is not an unworthy bar ^m 
first to last ; but he seems to hare treated the whole commission 
as a joke, and gleefully describes how he anticipated the points 
at which * the audience would clap their hands.' 

With the Paris symphony we may close the second period 
of Mozart's instrumental work. The three which be wrote at 
Salzburg, in 1779-80, are not particularly distinctive, though 
the third of them (' with forty violins and all the wind doubled ') 
had a great success in Vienna: in the winter of 1780 he 
was too fully occupied with Idojneneo to devote much 
time to other kinds of compontion. Before entering upon 
the last decade of his career — the decade of his highest and 
most consummate achievement — it may be well to pause 
and consider what he brought to the alliance for which 
Hayduj through all these years, had been working in seclusion 
at Eisenstadt. 

The catalogue of his writings, up to this time, includes thirty- 
four symphonies, thirty-one divertimenti and serenades, ten 
concertos for one or more claviers and eighteen for other 
instruments, two quintets and sixteen quartets for strings, one 
clavier trio, tiurty violin sonatas, fifteen clavier sonatas, and 
a number of smaller jneces — variations, dances, and the like — 
both for solo instruments and for orchestra. Many of these are 
boyish efforts which it is no longer of any moment to discuss : 
the main historical interest begins with the six Viennese 
quartets of i773> and continues through the various orchestral 
and chamber works which were written after that date. Apart 
from the concertos, which require a separate investigation, the 
reader cannot fail to be struck with the uniformity and even 
conventionality of the general structure. With hardly an 
exception the movements are of the orthodox number and kind ; 
not only is the maia scheme of key-distribution invariable but 
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there sre few inddental modulationa; there is little derebpment 
of themes, little vamtion of treatment, Mozart was not 
interested, as Haydn was, in problems of pore structure : he 
mastered the form of the sonata as he mastered that of the fugue, 
and no more thought of interfering with the one than the other. 
It must be remembered that to call a scheme ' conventional ' 
merely means that it is accepted without queetion because it 
happens to be current, and carries no implication as to its 
inherent fitness or unfitness. It only bec&mes a term of reproach 
when it suggests the unintelligent use of a method which has 
served its purpose and has passed into the limbo of empty 
ceremonial. Mozart found the established form sufficient for 
his needs, and set himself to fill it with a most varied content 
of melodic invention. In this respect his work may be 
compared with a Greek drama. The Athenian audience knew 
the plot ttom the beginning, for it followed the course of 
a story with which they were already familiar : every one 
expected that Clytemnestra would kill Agamemnon and that 
Hercules would rescue Alcestis from the grave j but this cmly 
allowed the attention to be more closely concentrated on por> 
trayal of character and on beauty of verse and rhythm. So it 
was with Mozart. He cared nothing that his construction ran 
along familiar lines ; indeed, fae was writing for a generation which 
could not have f oUowed a more recondite scheme ; he attains 
bis end by taste, by imagination, by warmth of colour, and 
above all by that wonderful sanity and lucidity of style for 
which among all composers he stands pre-eminent. The same 
explanation may be ^ven of another point on which he is often 
held to be more open to criticism — his habit of detaching his 
melodies and filling the interval with simple scale and harmonic 
passages which do no more than emphasize a cadence or mark 
a period. At a first hearing they often sound perfunctory, the 
mere resource of indolence which is resting for a moment &om 
invention ; but as we study more carefully we see that they are 
really calculated, that they have the same purpose as the 
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Albert! bass or other such aimple accompaniment figure on 
which Mozart so often aupports his melody. It was not 
because he could vrite nothing better, for he was the greatest 
master of polyphony between Bach and Brahms ; it was not - 
because he was careless or impatient, or disdainful of his 
art or his audience; the real reason is that he wished to 
throw his high light on the melodies themselres, and that, 
in the idiom of the time, this was the most natural way 
of effecting bis purpose. Ttdte, for instance^ the 'second 
subject* theme from the Finale of the C major symphony 
(K. aoo) :— 



^^ 



m 
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Here the second violin part ia nest to nothing, little more than 
the blur of sound with which the tamhura fills the accom- 
paniment in a band of SlaTonic peasants. But its very insigni- 
ficance is a point of art, for it leaves us free to give our whole 
mind to the delightful swinging tune which course above it. 
No doubt a century of musical experience has taught ua that 
' to divide is not to take away ' : our delight in a melody ol 
Brahms is enhanced by the variety and ingenuity of its accom- 
paniment or its context. But it is no special pleading to point 
out that the melodies of Mozart are sufficiently beautiful to 
justify themselves, and that in relation to the history of the 
time his treatment of them was inevitable. 

A more disputable trut is his fondness for set phrases 
and cadences : — the famous ' 6—4 followed by a shake on the 
seventh/ the alternations of tonic and dominant which so often 
constitute liis opening theme. The former of these is exactly 
parallel to the use of stock-epithets in ballad or saga or epic fi~ 
the swan's bath, the well-greaved Greeks, Hector of the 
waving plume: — it ia a ndiveti of style accepted almost as 
unthinkingly as the current conventions of accidence or ayntaz. 
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The latter, in hay haadB less Bkilfal than Mozarfs, would 
inevitably risk monotony, and even with him does not always 
BQCceed in avoiding it. Yet here it is only a superficial 
critddsm that condemnii : the wonder rather is that Mozart 
should have found so many different ways of stating this 
simplest and most obvious of harmonic truths. It is a 
sufficiently far cry from the almost crude juxtaposition <rf the 
early symphony in C niajor (K, 162) : — 

1 ^ll ^ \ii 



J -I J 



^i'M-i-ij i i j ^ 



\ Jjij H Ji. 



the more melodic opening of that in D major (K. aoa) : — 



rjfjf i ^F ^ 
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and from that again to the 'preimer eoap eParchet ' of the Paris 
symphony i — 




IJ'^ tl i iUitin ^^D 
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There has been do other composer in the history of munc who 
could move within so narrow a raage of tonality, and repeat 
himself BO seldom. 

We have seen that Mozart visited Fans in 1778 with some 
hope of emancipating himself from the intolerable tyranny 
of Salzbo^. He knew that there was no prospect of an 
independent career unless he could earn his living as a per- 
former, and in order to lose no chances, gave concerts along the 
journey at Munich, Augahurg, and Mannheim, To these we 
owe the first six clavier sonatas {K. 379-84)^ which he 
produced successively at these three cities, and probably also 
the abc TioUn sonatas (K, 301-306) which he composed at 
Mannbam early in 1778. But a far more important result ul 
his renewed interest in solo-playing is the development of the 
so-called ' Clasaicat Concerto ' ; —unquestionably his prindpal 
contribution to the history of instrumental forms. He was 
the first musician who ever played a clavier-concerto in public', 
he devoted to this kind of composition much of his most inspired 
work, and, what is mure remarkable, be treated its constTuctioD 
with a freedom and an inventiveness wholly different from bis 
usual acceptance of current methods. 

The central idea of the Concerto, — the opposition between 
one or more solo instruments and a contrasting mass of larger 
volume and sonority, — has already been sufBcientiy indicated '. 
Its main problem is to dispose these unequal forces in such 
a manner as to secure for each its due measure of interest and 
beauty, to prevent the larger from being artificially subordinated, 
or the smaller absorbed through sheer weakness of tone. Some- 
what the same problem confronts the operatic aria, which 
is, in a sense, a concerto for voice and orchestra; but the 

> In ft letter to his ^iter (Dm. ii, 1774) be ipeaki of lome Mrlier olBTfair 
■olutM, but thej are not in EScbel'i cstslognc 

■ At the Touktbutlei-Sodetilt, Tibod^ A[ail 3, 1781. Bee FoU'i Bai/dn, 

a. 14s. 

* Bee vol. iv. pp. 16] 
nuwogt^h an fe 
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difficulty ia here of less account, for the lining t(hc8 has a 
special power of concentrating our attention, and of throwing 
its accompanioieat into the background. This power ia not 
equally shared by any instrument, a fortiori by any of tiiose 
which are actually represented in the orchestral ranks, and it 
needs, therrfore, a particulaily acute sense of proportion and 
bi^ance if the just relation is to be maintained. On the other 
hand, the concerto has its own peculiar opportunities. Though 
it is no more necessarily ' virtuoso-music ' than a song is neces- 
sarily brarura, it may legitimately afford some scope for brilliance 
and dexterity, it can count on the soloist for a fuller and richer 
tone than that of any accompanying player, and, when written 
for a keyed instrument, has at its command a Hmbre different 
from those of strings or wind. It adds a new kind (A pro- 
tagonist to the play, a new kind of hero to the story ; it hcdds 
our interest by tracing through event and drcamstance tlie 
domination of a central character. 

Such a principle is obviously compatible with almost any 
type of muHca) form, and hence it is that the eariy history trf 
the name 'concerto' exhibits such a bewildering variety of 
usage ^. The type, as established by Mozart, is a cross-texture 
with the old three-movement symphony for warp, and for wo<^ 
the scheme of a solo with ritomelli ; there is an opening AU^ro 
in sonata^rm, a short el^^ Andante or Adagio, and a light, 
loose-knit finale, each of which is so organized as to set the 
solo-instrument and the accompanying ' tutU ' in due balance and 
antithesis. Thus, in the opening All^ro, instead of mechanically 
repeating the Exposition Mozart gives its first statement as an 
orchestral ritomello, always in a designedly imperfect state of 
organization, and makes us wait for its fuU succession of themes 
and its full complement of keys until it is restated at the entry 



' The Conoerti pabl'ubed b; TUduu, in iSoj.ue ToolpiAceti thoMofTodli 
mm wmatai for two Tiolini and k Bbu, uoompuiied b; rtpltno strings : some of 
J. S. Bftch's mre full Oiohestml oTsrtQres in which the inatemnenli^ h Mr. 
Ttyrej uyi, ' split into whatever gronps they pleMe.' ., 
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of the Bolout. Id like manner each ot the other two cantos U 
introduced by the orchestra and eUborated by the ai^ p^yer> 
whiie toward the end of the Recapitulation the band Btopa and 
then followB a abort brilliant 'cadenza' (sometdmes written by 
the composer, sometimes left to the performer's improntiation), 
after which, as in an operatic aria, a final ritomeUo brings the 
piece to a close. In the elegiac movement, and still more in the 
Rondo which by predilection Mozart employs for bis Finale, there 
ifl a wider freedom and range ; aometimea the aolo instrument 
b^ns and the orchestra follows and corroborates it, sometimes 
they alternate in passages of closer and more rapid diak^^ue, 
but throughout all the mun principle is the same — a basis of 
symphonic structure traversed and cross-cut by this conflict 
of unequal masses. 

Mozart's greatest concerti were composed after ijSl, but 
even from these earlier works we may gain a clear inright into 
his method. Among them the most important are the six violin 
concerti written in 1775-6, and the ax for one or more piano- 
fortes which range in date from 1773 to 1780. As compared 
with his symphonies or serenades they are remarkably rich in 
themes and .remarkably free and flexible in handling ; it is no 
unusual matter that a section should contain two or three 
distinct melodies ; indeed, however many are given to the ritor~ 
nello the soloist nearly always receives at least one in addition ; 
the range of keys is comparatively wide, the modulations are 
often strikii^ and sometimes unexpected. A treatise might be 
written on the skill with which, especially in the opening ' tutti,' 
Mozart subordinates the interest (^ the orchestral forces without 
suppressing it : nothing short of actual presentation could do 
justice to tiie beauty of the tunes, and the fitness of tbeir 
accompaniment. A noticeable point of pure structure is his 
treatment of the Rondo-form, which he raises to a higher level 
of oiganization by repeating the first episode, towards the end 
of the movement, in the tonic key ; thus precisely anticipating 
a constructive idea which is usually though inaccurately ascribed 
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to Beetboren*. But, &pait from all technicslitiefl, it ia 

imposuble to study these works vithont finding in them a 
fuUaefla and mastery of detail to which even tix best of his 
contemporary work does not otherwise attain. It is the 
Mozart of the early concertoa, rather than the Mozart of Ha 
eariy sympboniea and qaartets, to whom we owe the imperish- 
able masterpieces of the Viennese period and the inBuence 
which helped to mould saccesnvely the style of Haydn, of 
Beethoven, and of Schubert. 

We have no actual record (^ the first meeting between 
Haydn and Mozart ; but there can be no doubt that it occurred 
some time in the winter of 1781-3. The Grand Duke Paul 
and his wife had come to pay a ceremonial visit to the 
Emperor, a series of musical festivities was organized in their 
honour, and it was in the course of these that Haydn super- 
intended the first performance of his * Russian ' quartets (Op. 33) 
and that Mozart was set to hia famous contest of skill with 
Muzio Clementi. The two men vrere widely different in state 
and fortune : the one protected by his office at Eisenstadt, the 
other recently emancipated from the galling servitude of Salz- 
burg, and paying for his freedom by sheer poverty : the one 
saved from all petty anxieties, composing as the mood dictated 
and sure of a sympathetic hearing among his own people, the 
other compelled to seek for pupils, to perfonq at concerts, and 
to wear out hope and patience in the vain quest of an i^point- 
ment worthy of faia powers^. Nor was the distinc^n less 

■ Examplea in which ' Beethoren'a ' fonn it antidpated ue tbe HuIm of tlia 
ClHKiforte ConceitOi in B b (K. 138). F (E. t^i), C (K. >4(i), lod E ^ (K. 365). 
A mm* KvarkMe experiment it ihtt at the RanafortB Concerto In Kp (K. 371), 
tbe Bondo at which contaim an intrapolated Minna^ and racapitolatea the woand 
•piiode initead of the Int 

■ After Moxart'i nuiriage, in 1781, thii neaeidtj became ertm mora piM^ag, 
We haTebia own statement that, in 17S4, he plajed at twenty-two cmcertawtthm 
■ix weeki, ud If the number decreased later it waa leaa from rdief of need thaa 
ttaia laek al opportnnitr. Hii onlj appointment In Vienaa waa the poat «( 
lEanuaermnalkv to Joieph II, witha aalaty of £80 a jtmr: — 'too nwsb for 
what I do, too UttU to what I oonld do,' ai be wrote bitterij aoroaa tbe flnt 
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marked between their characters : Haydn, gimple and easy- 
goiag, uotrarelled, inexperienced in life and mannera, full of 
a racy peasant humour, yet on occaaion holding himself with 
firmness and dignity : Mozart, rapid, alert, mercurial, varying 
from the deepest depression to the wildest spirits S witty, 
quick-tempered, often indiscreet of speech, but possessed of 
that personal charm which more than atones for indiscretion. 
Tet one point at least they had in common ; a high reverence 
for their art and an unfaltering loyalty to its pursuit. Haydn . 
brooked no interference even from Prince Esterhazy; 'Your 
Highness/ he once said in answer to an ill-timed criticism, 
*thu is my bnaineas.* And Mozart, when Hoffmeister broke 
off a commissioii with the words, ' Write more popuUriy or 
I can neither print nor pay for anything more of yours,' blazed 
out in a flash of defiance, * Then may the devil take me but 
I will write nothing more and go hungry/ 

It is not alt(^;ether profitable to draw general comparisons 
between thdr styles of composition. We learn little from 
IMtteradorPs remark, that Haydn is like Gellert, Mozart like 
Klopstock, nor much more from the Emperor Joseph's reply, 
that Mozart is like a Parinan snuff-box, Haydn like one of 
London manufactore. It may perhaps be su^ested that, of 
the two, Haydn's expresdon is a little more natf and ingenuous, 
that whether he feels lightly or deeply he always speaks his mind 
without reticence, without modification, with no casting about 
for phrases} while Mozart, to whom perfection of finish 
was as a second natnrej is most concerned to present his 
thought in its moat exquisite shape, and, whether he feels 
lightiy or deeply, polishes his sentence until it shines like an 
epigram. Thus, for example, the finale of Haydn's quartet 
in 6, Op. 33, No. 5, is an air for variations which b^ins as 
fidlows ! — 

' A good example at the Utter mmy be Hen in tbi MS. of the Horn Coieerto 
wiittea in 1781 tor Lent^b, of Sidibai^. It !■ icTawUd til dtbt witli tbe mat 
eitnvBgant jests and mock-diieotloni : — ' i, tei Signor Asina . . . ma Intonl tlitv^i> 
una (ata repeatod hig^h ante) ... ah termina td prego,' and 10 on. 
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while that of Mozart's, in D minor (B^ 43l), written in the next 
year, turns to more artistic account a very similar theme : — 

AlUtnlU, mt mm trnppj f^^*^^ -. B 
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On the other hand, Haydo is often the more poignant of the 
two. It was, for instance, a common idiom of tlie time to 
open a movement with an incisive phrase in unison, and to 
follow this immediately by a strongly opposed answer in rich or 
striking harmony. Mozart is usually contented with the pure 
delight of the contrast, as in the Trio of the G major quartet 

(K.387):- 




Haydn strikes with it a note of tragedy, as in that <£ the 
C major quartet. Op. 54, No. 2 1 — 
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Nor does thia hold good only during the earlier days of thdr 
mtercoune. Haydn's Salomon Bymphonies are frank and 
ingenuous as ever, and even such a magnificent outbunt of 
psMLon as Mozart's G minor quintet is not more remarkable 
for its depth of feeling than for its consummate mastery of 
technical resource. 

But it is of greater moment that we should note some of the 
ways in which those two artists stimulated each other. And 
first, the very catalogue of names and dates is agnificant. 
Between 1781 and 1791 Mozart wrote his ten best string 
quartets \ the seven piano trios ', the two piano quartets ', the 
|Mano quintet *, the seven last and finest of his symphonies ', 
his last seronteen piano concertos *, including those in D minor 
(K. 466), A major (K. 488), and C major (K. J03), the great 
string quintets ', the clarinrt quintet, and the clarinet concerto '. 
During the same period, Haydn wrote twenty-four symphonies, 
including the twelve for Paris*, the ^bteen string quartets 
from Op. 50 to Op. 64^", and, what is more noticeable, the 
earliest of his concerted woiks for the pianoforte which it has 
been thought suitable to republish'^. To these, for the sake 

' 8U dsdicated to HKjdn, 1781-5; the tingle qoirtet in D major, 1786; time 
dedicated to the Kingof Kuria, i7S6aad 1790. 

* The Bnt in 178a, the othert In 1786-a. 

' Q minor, 1785 ; E t* major, 1786. The; were to have formed part of ant d 
■ix, bat HoffmeiRler atopped pnUioatitH] 01 the gnnnd thattbej wen too difBcnlt. 

' Written for piano and wind in 1784. 'I nigardit,' aaidHoiait, 'aaooe of my 
beat works.' 

* Haftner, 1781 ; the two Llna ijmpbonisi, 17B3; the Fragne Symphonj, 17S61 
the lart three, 178S. 

' Pniduoed meeemTelj at Monri^l eonaarta in Vienna from the winter d 
i7Sa-3totbat<tf 1790-1. 

* The C minor, adapted from a Mreuade, 1793 ; tJieotben, written in 1787, 1790^ 
■nd 1791. 

* Both written for Stadler : in 1 789 and 1791 reapectirely. 

> ComtaiuifHied for the Conetrli Spirituilt in 17H4 : the fint ^, written in 
1784-6, the lart (of which onl; five can be identified), 1787-90. Hie ao-called 
' Oif Old Sjmphon; ' ii me of thii last let. 

" Op. 50 (deiUcat«d to the King of Pmida), 1784-7: Op. 54, 1789; Op 55, 
1789; Op. 64, 1790. 

" The Brtt fifteen olavier bioa (exdnding the fonr eariy eflorta) were written 
in 178s, 1788-9, and 1790. The earij {dioiosiDnoerto in F major (1771) was 
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c^ completeoess, may be added the chief instrumental works 
composed by Haydn after his departure tor England in 1790 : 
the twelve Salomon Bymphonies^, the tftxiag quartets from 
Op. 71 to Op. 103% and a considerable number of solo and 
concerted pieces for the clavier*. It is not by multitude 
atone (hat this list challenges attention. If we except some 
of Haydn's early quartets, the Paris Symphony, and a few of 
Mozarfs early concert! and sonatas, we shall find in it all the 
pure instrumental compowtions of both maaten which still 
form an e£5cient part of our musical inheritance. 

The interrelation between them is not so well illustrated by 
^milarities of phraae as by more general similarities of idea and 
method. It is true that many examples might be found of 
melodies which, on internal evidence, a critic would hentate to 
assign, as, for instance, the f<dlowing:— 



"r i ^7r f I Q-^ r 'iT"r.r 



^^^ 



printed b; Le Duo iaBuU; bnl tbe onlj one of Hajdn'i ^oauMxincerii, which U 
•t ^eaent tsanentlj (OMtrible, b thkt in D mmjor, whidi wu written, evidnitly 
tmdertheitiiniiliiiof Hoiut,ini784. Pohl mentiim* uioUwr in Qnu^or, printed 
'In Lmidoo, Bui«,<ukd AmiteTtUin,' tlie date of which ii 1785, 

* The flrat lii in 1791-3 ; the lutein 1793-5. 

' Op. 71 widOp. 74, in 1793; OpL 76, in 1797 j Op. 77, in 1797-8; Op. 103. 
lift *infi"i*iMMt at Hftrdn'i deftth. 

* It li not at pneent pouibleto udgu kll these to their preuie ofder of com- 
podtion. The fine ' Andante with Tsriattoiu ' in F minor wm written hetwoen 
tbe dktea of Haydn'i two vitita to London, I. e. between 1793 and 1794 ; end the 
iMt eleren cl»Tier-triai were all pnbliihed efter 1795. it may he remembered that 
Hajdn'i clodng yean were mainly oocajned wiOi Tht CVaoMon and Thi Statont, 
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but we feel inatinctJrely that such examples are not (rf the 
highest relevance, and that, in such a queotion as this, theme 
is <d len account than treatment. Far more striking is the 
first of the two linz symphonies, that in C major (K. 425). 
The Adagio introduction, the characterization of the minuet, 
the counterpoint of the finale, are all saturated with Haydn ; 
and BO, to take widely dirergent instances, are the finale of the 
D major quartet (K. 499), and the opening movement of the 
symphony in E t) major (K. 543). On the other hand Haydn, 
though, as an old^ man, he naturally adapted himself more 
slowly to a change of styl^ seems unquestionably to hare 
learned from Mozart's music a fuller and rounder tone, a wider 
range in derebpment of themes, and a greater freedom in the 
combination of rhythmic figures. Such a passage as the follow- 
ing (from the quartet in B minor : Op. 64, No, 3) : — 
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m 



jT p [ rT }J ^ \ JV} ^!TT}\ 




is Bot to be found in his earlier work, where the part-writing, 
as a rule, is either formally contrapuntal or determined by the 
simplest considerations of harmonic mass : while in his laif;er 
use of episodes and in his growing sense of orchestral colour he 
follows, with a somewhat uncert^ tread, the direction and 
leadership of his comrade. 

Yet it would be erroneous to suppose that either of them in 
any real sense dominated the other. Each mtdntains through- 
out bis own individuality of character, his own sense of beauty 
and fitness : their mutual debt was no more than that of 
Addison and Steele, the intercommonicatioo of a method which 
each could employ for his appropriate end. Their most dis- 
tinctive tunes are not more widely disumilar than are their 
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ideas <^ hnmour, of pathos, of the whole emotional range 
which it IB one function of music to express. But in th^ 
treatment of the instramental forms we can trace, in some 
measure, the worldng of a oommcm purpose, and this it now 
follows that we should consider in detaiL 

It has already been sud that from 1781 the main structural 
outlines remain unchanged until the time of Beethoven. The 
numher of movements, thw general character, thdr schemes 
of key-relationship were uniformly accepted by a woridng 
convention, and the composer dumed little option except to 
determine how often he should employ the ' three-canto ' form, 
and whether the minuet should follow or precede the adagio. 
But it is not true that all crudform churches are built ia the 
same style ; and within these outlines there was plen^ of scope 
for architectural variety and invention: — ^the relative length 
and importance of the subjects, their rhythm and stanza, their 
treatment in the development section, the degree of exactitude 
in their ultimate restatement, and in a hundred other points 
whidi belong rather to the content of the wotk than to its form 
in the strict and technical sense. And here we may b^in by 
noting a curious touch of atavism, a survival from an earlier 
stage of organization, which appears not infrequently among the 
compowtions of this period. The ' first subject and transition ' 
of the normal Sonata-form follow somewhat the same method 
of phraseology and modulation as the first half of the old Binary 
movement, and the correspondence is specially close when, as 
often happens with Haydn and Mozart, the transition ends 
with a full-close in the dominant key. And just as the old 
Binary movement then proceeded to assert in the dominant the 
initial theme of the piece, so in a certain number of cases 
Haydn and Mozart allow the second subject to set out with the 
same melody as the first, thus contrasting the two main centres 
of the expowtion in key alone. As a rule this device appears 
rather meagre and parsimonious, e.g. in Mozart's Bb piano- 
trio, and in the finale of Haydn's ' Rasirmesser ' quartet i it 
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becomes more effective if, on its reappearance, the theme is 
varied or modified or subordinated to some striking counter- 
subject, as, for example, in the very ingenious ' Vivace assai ' of 
Haydn's Bb quartet, Op. 55, No. 3. But though, aa Beethoven 
abundantly testifies, some recurrence of phrase in the exposition 
uds to organize and unify the whole canto, we feel that the 
opening of the second subject is not the moat fitting place for 
it ; that at so sensitive a crisis in the plot we need the inter- 
vention <^ a new character. 

As a general rule, Mozart's expoations are richer in melodic 
invention than Haydn's, Not only does he make each of the 
two principal themes essentially tuneful, but he follows the 
second with a retinue of episodes and cadence-phrases, which 
atone for their moments of ceremonial formality by passages of 
admirable beau^ and significance. A famous example is the 
first movement of the Jupiter symphony; others, not less 
remarkable, may be found in almost any of the pianoforte 
concertos, where the predominance of the soloist is nearly 
always marked by a peculiar lavishness of theme and ides. 
Haydn weaves witb fewer strands. In his qnartet-writing he 
is often content with a single chief melody : even in the Paris 
symphonies bis second subject is more frequently a series of 
interconnected phrases than an oifiaoized melodic stanza. 
Wben be writes a great tune it touches a deeper emotion than 
any of Mozart's *, but he does so more rarely and with a more 
sparing hand. 

It is, however, in point of thematic treatment that the com- 
position of this period is most noticeable. "The working-out 
section,' as Dr. Jahn says ', ' is the centre of gravity ' : ' the 
[Mvot on which turns the mun structural interest of the move- 
ment. In sonatas and other smaller pieces it is stiU somewhat 
light and perfunctory ; at moat it nev^ approaches the limitless 

' TIm batt iMttnoea «n Ute: e.g. the Andante of the aenaOi Salomon 
tjmfboaj, and the slow moTemente of Qm qnarteta in C. Op. 76, No. 3; and ¥, 
Op. 77, So. 2. ■ Jabn, MoaaH, Ui. 10. 
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opulence of Beethoven, but as a stage in the development of 
the mumcal idea its importance can hardly^ be overestimated. 
In every symphony, in every concerto, in every quartet there 
ate some differences of method, the intrigue is never precisdy 
repeated, the adventures never recur in the same shape. 
Sometimes the section is built on a single theme, sometimes on 
two or three in succession : in one instance the subjects of 
the exposition suffice, in another tbey are combined with new 
subordinate episodes ; now the phrases are bandied in loose 
alternate dialogue, now compressed into the closest of poly- 
phonic textures : there is no device germane to the idiom of 
the time which is not employed to add variety or to hdghten 
interest. We may take an illustration from the first movement 
of Mozart's Q minor quintet. Its exposition is built mainly 
on two themes : tiie one a charming little stanza vrith a riwng 
triad and a fluctuating downward scale : — 

the other a broad expressive melody, which begins as 
follows : — 






Through the development section Mozart treats these suc- 
ces»vely, the first in loose texture, the second in dose poly- 
phonic imitation : — 
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Apart from the wonderful drawing of this passage, and apart 
from its deeper qualities of eloquence and passion, it well 
exemplifies that delight in pure colour which is characteristic of 
the later eighteenth century. Some indications of this have 
already heen observed in the music of C. P. E. Bach (who, it 
may be remembered, was living and compoung up to 1788), 
but Bach's range is narrower and his command of resource 
weaker than that of Mozart and Haydn. Tet in this respect 
also, the methods of the two Viennese composers are different. 
Haydn usually makes his richest point of colour by sheer, abrupt 
modulation, as, for instance, in the Laigo of his quartet in 
G minor. Op. 74, No. 5 * ; Mozart by iridescent chromatic 
motion within the limits of a clearly defined harmonic sequence. 
The one, in short, takes a whimsical pleasure in an effect of 
sudden surprise ; the other prefers to charm by the richness and 
transparence of the colour itself. 

Tet it is on a point of ook>ur that Mozart has most directiy 

challenged critical o|Mnion. The famous introduction to the 

C major quartet was an enigma in his own day, it remains an 

enigma in ours. Technically, no doubt, it is easy of explanation : 

■ See (Ito the fkutaaut of hit qurtet in E^, Op. 76, No. 6. 
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it aitne, for once, at obBcimng tonality, in order that the key 
when established may stand more salient by contrast ; it efiecta 
this by playing upon two notes which are, for many purposes, 
harmonically interchangeable. But the direct result is a false 
relation' which, even after a century of experience, it is easier to 
understand than to enjoy, and of which our safest judgement is the 
verdict of Haydn, that ' if Mozart wrote thus he must have done 
so with good reason/ Far too much coil has been raised over 
a few bars which, whether we like them or not, are evidently 
intentional, and of which the momentary harshness only 
enhances oar pleasure in the radiant melody that follows them. 
Such, however, was not the atUtude of contemporary Vienna. 
Sarti convicted the passage of barbarism. Count Grassalcovich 
tore up the parts, as Bomburg afterwards did to those oi the 
first Rasoumofisky ; even the publisher's reader sent back the 
manuscript with sarcastic annotations about its * obvious mis- 
prints.* The fact is that Mozart was be^nning to employ an 
idiom which stood wholly out of relation to that in customary 
use, and he was met with that unintelligent persecution which 
is often the destiny of the artistic pioneer. When he produced 
a new concerto at the Tonkiinstler-Societat his own share in the 
performance gained him respectful attention and applause: 
when the charm of his personality was withdrawn Vienna turned 
its back on his work and preferred the empty commonplaces of 
Vanhall and Martin and Kozetucb and Adalbert Gyrowetz, 
whose symphonies 'were much admired at the Imperial 
concert^.* Indeed, we meet with Gyrowetz at every turn of 
the story. iSalomon engaged him for the Hanover Square 
Rooms, where public taste had been formed by a dozen years 
of J. C. Bach and Abel ; Paris so confused his work with 
Haydn's that faf was compelled to distinguish them by an 
action for copyright; and in Vienna his compositions won 
a popular success which they fully merited by their neatness, 

' The opentng triad giTM oi Um enoneoiu impremioD tlitt the ttej is A |r major, 
~ 31 Knnewhst radelj diipelled bj tlie A Q of tlie finit violin. 
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their Eacillty, and their entire lack of ideas. No doubt there 
were other less creditable reasons at work. The Augarten was as 
full of intrigue as a Byzantioe court ; the theatres bore a record 
of diehonesty from Affligio to Schikaneder; the great virtuosi, 
like Stadler, too often showed themselreB incapable of common 
honesty or gratitude. But Mozart's genius was not to be 
repressed by discouragement. Throughout these years of 
poverty and misrepresentation he maintained his ideal un- 
tarnished, holding to his art through good report and evil report, 
delivering with each successive number a fuller, deeper mes- 
sage, until he found his reward in that supreme achievement of 
eighteenth-century instrumental music, the G minor symphony. 

It has been called bis ' swan-song,' and though he wrote fine 
muedc after it he wrote none more fine. Even the magnificent 
counterpoint of the Jupiter is cold beside this delicate and 
tender colouring, exquisite in tone, perfect in phrase, touched with 
pathos and humour and a love of all things gentle and beautiful, 
turning by divine alchemy its very sorrows into fragrance and 
delight. It is of the art which neither age can wither nor custom 
stale, it is as fresh to-day as when the ink was wet on its page ; 
so long as the joy of music remains so long will it carry from 
generation to generation its angelic youth aod immortality. 

With this work we may fitiy conclude our survey of Mozart's 
instrumental composition. It follows to describe briefly the 
career of Haydn from that day in December 1790 when he 
hade farewell to bis friend for the last time and set out upon 
the conquest of London. He was then fifty-dght years of age, 
he knew no word of English, and he had never been farther 
than Lukavec from his native village. But Salomon's offer 
came at an appropriate moment, for the Eisenstadt Eapelle 
had, on the death of Prince Esterhazy, been recently di»- 
banded ; its terms were suEBciently liberal ', and it brought 

* On tlie oecuioo of hii flnt Tint he leoeivcd £500 far liz ijmpbomet, and 
dtOQ for twenty un&llcr worki, bMidei ■ benefit concert which broaght him kbont 
£350. For k complete aoconnt id hii itej in thii conntrj the readra' ihonld cotmlt 
Dt. PoU'i admirable folnme, Mmari mi»d Hsydn in lvnd«n. 
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with it the assurance of a cordial welcome. Indeed, the 
highest expectationa were far surpassed hy the event. Haydn's 
two rijutB to this country — ^ia 1791-3 and in 1794-5 — ^were of 
the nature of a triumplial prepress; his London audiences 
acclaimed him with enthuuasm ; Oxford awoke from academic 
slumbers to decorate him with an honorary degree'; and the 
Mormng Chronicle, that accredited organ of wit aad fashion, 
exhausted its fullest eloquence upon his ' agitating modulations* 
and the captivating quality of his ' larmoyant passages.' 

The twelve symphonies which he wrote for Salomon are not 
only the greatest of bis orchestral works, but those also in which 
we can moHt clearly trace the effect of his intercourse with 
Mozart. Dr. Fohl specially notes the influence of the Jupiter 
symphony both in the richer orchestration and In the hea 
use of episode and incident. Nor is the debt less evident in 
the later string-quartets, composed from 1793 onwards, 
especially in the two noble examples witii which his chamber- 
music attained its. consummation. Her^ for instance, is a 
passage from the quartet in F major. Op. 77, No. 2, the colour 
of which is more in Mozart's manner than in Haydn's : — 




> Ja\y 6-8, i7gT. Hsjdn compoMd a ijmphoDj for the occMion, but •■ tbere 
ms iiuafBdent time f orrehaanal, he lafastitatedthBt in Q mkjor, framtlie neond 
wt written tor Pmiii, with which the buid vm aliwd; funiliw. It U dow 
commanlj known h tba ' Oifoid Symphonj.' 
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Yet in many ways these last works are among his most 
distinctive. The minuets. Ear different &om Mozart's courtly 
dance-meagures, hare all bis old rustic drollery and humoar, 
the rhythms have all his old incisiveness of touch, the folk-tunes 
that he loved grow thick along the wayside, the melodies of 
his own sowing are unmistakeable in hue and shapeliness. 
And the music is all suffused with a sense of mellowness and 
maturity, of long experience and an old age honourably won ; 
it is too serene for passion, too wise for sadness, too single- 
hearted for regret ; it has learned the lesson of life and will 
questbn its fate no further. When the French attacked Vienna, 
in 1809, a shot fell near his house, and his serrants in terror 
fled to bis room for protection. 'Children,* he said, 'there is 
no need to be frightened : no harm can happen to you while 
Haydn is by.* It is not a fantasy of interpretation which bids 
us find in his music the ijuiet unquestioning confidence of one 
who, throughout his seven and seventy years, remained * in wit 
a man, nmplicity a child,* 
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THE raSTBTTHENTAL FOBHS (continued) 



In studying Hsydn's chamber-music we are often tiaipiised 
by a note of presage, a hint or su^estion, not yet wholly 
articulate, which seems to be waiting for corroboration or 
fulfilment. During the middle period of his life it was, indeed, 
a matter of occasional conjecture on whom the mantle of his 
inspiration would fall. Of his Eisenstadt pupils none was 
Buffident to wear it: Pleyel^ a meritorious composer, never 
redeemed the promise of his early years ', the two Webers wef« 
amateurs whose reputation has long been eclipsed by that of 
their younger brother, the rest are hardly known to us even by 
name. According to the common expectation of human life 
he might wdl hare looked to Mozart for the continuance and 
completion of hia work : this hope was extinguished by Mozarfs 
death in 1791. Thus when, in the course of the next summer, 
he started to return homeward from his first London visit he 
bore with him the sorrow not only of a personal bereavement, 
but of a loss to Art which appeared, at the time, wholly 
irreparable. 

On the way back he broke his journey at Bonn, and, while 
there, good-naturedly consented to look over a cantata recently 
written by the sub-organist of the Elector's Chapel. Interested 

' ' Smm qoHtet* hne jtut uppvatA bj & mwi mmed Plejei; he ii & fojH 
tt Jonph HaTdn. If you do not alreadf knoir tbam trj to get them, it U 
worth jaca while. The; aie mrj well tnd plcMantl; written and give 
evidenee of hia muter. Well and happj will it be tor mnnc if Flejel U 
Tckd; tn dm time to taice Haydn'a pUce for oa.' — Homrt : letter to hi* hiher, 
April 14, 1784. 
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in the work he made enquiries about ita composer ; learned that 
bis name was van Beethopen, that he was the son of a tenor in 
the Chapel choir, that his master, Neefe, spoke highly of his 
clavier-playing, and that, a few years before, while on a flying 
visit to Vienna, he had even won a few words of appro- 
bation from Mozart. It was probably this last fact which 
turned the scale. Haydn sent for the young man, gave him 
warm encouragement, and offered without hesitation to take 
him back to Vienna as a pupil. The offer could not be 
immediately accepted, for the Elector was away at Frankfort, 
taking part in the coronation of Francis II : on his return the 
necessary permission was obtained, and by the middle of 
November Beethoven^ was established in the aty which was 
thenceforward to be his home. 

The lessons were not altogether succesaful. Haydn was a 
careless teacher, Beethoven a aelf-wiUed and refractory pupil ; 
for one reason or another the exercises appear to have often 
gone uncorrected. But the relation remuned intact until 
Haydn's second viat to England, and to the end the two men 
seem to have been on terms as friendly as their extremely 
antagonistic temperaments would allow. There is no doubt 
a legend, narrated on the authority of Ries ', that Haydn heard 
Beethoven play his first three pianoforte trios from manuscript 
and advised him to publish the first two, but not the third, which 
is incomparably the finest, that Beethoven resented this advice 
as a mark of incompetence or jealousy, and that an open quarrel 
ensued. But this legend may, without scruple, be relented to 
the ample domain of musical mytholt^y. In the first plac^ 
there is no intelligible reason why Haydu should have censured 
the C minor trio, which is a living embodiment of the freedom 



* He dropped the prefix from tlie time of hli rendenee is Tiennk : appuentl j 
tor fear of ita being oonfiued viflt the Oeniun ' yoa.' 

* See Thayer, L 184. Riee waa, ftt the time, a child of ten, liring in Bonn. 
He didnot anoe to Vienna until iSai, vbeu li« bronght a letter of Introductioii to 
Beethoven and became hia pnpiL 
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for which he always protested * ; in the second place there was 
' evidently no quarrel, for Beethoven played at Haydn's next 
concert and dedicated to him his next compoution ; in the third 
place, the sketches for these trios appear in Beethoven's note- 
book during the winter of 1793, and continue, on the back of 
counterpoint-exercises for Albrechtsberger, during the spring 
of 1794: they were published in July 179^, and from January 
1794 to August 1795 Haydn was in London. The whole story, 
in short, is on a level with Schuberfs passion for Countess 
Esterhazy and with the persecution of Chopin by Geoige 
Sand. 

The three pianoforte trios, though catali^ued as Op. i, are 
by no means the earliest of Beethoven's known compositions. 
Before Haydn discovered him he had already written a trio 
for strings (Op. 3), the Serenade trio (Op. 8), the Bagatelles 
(Op. 33), the two boyish sonatas (Op. 49), the two rondos tor 
pianoforte (Op. 5^)> ^'^^ several seta of variations, one of which, 
on Righini's 'Venni Amore,' gave him, in Vienna, his first 
opportunity of public display as a pianist. To these he added, 
in the course of the next three years, the pianoforte concertos 
in B ^ (Op. 19), and C (Op. 15), a rather weak trio for oboes 
and como Inglese (Op. 87), and several songs and smaller 
pieces including the Opferlied and Adelaide, It was eminently 
characterisric that be should keep all these in reserve, and hold 
back from publication until he could approach it with a 
masterpiece. In all the works above-mentioned there are rigns 
of immaturity, some slightneas of texture, some vacillation of 
touch, some mark of the trial-Bight and the uncertain wing. 
The gift which he selected for his first offering contuns at 
least one composition of unerring genius and of flawless work- 
manship. It is worth while to devote some spedal attention 
to the C minor trio, for in it much of Beethoven's later 
manner is foreshadowed. The opedAig phrase, for instance, 
turns a customary formula to entirely new account ; — 
■ Sm Gkitb'* SwMnwrv, ti^ i. p. 718 h, flnt «^ticn. 
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We have already Been the ubcs to which Mozart and Haydn 
put thia derice ^ ; Beethoren raises it to a higher plane of 
interest by shifting his principal figure a semitone along the 
scale, as he does afterwards in the Aj^atnonata, and thug not 
only challen^ng our attention in a norel and ingenious manner, 
but so preparing our ear that when this phrase recurs it can 
carry without the slightest effort the moat extreme and recon- 
dite modulations. In this way, by means so simple that they 
almost pass unnoticed, the plan is laid for a scheme of accessory 
keys which enriches the structure with point after point of 
glowing colour, and yet never allows its essential character to 
be obscured. Thus, the development section begins : — 
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and there a another equally atrikiDg iiiHtance at the b^iiuiing 
of the recapitulation. Again, the second Hubject opens with 
a graceful and flowing melody, the precursor of a hundred 
similar examples, and then breaks into a cry of tenderness and 
passion such as no man but Beethoven can utter : — 









^ 



=^ 




) it is with the rest of the movement : — a plot so masterly 
that every incident appears strange until we learn to see that it 
is inevitable, a texture so close that not a strand in it could be 
spared or altered, above all a kind of emotional expression to 
which even Mozart and Haydn could not attmn. For the first 
time since Bach we realize the mystery of muuc — the *in- 
artjculate un&thomable speech which leads us to the edge of 
the Infinite and lets us, for moments, gaze into that.' 

For the Andante Beethoven writes an Air with variations, in 
which, again, some of his most essential characteristics are 
already apparent, A priori it would be easy to conjecture that 
the variation form is unsatisfactory. It affords little scope for 
structural organization, little for episode or adventure, it seems 
to have no higher aim than that of telling the same story in the 
largest possible number of different words. Indeed, composers 
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before Beetboven ue often in evident straits to muntain its 
interest'. Haydn when he has a tune aa good as that of the 
Emperor's Hymn can afford to repeat it through an entire more- 
ment with mere changes of harmony or counter-subject : else- 
where, tliough he can sometimeg treat the form with a strong hand, 
as in the well-known Andante for clavier, he more often evades 
its main difficulty either by introducing topics that are really 
irrelerant or by seeking adventitious aid from such eitraneous 
forms as the minuet and the rondo. Mozart again seldom put his 
best work into variation-writing. On a few rare occasions, e.g. 
the string quartet in A major, he showed a true appreciation 
of its problems : as a rule he was content to draw his theme 
into graceful filigree which differs from that of Kozeluch or 
Clementi rather in purity of metal than in any intricacy of 
design. But with Beethoven the principle itself ia changed. 
His variations stand to the current methods of the aalon as the 
Rinff and the Book stands to the reiteration of a traveler's tale. 
They are independent studies, not only of the theme but of its 
whole bams and environment ; they rise in gradually heightening 
d^^ree of interest until they concentrate the issue upon its final 
climax. Not, of course, that Beethoven attained at once to 
a full command of his resoim:e8. There is a long step from the 
C mmor trio to the Kreutxer, and from this again to the 
variations written for Diabelli. But in the earliest of these 
there is a clear indication of the coming style : as each number 
succeeds the accessory figures grow in value and prominence, 
the restatement becomes less and less obtrusive, until, in the 
last variation, the little limpid chromatic scale takes the 
bright of our attention, and the theme, though it has been felt 
throughout aa a unifying force, appears as it were the harmonic 
accompaniment of its own counter-subject. 

The Minuet exhibits, within its tiny compass, Beethoven^a 
favourite devices of surprise and contrast, of feigned heutation 
>f Tari»tion-Airm wa Sit 0. H. H. Vwrrft article 
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and calculated effect. We can almoBt see him watching hU 
audience while the tune pauses and vacillates and puts forward 
its perplexed and tentative suggestions. We know that it is 
bound to reach its goal at the double-bar i meantime we follow its 
fortunes with the same humoroua sympathy which is aroused 
in us by a comedy of adventure. Not less characteristic is the 
stirring finale, now foreshadowing that Titanic vigour which 
inspires the Sonata Fath^tique, and, with atiU greater power, 
the Fifth symphony : — 




now issuing into a broad, suave melody, perfect in curve and 
rhythm, of which the cadence is puiposely delayed, both to 
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hdghten its beauty at the moment and to provide for a dramatic 
crisiB later on : — 

^,.i.i^rjM .i i J- ^ii i-iii^TTi 



It is not, of course, contested that the issues here are slighter 
than those with which Beethoven dealt in the maturity of his 
genius. The C minor trio is the work of a young man, it is 
A Midsummer Nighfa Dream beside The Tempett, Richaril III 
beside Othello; indeed the parallel may be carried a step 
farther, for Shakespeare began under the influence of Marlowe, 
and in Beethoven's early writing may be found many traces 
of the style and phraseology of Mozart^. But though this 
work is still somewhat restricted by the narrow experience of 
youth and pupilage it is nevertheless a child that is father of 
the man. With it Beethoven definitely set hia foot on the path 
that was to lead to his lughest attainment and addressed himself 
to the task which, in the whole range of his art, he found most 
congenial. It is not for nothing that the first thirty-one of his 
published compositions are all written in the larger instrumental 
form, and that the style so moulded and matured affected the 
whole course of his subsequent work. 

* A TCTf noticeable inttance !i the flnt pianoforte Mnkta. Ita opening phraie 
ii almoEt identical with that of Hoiut'i early ijmphony in Q minor (K. 1B3], 
thtnng'hoQt the adagio, though the ientiment is Beethoven's the ityle ii often 
reminisceat of Mozart, while the great episodical tone, iaterpotated in the flnfile, 
ecab^ni a qnotation, too close for coinddence, from the aaoond snbJBct of Uonn'a 
pianoforte sonata in D major (K. 184). 

T 2 
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From the outset, then^ it ifl possible to trace in liyiug germ the 
two most essential of hia qualities. First, bis supreme mastery 
over the whole architectonic scheme of musical desiga. Not 
duly ia the balance perfect — it is often perfect in Haydn and 
Mozart — but it attains its perfection through a fullness and 
wealth of detul which in their best work they nerer commanded. 
There is no ' clattering of dishes at a royal banquet ' : there are 
no intervals of rest to reliere attention that it may take up the 
thread where the interest recommences ; erery bar, erery phrase 
is relevant to the main issue, and the canvas is crowded witb 
figures and incidents all ugnificant and all indispensable. To 
let the mind flag for a moment is to risk losing some point 
of vital importance: the actor who crosses the stage may be 
carrying the key of the plot, the modulation thrown out with 
studied carelessness may be the explanation of the whole o^^anic 
scheme. No doubt in this matter Beethoven, like aU great 
artists, waa/eHx opportutUtatt vitae. ' It was bis good fortune,* 
says Sir Hubert Parry ^, 'that the sonata-form had been so 
perfectly oiffanized and that the muucal public had been made 
so perfectly familiar with it, that they wero ready to follow 
every suggestion and indication of the prin<nple of form ; and 
even to grasp what he aimed at when he purposely presumed 
on their familiarity with it to build fresh subtleties and new 
devices upon the well-known lines j and even to emphasize the 
points by making progressions in directions which seemed to 
ignore them.' His favourite methods of stimulating, baffling, 
and finally satisfying the curiosity of his hearers would have 
been impossible, because uninteUigible, in the Vienna of 1781. 
But he took his opportunity as no man of lesser conatructive 
skill could have taken it, and dominated the higher musical 
intelligence of his day with wide sjrmpathy and penetrating 
insight. 

Second, and complementary to the first, is the immense 

vigour and vitality of his emotional expression. Bom of the 

* AnnfMiitk,eh.tiL 
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tenadous northern stock he was by temperament indined to 
feel deeply and indelibly. Educated through a boyhood, the 
tragedy of which was not less bitto* for being sordid, be learned 
early the lessons of concentration and of a rugged self-depen- 
dence. Writing in a period of revolution, himself an ardent 
revolutionary, he broke in upon the politeness of the Austrian 
court with an eloquence as tempestuous as that of Mirabeau or 
Danton. The very process of composition was often with him 
a physical agony — an outburst of volcanic force from which 
he would emerge, after hours of labour, as if from the throes of 
bodily conflict. Brilliant in improvisation he was hardly ever 
satisfied with the first inception of his thought, but laid it 
white-hot on the anvil and moulded it again and again with 
sledge-hammer vehemence. In the sketch-books ^ we may often 
find seven or eight different versions of a theme, succeBeively 
tried and discarded until by sheer strength and construnt the 
intractable metal is beaten into obedience. Nor is this in any 
sense a mere selection of phraseology. It is as tar removed 
from the euriota felidtas of Chopin as from the logical pre- 
cision of Cherubini. The successive presentations actually 
increase in meaning and significance : not the word only but 
the idea itself grows at every stroke more vivid, more distinct, 
more full of import and value. Hence in his best pages — and 
they far outnumber the weaker exceptions — there is not a 
commonplace sentence, there is hardly a formality. ' His 
chromatic scales,' said Schumann, 'are not like these of other 
people ' : his nmplest utterance can be as pref^nant and as 
memoiable as a line of Shakespeare. 

To these may be added, as accessory, the higher level of 
executive skill which Beethoven attained and exacted. At the 
bcf^imung of his career Vienna was much interested in feats of 

' Among Mlient iiuluicca nuj be noted Uw flnt two mDvemenU of tbe Broita 
rjm^baaj sad the opening tbemee of tiie Hammtriiaritr kdaU in B^. The 
whole qneetion of the iketch-booki bM bran fnllj diwnuaed in the excellent 
editions and commentsrie* of Nottebohm, See Sin BkUxaOnKK vm fiMMomi, 
S««UawniafM, and ZiMila BttOumnimn. 
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dexterity, uid indeed was aomewhat inclined to confuse the artist 
with the virtuoso. The soundeat and most musidanly school 
of pianoforte teaching was then in England : established by Mu^ 
Clementi, for whose sonataa Beethoven had a high regard, and 
whose Gradvt ad Pamassum — a set of one hundred progreauve 
studies — is still valuable as a textbook. The excellence of his 
method may he gauged by the career of his two most famous 
pupils, J. B. Cramer, the only British member of Schumiuin's 
Davidsbund, and John Field, whose nocturnes antiapated and 
influenced those of Chopin. Apart from this the pianists of the 
time seem to have devoted themselves almost exclusively to the 
mere rhetoric of execution. Dussek (i 761-181A) was a composer 
of undoubted gifts, but he was too idle and shiftless to work 
out his ideas, and all his sonatas, even ' L'Invocation,' are full 
of purposeless scales and of passages that lead to nothing. 
St^belt was a mete charlatan of talent whose highest aim was 
to astonish his audience : Woelfl is said to have been brilliant 
in improvisation, but there is little iu his work of any lasting 
quality: behind these followed a miscellaneous crowd, all 
skilful, all industriously trained, and all equally devoid of any 
arUstic meaning. The ur was full of rivalries and competitions, 
Steibelt openly issued a challenge from the keyboard : Woelfl 
published a sonata with the titie ' Non Plus Ultra,* implying that 
any work more diflScult would require to be played by four 
hands i Dussek responded with a ' Plus Ultra ' which was even 
harder and yet could be performed by two : In short, pianoforte 
mumc seemed to be d^^nerating into a contest of speed and 
endurance, which could only be justified by a liberal ioterpreta^ 
tion of Plato's masim that gymnastic equally with music is for 
the good of the soul. 

Beethoven beat these men on their own ground. In sheer 
dextmty of hand his only serious rival was Woelfl ; ia every 
other respect he stood alone. Tomaschek, an able and dis- 
criminating musician, heard every great pianist from 1790 to 
1840, and in his estimation Beethoven was the greatest of them 
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all ^. The diffa%nce indeed was one not of hand but of brain, 
the only difference which even to the executant is of any real 
importance. '\%tuo8ity is always Buicidal, for its very difficulties 
when once ttiey are surmounted become tririal and common- 
place, 'The so-called concertos of the virtuoso-composerB,' 
says Mr, Tovey ', ' are easier than any otheTS> since wliatever 
types of passi^ they employ are written on poor and obvious 
harmonies, so that they can in time be mastered once for all 
like the knack of spinning a peg-top: whereas the great 
compoBcra' passages nerer take your hand where it expects to 
go, and can be mastered by the muscle only in obedience to 
the contJnued dictation of the mind,* It is the same with 
Beethoven's treatment of the violin. The quartets, for instance, 
most of which he wrote for lus old master Scfauppanzigh % 
require, even for the bare notes, a good deal more than mere 
suppl^iess and accuracy ; it needs constant and alert intelli- 
gence to follow their movement and to thread their intricacies. 
In short he developed his own technique as he developed his own 
conception of structure, and in both cases the enlai^ed resource 
was the natural organ and vehicle of an intenser thought. 

It is customary to divide his work into three periods : a 
division which is really serviceable and illuminating if we do 
not lay pedantic innstence on exact lines of demarcation. The 
basis cannot be precisely chronological, for the simple reason 
that Beethoven did not master all hia media simultaneously, and 
that he could treat the pianoforte with entire freedom at a time 
when he was still somewhat hampered and restricted by the 

' He otUl* him ' Der Hen dw ClaTicnpialB,' uid ' Der Ken imteT den Clirler- 
■plelem.' See nk«v*r, ii. 31, uid Oie Mcovnt of Tomeedwk in Orore, toI. It. 
pp. 131-3. flnt editim. 

* VU Oattital CplKVto, p. 34> 

* SchnppMuigh (who tsngfat BeetbOT«n the liolm) wm the Uader of k tunoni 
qnmrtet-p*rt7 which net «nrj week during 1 794-5 at Prince Cut liohDowilcj'*. 
The Prince or SU^ plnyed MMmd tIoHii, W^ tIoU, and Enft or ZmeekaU 
fioloneeUo. In 1S08 be foimded the ■ BMooinoff ik j ' quarts, with Ifajieder, 
Wein, Mid Linke, and derated it to a ipecUl Btndj of BeethoTOl'l cmmpoaitiaM. 
Bee Qiore, nd. ilL p. 415, Ant editioo. 
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orcheBtra. Thiu the Second iympbony (Op. 36) is in style 
and character earlier and more immature ^an some of the 
pianoforte aonatas, e, g. Op. 37> Op. 28, and Op. 31, which 
actually preceded it in point of date : while the atring quintet 
in C major {Op. 29) and the violin aonsta in C minor (Op. 30, 
No. 3) atand, with the C minor concerto ^ (Op. 37), somewhere 
about the point of tranmtion. Yet if we compare works in the 
same medium the change is often sufficiently apparent. No 
one can doubt that there la a general difference of character 
between the first six string quartets and the three dedicated 
to Count Rasoumoffsky, or between the first two symphonies 
and the JBroica, while the opening movement of the so-called 
* Moonlight* sonata, and still more that of the sonata in 
D minor. Op. 31, No. 3, is (^ a more subtle and recondite 
beauty than any of the preceding pianoforte compositions. 
Between the second and third periods the lines can be drawn with 
a more approximate accuracy: the Eighth symphony (Op. 93) 
may fairly be classed with the second, the transition to the 
third begins vrith the F minor quartet (Op. 95), the O major 
violin sonata (Op. 96), and the pianoforte trio in B t) (Op. 97) ; 
though here again it is worth noting that, in actual date, the 
pianoforte trio was the earliest of the four '. The periods, in 
fact, merge into each other, as stages in a continuous line of 
development. The earlier works, e. g, the scherzo of the First 
symphony, often contun direct predictions of a subsequent 
method; the later, e.g. the sonatina Op. 79, occasionally 
recall an almost foi^tten idiom ; but at least the proUem 
of internal evidence is not more difficult here than in the 
plays of Shakespeare, and is far easier than in the dialc^es 
of Plato. 
To the first period belong almost all Beethoven's experiments 

> ■ In One flskla of tliii work we alinoat inrpriie Qh> ehsnge of it^le in tha act 
at bebig xa»3a,' On>ve, voL i. p. lat note, flnt edition. Beethoren himwlf >pake 
of tiia three loiuitai. Op. 31, u ' in m new (tyLs.' 

* L«iui {BMtlwetH tt Ml Ireit tlybt) inelwle* ell time worki in the Mcood period. 
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in combination of colour ^ ; all the trios for string or wind- 
jnstnunents, the clarinet trio, the quintet for pianoforte and 
wind, the septet, and the sonata (Op. ly), which in a sardonic 
moment, he inscribed ' Fiir Pianoforte uad Horn, oder Violiae, 
Oder Bratsche, oder Violoncell, oder Flote, oder Oboe, oder 
Clarinette/ Be«de these it includes all the violin sonatas 
except the Kreutzer and the ' O major,' the first eleven piano- 
forte sonatas — all, that is, which were originally composed 'for 
pianoforte or harp^chord '• — the two violoncello sonatas, Op. 5, 
the ax string quartets. Op. 18, the first two symphonies and the 
other works, of varying account, which have been already 
mentioned *, In most of these, though the voice is the voice of 
' Beethoven, the idiom is still more or less that of the eighteenth 
centnry. The fint string quartet, for instance, uses words with 
which Haydn was familiar : the two first concertos testify to 
a close and accurate study of Mozart. The topics are different, 
the eloquence is more vivid, more nervous, more full-blooded, 
there is a far greater use of rhythmic gesture a far more 
intimate and telling appeal to emotion, but in point of actual 
phraseology there is little that could not have been written by 
an unusually adult, virile, and self-willed follower of the accepted 
school. It is dghteenth-centnry music raised to a higher power. 
With the second period there gradually comes a change not 
less astonishing in its way than that which, in another field, 
separates the age of Wordsworth and Keats from that of 
Cowper and Thomson. If we compare the beginning of 
Mozarf s quintet in C ; — 

Allign 




' The only Meeptioai u« the wind Hitet, Op. 71, kdA the Kstet for itringi 
•adbonu, Op. Si, o, both aomewhat QamcceMfol, The wind octet. Op. ;o,;, ii 
dmplj an Mnognneut (after Mozart'i plan) of the eail; qninlet for ■ttingi. Op. 4. 

' See above, p. 370, 
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with that of the first Rasoumoffsby quartet : — 
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we shall see that they belong to alien worlds: not only are 
they diEEerent in balance but the whole conception of Beethoven's 
theme is of another age and generation. There has come into 
music the element of the incalculable : the phrase seems to have 
an initiatiTe and a personality of its own, and the artist ia but 
the envoy through whom it delirers its message. So it is with 
the opening of the Fifth symphony, of the Appatsionata, of the 
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Violm concerto : so it ie with a hundred other instances and 
examples. The ma^cian has woven his Bpells until, hy some 
more potent alchemy, be has elicited from the crucible a 
BpontaneouH and independent life. 

Thus in the most characteristic work of Beethoven's second 
period there is a force and vitality, predicted no doubt in his 
earlier writing, but even there not fully realized. It has all the 
attributes of a vigorous, well-rounded manhood, which * sees life 
Irtxadily and sees it whole ' : capable alike of strong passion and 
of a deep serene tranquillity, thoughtful or tender or humorous 
by turn, interpreting every noble feeling in human nature, 
holding them with a firm hand in just balance and equipoise. 
There is no music at once so many-aided and so complete ; no 
music which touches so many keys with so masterly a hand. 
We may grant a few inequalities and a few mannerisms : — the 
finale of the Waldatan falls short of its promise, the third 
Rasoumoffsky quartet, except in one melodious number, ranks 
below its fellows : — yet these, even if judgement of them pass 
unchallenged, are but flecks in the sun. There is assuredly no 
lack of achievement in the decade which has given us the 
pianoforte sonatas from Op. 27* to Op. 90, the symphonies 
from No. 3 to No, 8, the Kreutzer and the violin concerto, 
the string quartets Op, 59 and Op. 74, the violoncello sonata 
in A major, and five of the greatest concerted works for piano- 
forte that have ever been written. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of the third period 
it may be well to discuss certain points of structure and treat- 
ment which belong to the first and second tt^^ether. Of these 
the most obvious is the greater scale and expanse of Beethoven's 
work as compared with that of Mozart or Haydn. His piano- 
forte sonatas are often laid out on as large a canvas as they 
use for a quartet, his concerted and symphonic works are of 
proportionate grandeur. Indeed, it is notorious that Vienna, 

' Leni would include the ' Foneisl march ' Soiutta, Op. 36, which indeed 
KDcmg the pianoforte oompontiotu nuj be nid to itand *t the f rontler-Uiie, 
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at a first bearing, treated Home of them with a mixture of 
bewilderment and impatience ; just aa the wits of our Reatorfr> 
tion sneered at 'the old blind schoolmaster's tedious poem on 
the fall of man.' Not, of course, that grandeur is a matter 
of nze; Blake on a few inches of paper could paint the 
momiug atan with a touch worthy of Michael Angelo, 
Beethoven in such a marvel of concision as the Fifth symphony 
could set an oitire epic upon the page; but given the epic 
quality there is no paradox in holding that in the wider field it 
commonly finds the wider scope and opportunity. And the 
whole of Beethoven's work is in ' the grand style ' : it is large, 
free, elemental, lacking the ingenuousness of Haydn and the 
daintiness of Mozart, but compensating for both by ita heroic 
breadth and dignity. It is this aame grasp of first principles 
which enables him to discard as obsolete many of the regulations 
and restrictions that were current in his day; the number of 
movements in a sonata is determined by the character of the 
work, the formal ' repeat' is made optional, the whole scheme 
of key-distribulioQ is emancipated once for all and allowed to 
select any tonal centre which affords the requisite contrast and 
antithesis '. He was far too deeply concerned with the essentials 
of muucal construction to let himself be fettered by its accidents. 
In the development of his themes he follows mainly the lead 
set by the la^er symphonic and concerted works of Mozart. 
There is no device, not even the great episode in the Eroica, 
which can be assigned to him as ita inventor: yet his method 
of development is in a very real sense his own, for no man has 
ever solved its problems with so inexhaustible a fertility of 
imagination. The tiniest figure becomes important, the most 
obvioiui progression becomes new; at one moment the intrigue 
is BO wayward that we hold our breath in anticipation, at 
another so involved that the knot appeara wholly inexplicable. 

' It ii iwtienblB Uut, llk« all tin grmt duiici, BetiQuTrea imtitwdTelj ftmid* 
ths inbdominuit for Mi second nibiecta. The mediant and inbmeiUant he DMa 
freely, alwaj* with eome epedal ing«nait; of balance in the ieca.pttiihition. See 
for initanw the •onatu in 6 major. Op. 31, No, i, and In C major, Op. 53. 
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And ao the interait grows aod gathere until the devetopmeot- 
sectbn haa fulfilled its due course, when with one ma^cal 
stroke we are recalled to the main issue and emerge Upon the 
iaevitable solution. Among all the structural devices of which 
Beethoven is the consummate master none is more striking 
than the ease with which he aararels this Gordian entangle- 
ment. The une^ected modutatjon in the ' Pastoral ' sonata^ 
the horn-call in the Eroica symphony, the conflicting voices of 
the E b trio, are familiar examples of his mature method, yet 
even these yidd for sheer simplicity and beauty to the ringing 
challenge with which, in the most exquisite of his early quartets, 
the melody re-entars : — 
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There remain two points of Btructure, In the larger sense of 
the term, which are illustrated by the work of both these 
periods. The first is Beethoven's use of the introductory 
adagio, which, ultimately derived from the old ' French 
overture,' could on occasion be employed by way of prologue. 
Before his time it bore very little organic relation to the music 
that followed it, but served its purpose mainly as an announce- 
ment or preparation. C. P. E, Bach, in one of his pianoforte 
concertos, tries the experiment of repeating it in place of the 
romance; Haydn, who uses it far more frequently than 
Mozart ^> now and then recalls it at the close of the first 
movement'; as a rule it stood detached and separate, at most 
emphasizing by contrast the character or tonality of the 
succeeding aUegio. Beethoven employed it as he chose, and 
made it perform whatever function was suitable to the topic 
which he had in band. Sometimes it is a call to attention, 
as for instance the beautiful phrase which heralds the Fjf 
major sonata ; sometimes it designedly obscureB tonality, as in 
the quartets Op. 59, No. 3, and Op. 74 ; sometimes, as in the 
Seventh symphony, it anticipates an integral portion of the plot, 
or, as in the Sonata Path^tique and the E b trio, fulfils Horace's 
advice to the chorus and plays the part of an actor. Here 
again we may see evidence of the same vitalizing spirit, the 
same disregard of mere formula, the same determination to 
make every line in the composition true and significant. 
Beethoven, in short, uses his introductions as Shakespeare uses 
his prologues, and with the same variety of resource and in- 
tention. 

Second, and even more important, is his treatment of the 
coda or epibgue. In its origin this device was simply detei^ 
mined by the rhetorical need of a peroration, especially in 
movements of which, by the convention of the time, the last 

' It U hudlj too mnch to n; that IfoEart only nus it in woAi mora or lew 
directly inflnenced b; Hajdn; e.jt. tha ijaxplumiet in C and ED (E. 435 md 
543), and the O nujor itriiig qnartat (K. 465). 

' e.g. the lymphim; in Eb, ' mit dem PBokenirirbel.' But tbia ia me. 
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half warn formally repeated^. To ftvoid the bald incoDcIa- 
liveness of ending on a mere restatement, it became ciutonuiy 
to round off the music by adding a few final ban of emphasis 
or corroboration (e. g. the Finale of Haydn's quartet in E^ - 
Op. 17, No. l); then it appeared that this device could be 
employed in all movements alike, and that it could serve, like 
the * envoy' of a novd, to sum up the final utuation or bid 
farewell to the characters. Interesting examples may be found 
in the opening movement of the first Salomon symphony and 
in the Finale of the Jupiter, the former of which deliberately 
oniita an entire scene from the story in order to keep it for the 
envoy, while the latter reserves for the peroration its highest 
Sight of eloquence and rises through it to a climax for which 
all the rest of the symphony seems to have been preparing. 
But with Haydn and Mozart the coda is comparatively in- 
frequent^ and when it appears is seldom of great structural 
importance*} with Beethoven it is habitual, and often plays 
so lai|^ a part that it is no more an epil(^e but an entire act, 
no more a peroration hut a culminating argument. In the 
Eroiea it is almost as long as the recapitulation ; in the ' Adieu * 
sonata it outbalances the rest of the allegro put together ; in 
the ' Harp ' quartet it continues the plot to an entirely unfore- 
seen issue; in the ^paagionata it introduces, with perfect 
artistic fitness, the moat incisive theme of the whole movement 
It is maintained by some theorists that this practice makes no 
alteratioD in the essential structure : one might as well argue 
that the ground-plan of a house is not changed by the addition 
of a new wing. No doubt there are many cases in which 

* See EirC. H. H. I^ury'i article on Form : Qrore, id. i>pp- 547-9, finteditiuL 
It WW DO doubt for thii TMaon tlwt Cordli bo often, at the cloee of > movement, 
Tritented hi< kit pbrM& 9«e the example* quoted above, pp. 1 S9-90. 

* In ilow movemanta of the oidinary ' romance ' type (anertioii, contraet, 
Tcaaaertjon) Haydn and Hotact eometiiDea <ue the coda to reitate tbe clauaei of 
cmbaat tn tiie tonic key. See, for an extremely beantifal iiutanoe, Hoiarf 1 
quartet in Bp (K. 45B}. Beethoven, after hie manner, extendi and amplifiei thii 
iuage,aistay be aeen by oomparittg the ilow morementi of hii Si«t four pianoforte 
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Beetboren's coda is but a brief and telling rejoinder to the 
queatioD raised by some previous melody or modolatiov: there 
are some in which it simply moralizes on the catastrophe like 
the tew concluding lines of chonia in a Greek play; hut the 
examples above quoted are not isolated exceptions, and they are 
suffident to show a growing dissatisfaction with the limits of 
the established form. 

If he appears more conservative in his concert!, that is 
because the scheme laid down by Mozart affords a wider range 
of precedents. The C minor contains some experimenta in 
the directioo of symphonic form, but they are tentative, and are 
not repeated later : the concertos in G and E b open with the 
pianoforte instead of keeping it until the close of the ritomello, 
but this so-called 'innovation' had already been anticipated 
both by Mozart (K. 371) and by C. P. E. Bach. Beside these 
are the triple concerto for pianoforte, violin, and violoncelk), an 
interesting though not wholly successful attempt to adapt an 
antique principle to modem conditions, and, greatest of all, 
the superb concerto for violin, which still holds among all woAs 
of its kind its uncontested supremacy. Tet even this is content 
to follow the accustomed scheme, and though it su^ests a new 
method of treatment, both in its use of episodes and in its dis- 
tribution of solos, rather approaches the frontier than crosses it. 

In his overtures there is much the same acceptance of tradition. 
Originally indistinguishable tiom the symphony^ the overture 
came, in Mozarfs hands, to consist of a simple allegro move- 
ment, in free symphonic form, usually, though not invariably, 
preceded by an ada^o Introduction, To this plan Beethoven 
adhered throughout, from Prometheua and Coriolan down 
to SUnig Stephan and Zur Weihe des Hauiea, Of his 
overtures four were written for his opera Fiddia, the othen 
dther at the behest of a playwright or for some special occasion 
of public pageantry; and though, like all his work, they 

* Borne of Hajdu'i cqwiktic omtnrw nie catalogued among hii ijinphtniw: 
e. er< ' B IWntto,' ' Ktter Boland,' and ' Boulaiu.' 
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contuD some magnificent mitaic, they are not comparable as 
landmiffka to luB acbierement in the atricter forma. To the 
critic they afford inexhauatible opportuoitiea of study : to the 
historian they but fill, nobly and sufficiently, the interval which 
elapvea between Mozart and Weber. 

Aa an example of the second period we may take the piano- 
forte sonata in J) minor. Op. 31, No. a. It is an early instance : 
the adaj^ indeed, oontuns one melody which directly recalls 
the influence of Mozart — 



but the general character of this morement, as well as that of the 
first and last, is unmiatak&ble. The opming phrase of the firat — 




ifl pure Beethoven, nor leas so are the petulant agitation of ita 
second theme and the sharp interchange of dialogue in the 
episodea which follow it. The music constrains us like the 
couTBe of a rapid exciting drama, and indeed grows almost 
articulate when, at the beginning of the recapitulation, Beethoven 
breaks his first theme with an expressive piece of recitative :— 
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We have already noted examples of this device both iu C. P. E, 
Bach and in Haydn : it is used here with particulariy striking 
effect, as it is afterwards in the A I? sonata, in the A minor 
quartet, and, we may add, in the Choral fantasia and Choral 
symphony. 

The rondo, apart from its intrinsic beauty, is interesting in 
two ways. There is a l^nd that its measure — 




was suggested by the beat of a galloping horse, and this if true 
illustrates the manner in which Beethoren allowed his music to 
be affected by external impressions. like all the greatest 
musicians he seldom attempted any direct representation of 
scenes or sounds in nature: the Pastoral symphony cornea 
nearest, and tliis, as be himself said, was ' mehr Ausdruck der 
Empfindimg als Malerei,' In place of that artistic error, which 
is commonly known by the nickname of ' programme-music,* 
he prefers as here to represent not the external scene but ita 
psychological analogue or counterpart ; the measure is not that 
of a gallop, but it calls up the same impression of haste and 
urgency. Tet even so slight an equivalence is far more in- 
u a 
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frequent in hia work than the Taguer, more mdeterminate 
emotbn, aB in the allegretto of the Seventh ^^phony, where 
the miuic apeakB for itself and needs no interpreter. 

Again, he broke through the conrention that certain mumcal 
forms belonged by right to certun kinds of content or treatment. 
Before hia time it was almost preacriptire that the rondo should 
be gay and cheerful — a lilting ballad measure throng which 
the muuc should attain to a happy ending — just as with Haydn 
the scherzo was alwajra a good-humoured jest^ to lighten the 
interval between two more serious movements. At the touch 
of Beethoven this observance crumbled away. His scherzos 
are as various in character as they are in structure ^ : that of 
the Fourth symphony is an outburst of high spirits, that of ^e 
Fifth is as eerie as a ghost story, that of the Sixth a nllage 
holiday, that of the Seventh a whirlwind. In like manner he 
can make the rondo subservient to any mood he pleases ' : in 
one sonata it is merry, in another wistful, now it ia serious and 
reflective, now as gallant as a cavalry-chai^. And it was 
assuredly through such broadening and deepening of the 
emotional content that he acquired his flexibility of form. 
From beginning to end he was essentially a Tondicht«r, whose 
power of expression grew in response to the poetic need. 

The first part of Goethe's Fautt is the tragedy of mankind 
as it lives and acta and suffers upon the stage of our own world. 
Some thmgs m it repel, for we cannot all bear to see the soul 
unveiled, some elude our vision, for the innermost recesses lie 
open to the poet alone: but through its alternations of joy and 
sorrow, of love and sin and repentance, it holds our sympathy 
in a warm human grasp. The second part carries as to a 
different plane of thought where we can hardly climb for the 

' See Hi^dn'i ni qiurteU, Op. 33, oommonlj nlled ' Qli Scheni.' 

1 In die E tr ^uitiiforto Bonata, Op. 31, No. 3, the Kbeno ta^ the rtrnctonl 

form of tbe tlow moTBment and the minoet tta elegiac chaiacter. See alio Uie 

§jm.pboaj in F, No. 8. 
* lie variatioDof moodmayeanljbeilliutntedbyacompariwHKJIlieaomrtM 

In Bf (Op. 7), D (Op. 10, No. 3), D minor (Op. 31, No^ s), O (Op. 79), and 

E miiMv (Op. 90}. 
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steepness (^ the ascent, or breathe for the rarity of the atmo- 
sphere. We grow dizzy and bewildered ; we lose our sense of 
direction ; we are sometimes tempted to lay the book aside in 
deapur and to leave the throng of characters and the intricacy 
of dish^ue : Manto and Chiron, Helena and Phorcyas, the 
scenes of court and field and laboratory, the voices that mock 
and plead and baffle our comprehension. Tet all the while we 
feel that the riddle could be solved if only we knew how, that 
the immense complexity has a purpose and an end : if we hold 
to our point there is hardly a page that does not bear some 
message of deep import or some line of haunting munc, until 
we are brought at last onward and upward to the Mater 
Gloriosa and the mystic chorus. 

Beethoven's last period is like the second part of Fatut. 
There is no music in the world more difficult to understand, 
none of which the genius is more unearthly, more superhuman. 
It contains passages to which we can no more apply our 
ordinary standards of beauty than we can to the earthquake or 
the thunderstorm; it contains phrases, like the moments of 
cynicism in Goethe, which, tall we comprehend them better, 
we can only regard as harsh or grim or crabbed ; at times it 
rises into melody, the like of which the world has never known 
and will never know again. To criticize it in detail would need 
an exhaustive survey of every work which it includes : all that 
can be here attempted is to note its historical bearing and to 
gather a few generalities which may serve as prolegomena to 
some future critidsm. 

And first, since the bare dates are of importance, we may 
briefly sketch the order of the compoutions. In 1815 Beet- 
hoven wrote the two violoncello sonatas Op. 102, transitional 
works of somewhat less account than the others; then follow 
the last five piano sonatas and the Diabelli rariatJons (1817-33), 
then, in 1833, the Choral sjmiphony', then from 1834 to 1826 

' The Cboral ijinphony ii aepuated from tlie Kghth hy an interrftl of eleveii 
jtut, dnring which Beetbovcsi'i only 'lymphomc' wort was tHo 'Battle of 
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the last five atring quartets. In this Buccession there in an odd 
exactitude and symmetry which is not wholly without Btgnifi- 
caoce : at any rate it may be said that the Choral Bymphony 
presupposes the sonatas and is itself presupposed by the 
quartets. Through each of these media in turn — the pianoforte 
the orchestra, and the four strings— Beethoren set himself to 
work out the problems with which his closing years were 
principally occupied. 

One of these is an immense enlargement and extenuoQ of 
the stmctural forms. It is no doubt still technically posnble 
to analyse the movements into first and second subject, into 
expoution, development, and recapitulation, but the whole 
centre of gravity has so shifted that the terms themsdves appear 
almost irrelevant. The music is fused and unified until it no 
longer needs these formal distinctions : where it is more sharply 
divisible, as in the opening movements of the £ major and 
C minor sonatas, it seems to admit a new principle and to 
promulgate a new law. For the old close-wrought paragraph 
in which many melodic sentences gather round a single key, 
Beethoven often substitutes one incisive phrase, such as — 

from the quartet in Bb, or— 



from that in A minw : phrases which dominate the multitude 
of surrounding voices as a word of command dominates an 
army. Again, Beethoven no longer begins by formally putting 
forth hia themes, to wwt for development until their complete 
presentation is accomplished : be often sets them on their career 
f^ adventure from the moment at which they enter the stage, 
Vittorift ' ; OM of hii very (ew compocitiou which it ii better to fraget. See 
• complete BocDiint of the hitUxj in Qrore's Sedkormi and Ki$ KItu Sfrnphmiu, 
pp. 310-31, 
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BO that we should think the whole work one raat fant&aia but 
for the firm and masterly vigour with which its plot ia deter- 
mined and its moments of Buccesaive climax orduned. In 
short the whole scheme of formal structure has passed into 
a new stage of organic erolotion, as different from that of tlie 
Pattoral or the Waldttein as they are different from the 
e&riiest quartets and symphonies of Haydn ; yet nevertheless 
derived from its origin by continuous descent, and bearing 
through all divergencies the heritage of many generations. 

Another problem which occupied Beethoven during these 
later years was that of a freer and more varied polyphony 
which should assign to each concurrent voice its utmost 
measure of individuality and independence. The following 
example, from the Hammerclavier s< 




^JigJ"tjg 
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illoBttates a new method of dealing with the resources <rf the 
pianoforte; its texture wholly unlike that of the old counterpoint, 
yet made up of strands almost equally distinctive. In quartet- 
muwc the change was, for obvious reasons, more gradual, since 
the style which it implies is more essentially polyphonic ; and 
the adagio of Op. 74, to mention no other instance, ia 
(offident to show that Beethoven had already learned to handle 
the strings with extraordinary freedom. Tet here also the 
change is apparent: the andante of the quartet in Bb, the 
variations of that in C jf minor, are shot and traversed with an 
interplay of part-writing more intricate than had been woven at 
any earlier loom. To this is largely due the sense of combined 
movement and volume which essentially belongs to Beethoven's 
maturer style : it is music at the full flood, brimming its banks 
with the increase of a hundred tributary streams. There is 
little wonder if, at a first plunge, we may sometimea find the 
current too strong. 

It cannot be questioned that the ideal at which Beethoven 
was here aiming, is one of the highest value to muucal art. 
The resources of polyphonic treatment are wider than those fd 
pure harmony, which, indeed, they include and absorb ; they 
carry with them a special power of varying and co-ordinating 
effects of rhythm. But though in the vast majority of cases 
he attains his end beyond cavil or dispute, there are nevertheless 
two subndiary points in r^ard of which we cannot feel ourselves 
wholly convinced. First, he sometimes elaborates a phrase until 
the ordinary human ear can no longer adjust itself to his 
intention. The graceful dance-tune which opens the Vivace 
of the F major quartet loses its charm when it reappears in 
double counterpoint : the reiterated figure of the ' trio ' is 
carried almost beyond the limits of physical endurance. Again, 
in the slow movement of the A minor quartet the Choral is 
introduced by a few simple notes of prelude, which we 
feel to be entirely appropriate to its character : at each recur- 
rence they are bent with syncopations or broken with new 
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rhythma until they are hardly recognizable. No doubt Beet- 
hoven does thifl not for scholastic ingenuity but tor deeper 
expresuon, — the most complex of the variants is specially 
marked 'mit innigster Empfindung* — but in this process of 
sublimation some of the material beauty seems to have evapo- 
ratedf and it may be that we can here trace some effect of his 
growing deafness. Secondly, though in his adoption of the f ugal 
principle he undoubtedly adds a new resource to the sonata, 
and though the magnificent example in C minor (Op, iii) 
is a triumphant vindication of his purpose, yet he approaches 
the fugue itself from the outude, and sometimes exhibits an 
almost uneasy desire to propitiate it vritb academic devices. 
Thus the finale of the Hammerclavier sonata would be a 
vigorous and fordble fnece of eloquence if it would ever allow 
us to foi^et that it is a fugue : we can hardly catch its meaning 
for the strettOB and inversions and other laborious artifices of 
the counterpoint-school. This is no matter of accident. It ia 
not by accident that a man writes his theme cancrizang or in 
augmentation ; it is a deliberate sacrifice at a shrine long since 
deserted, Tet we may well be content to reserve judgement 
until we find a more penetrating truth behind these apparent 
exhibitions of professorial learning. They are but enigmatic 
utterances of the Sphinx on the Pharsalian Plain, and we answer, 
as Heine answered, ' You cannot touch them : it is the finger 
of Beethoven.* 

For among all Beethoven's melodies those of the last years 
are the most profound and the most beautiful. Not that we 
can even hope to exhaust the meaning of the great tunes which 
he wrote in early manhood, — the violin concerto, the Ap- 
passionata, the adagio of the Hfth symphony, — but even they 
deal with truths of less divine import than he learned to utter in 
the fullness of his age. Such a melody aa the following ^ : — 

' From tlie Hinkts in E major, Op. 109. For other eiUDplei see the Cavstju* 
of the quartet in B p, the mda^o of the BomnvrcJavMr ((mst^ than irhicli there 
ii no greater troA in the litetatnra of the pianoforte, and the rondo of the 
quartet in A minor. 
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aeemH to be tranafijfured with a sort of spiritual beauty, its infinite 
pity and tenderness are from some 'ideal world beyond the 
heavens.' Music is irradiated with a new light, and the joys of 
song pass into the awe and rapture of the prophetic vision. 

High above the (Aher works of this period there towers, 
like Mont Blanc over its Alpine chun, the Choral symphony. 
- It was, indeed, the slow-wrought masterpiece of Beethoven's 
whole career : a setting of Schiller's Ode to Joy had occupied 
his attention as far hack as 1793 ^ : in 1808 he wrote the Choral 
fantawa, which is not only a study for the form of the Finale 

' See a letter of Hscbenicb to Charlotte VOD Schiller: Thajer, rol. i. p. a3^ 
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but an antidpation of its treatment^; by 1816 the actual 
sketches had b^un to appear in the note-books ; by the autumn 
of 1S23 the score was completed. In its colossal proportions 
all his music seems to be contained : an entire life of stress 
and labour, an entire world of thought and pasuon and deep 
brooding insight ; it touches the very nethermost abyss of 
human suffering, it rises 'durch Kampf zum licht' until it 
culminates in a sublime hymn of jc^ and brotherhood. 

The muuc b^na with an ominous murmur, like the 
muttering of a distant storm, which suddenly bursts in levin 
and thunderbolt: — 



and battles with a fierce elemental energy from horizon to 
horizon. Now and again there opens a space of quiet tender 
mdody, as the sky may show through a rift in the tempest; 
now and again, by a miraculous effort of genius, Beethoven 
commands the whirlwind itself, and bids it be stall : — 

Vicilln 1 uMI Fl ute. 



Violin 1 ud ObM. 



-JT?^ 



^ 



[j_J 'D^ '^LU 



' Nobl (BMtboven'a Leben, iii. 915) itatea, on tbe knthoritj id SoDtileitbner 
and Cwniy, tlut m Ute m Jnoe (v Jolf, 1S13, Beethoren (till bedtated whether . 
to make tbe Finale chonl or izutrtmientsl. The onlj eTidence addnced U that in 
tbe iketch-book of tbe time tliere appean a melodj in D ntinor marked 'finale 
Instnimentale.' Tlue it Uie melodj wbicli, two yean later, BeethoTen tnnipowd 
and emplc^ed for the exquisitely tender and reBectire nwdo of tlie A minor 
qnartet. It leemi incte^bte tliat be mlq ever have meant it for the climax of a 
■jmpbonj BO wboUy different in chatacter. Sec Orove, BttOiorm and hi* Sme 
Bump'i'xHet, 9- 330. 
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and ao through alternationB of peace and conSict the great 
movement aurgea onward to ita climax of abeer oyerffhelmiiig 
paaoon. The acherzo, which follows next in order^ ia the 
longest and greatest example of its kind, a wonderful ouAunt 
of rhythmic speed which sets the blood coursing and tingling. 
Its trio has one of Beethoven-'s happiest melodies, distributed after 
his later manner ' between two different instrumental voices : — 




and in both numbers it affords a masterly example of the point 
to which can be carried the organization of simple figures. Not 
less admirable ia the contrast between its %htness of touch and 
the tremendous depth and earnestness of the adagio. Two 

' Other inituiceB may be found id the audaiite at tbe B ]f quartet, uid in tlia 

Air for TaiUttom of tbe C f minor. 
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ban of yearning prelude, in which^as Grove saya^'the very heart 
of the author aeems to burst,* and there follows a lament which 
expresses and Bpiritualizea the sorrows of all the world : — 
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It is answered by a second theme which, thon^ grave, is of 
a serener cast, a responnve voice of comfort and resignation : — 



^m 



^ 



O^j^-ri c^ c 



Shi^ 



S^ 




and of these two, in varying converse, Uie entire movement 
conioBta. Complexity of plot would be out of keeping with the 
utterance of truths so mystic and so sublime. 

It was on the Finale that Beethoven expended his chief 
labour, and indeed he may well have doubted how most fitly to 
bring so great a drama to its triumphant concluHon, For 
a few moments the orchestra seems to share his anxieties: 
tragedy reaches its climax in crashing discords and passages of 
wild unrest, themes of preceding movements are tried and 
rejected : at length there tentatively emerges the tune devised 
for Schiller's Ode s— 



m 



r , rr 




which, with a shout of welcome, the music seizes and carries 
shoulder-high. When the chorus enters it is as though all the 
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toTcea o/t humanitjr were gathered together : number by number 
the thought grows and widens until the rery means of ita 
expreagion are shattered and we seem no more to be listening 
to music but to be standing face to face with the living world. 
To ask whether ' Seid umschlungen, Millionen ' is beautiful is 
not less irrelevant than to ask for beauty in the idea which 
inspired it. 

The first performance of the Choral symphony took place 
in the Eamthnertbor Theatre on May 7, 1834, with Umlauf 
as conductor and Mayaeder as leader of the violins. The 
concert included the overture Zttr Weihe det Hauta and the 
Kyrie, Credo, Agnut, and Dona of the Mass in D. At its end 
the audience rose in salvo upon salvo of such enthusiasm as had 
never before been aroused by any musical composition^ and 
we are told that when the applause had reached its full volume 
one of the singers touched Beethoven on the shoulder and 
motioned to him that he should turn and see the manner of his 
reception. He had heard nothing. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE INBTBUMENTAL FORMB (continued) 

SCHUBERT AND THE LATEB CONTBMPOBABIES OF 
BEETHOVEN 

It has olten happened that the foUowerg or assooates of 
a great master} unahle to comprehcDd the full import of his 
teaching, have carried osward, each in his own direction, Bome 
imperfect part of the message which it contains. To his ejre 
alone shines the lustre of the entire jewel ; they catch the light 
from one or other of its facets and reveal, through the medium 
of their own temperament, bo much of its beauty as they have 
the power to intetpret. At most there is one disciple, a I^ato 
or an Ariatotlej a Giotto or a Raphael, who can share the 
intimacy of the master's thought, and the very genius which 
gives him understanding will at the same time teach him 
independence. The rest are outside the dynasty ; courtiera and 
ministers, not princes in the line of succession ; and the utmost 
tiiat they can achieve is to bear some part in the administration 
until a new monarch ascends the throne. 

So it is with the Viennese period of musical history. We 
have seen the line of descent pass from Haydn to Mozart and 
from Mozart to Beethoven; we shall see it pass to one more 
hand which, though of weaker grasp, was unquestionably of 
the blood-royal ; meantime we may consider some men of lener 
account who hold subordinate positions in the record and annals 
of the realm. Spohr and Hummel both called themselves 
followers of Mozart : Cheruhinl, though, mth the exception of 
Sarti, he acknowledged no actual master, sbovra evident traces 
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of the same influence ; and mthout a brief aturey of tbeir work 
the tftuAy of Viennese instnunental music would therefore be 
incomplete. 

The career of Hummel (1778-1837) has a certain biitorical 
interest. For seren years, from 1804 to iSii, he was Prince 
Effterfaazy's K^Kllmeister at Eisenstadt, holding the (^ce which 
Haydn had filled during the period of his greatest acdvity : he 
was then for some time resident in Vienna, where ill-advised 
fiiends treated him as the serious rival of Beethoven : in one of 
his many concert-tours he visited Warsaw, and taught Chopin 
for the first time what pianoforte-playing really meant. There 
can be no doubt that he was a great player : all contemporary 
accounts are agreed as to bis dexterity, his neatness, and his 
purity of touch ; but the qualities in which he excdled at the 
keyboard were the only ones which he carried into the higher 
fields of composition. His published works, over a hundred 
in number, include several sonatas and concerted pieces for the 
pianoforte, of which the best known are the concertoa in A 
minor and D minor, the sonatas in F Jf minor and D major, and 
the septet for piano strings and, wind. At the present day 
they have little more than an academic value. Sometimes they 
exhibit the charm which may bdong to cleanness of style, as 
ior instance the dainty little rondo which b^ins : — 




in almost all cases they are useful for purposes of technical 
study, and they have at least the negative merit of never falling 
below a true standard of sincerity and refinement. But oi 
genius in the true sense of the term they have hardly 
a trace. With little inventive power, littie pasuon, and almost 
no humour, they are like the smooth mellifluous verses of Hoole 
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or ^ckell, which never offend, never dis^ipoint, and rarely 
pleaie. 

To the same category belong the writing* of Beethoven's 
pUfMl Carl Czemy (1791-1857), one of the kindest, most 
amiable and most induHtrioua of men, who was univerBally 
beloved by his contemporariea, and now only surrives as the 
natuial enemy of the schoolroom. Like Hummel he was an 
admirable pianist and a sound teacher : indeed we are told that 
his lessons often occupied him tor ten or twelve hours in the 
day and that he was usually obliged to defer composition until 
after nightfoIL When to this it is added that his catalc^ue of 
works approaches the portentous number of a thousand, we shall 
have no difficulty in understanding why they have made ao little 
mark on musical history. There ts but one master whose 
power of improvisatioQ seems never to have failed him, and he 
did not bring to the work a tired hand and an overwrought 
brain. 

In strong contrast, though in its vrey not less academic, is the 
prim, laboured, and unattractive chamber-music of Cherubini. 
His strength lay in Mass and opera ; under the stimulus of 
great ideas or dramatic situations he could often express Umself 
with true eloquence : it is in the narrower field and the more 
restricted pallette that we can most cleariy detect fieilioz's 
* pedant of the Conservatoire.' His first quartet was written 
in 1814, his second, adapted from a symphony, in 1839, then 
from 1834 to 1S37 came four more in successive years, and 
in the last year a quintet for strings as well. Only the fiist 
three quartets (Eb, C and D minor) were published during his 
lifetime : those in E, F, and A minor appeared posthumously. 
In a sense they are remarkably well-written ; the parts clear 
and independent, the rhythms varied, the forms always lucid 
and perspicuous. But the music is entirely cold and artificial ; 
there is not a heart-beat in the whole of it ; only a stiff and arid 
propriety which knows the formulae for passion and can un- 
bend into gaiety when occasion requires. Here, tor example. 
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is a melody, from the slow movement of the quartet in E major, 
which Cherubini has marked * dolce aasai ' and * espreBsivo * — 




There can be no doubt that it clinches its point with extreme 
logical aptitude: but one would as soon think of going to 
Barbara Celarent for poetry. So it is with the others. The 
all^TO movements are everything except atimidating, the la^;oB 
everytMug except pathetic, the scherzos are like Swift's famous 
jest on Mantua and Cremona, too adnuraUe for laughter. And 
yet when all is udi we go back to the workmanship, to the 
finale of the quartet inEb, to the first movement of that in 
D minor, and sincerely regret that a hand so practised and so 
skilful should have failed for want of a little human sympathy. 
It is the more remarkable from a man who, ai we have already 
seen, bad in vocal writing a real gift of dnunatic presentation. 

The general character of Spohr*B music has already been 

discussed, and it but remains to trace the adaptation of his 

X 2 
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style in the particular medium <^ inBtrumental compoutiou. 
Despite hia voluminouB induatiy this is no very difficult task. 
It is true that he wrote as maajr symphonies as BeettM>vea> as 
many quartets as Beethoren and Mozart together, chamber- 
works for every combination of instruments from two to 
nine, tour concertos for clarinet and seventeen for violin, 
beside a vast number of misceUaneoua works which nuige 
from ntifome concertanti to pots^pourris on the themes of 
Jessonda. But through all this apparent variety his manner 
is so consistent and uniform that almost any work ml^ht be 
taken as typical of the whole. Schumann* pleasantly com- 
pares the 'Historical Symphony' (in which Spohr attempts 
to imitate the styles of different musical periods) with the 
Emperor Napoleon's presence at a masked ball ; — a few 
moments of disguise, and then the arms are folded io the 
well-known attitude and there runs across the room a murmur 
of instant rect^ition. Much more, then, do the mattnoisms 
appear when Spohr is addressing the audience in his own 
person. Whatever the form which he employed, whatever the 
topic with which he dealt, he spoke always in the distinctive 
but limited vocabulary which he was never tired of repealing. 

The violin he treated with a complete and intimate mastery. 
Leas aatoniahing than Pagsnini, he was, as a player, almost 
equally famous ; and we are told that in his firmness of hand 
and in the broad singing quality of his tone he remained to the 
end of his life without a rival. Hence the remarkable promin- 
ence which in almost all his instrumental works is asaigned to 
the first violin. The concertos in particular separate the soloist 
widely from his accompaniment, and even the quartets, many 
of which bear the disheartening title of ' Quatuor brillant,* too 
often exhiUt the aame inequality of balance. But the violin- 
writing, considered simply in point of technique, is invariably 
excellent, and if it indulges the selfishness of the virtuoso at any 
rate it supplies an adequate test of his capacity, 
' Oewmmelte Schriftc^, voL iv. p. Si. 
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The style, though never robust, U always melodiouB and 
refined. Indeed, Spohr seems to hare bo dreaded vulgaris that 
he ahrsnk even from manliness. He honestly disliked the EHfth 
and Ninth symphonies of Beethoren : they seemed to him noisy 
and uncouth, harharous outbreaks of elemental passbn whidi 
ought to be moderated or concealed. In his own work there 
is assuredly no such pasnou, but hints and nuance* and discreet 
half-tones which hide their meaning under a polite phrase, and 
would think it indelicate to speak plainly. 'Be bis subject 
grave or gay, lively or severe,' says Mr. Huliah, ' he never if he 
can help it leaves a tone undivided or uses an essential note 
when he can put an altered one in its place/ 

As might be expected from one whose main preoccupatioD 
was colour, he was particularly attracted by experimeits io 
combination. The nonet, unusually equal in distribution of 
interest, is scored for fi.re wind instruments and four strings : 
the octet for clarinet, a couple of boms, and string quintet with 
two violas. Besides these are four * double-quartets,' which aie . 
really quartets with rijneno accompaniment, a nocturne tor 
wind and percussion instruments, a septet for 'piano trio' and 
wind, a sestet for strings alone, probably the first ever written, 
and a concerto for string qi^artet and orchestra. One of his 
oddest experiments is the Seventh symphony (Op. isi], entitled 
' Irdiscbes und Gottlicbes im Menschenleben,' which requires 
two separate orchestras, the larger representing the human 
element in life and the smaller the divine. But like everything 
else this turns to a concerto at his touch, and except for a few 
passages in the finale, the human orchestra has no function 
but that of accompanist. 

In the name of this last work we may find another point for 
conmderation. Spohr was essentially a clasnc, following the 
forms of Mozart with little attempt to modify or supersede them. 
But of all composers outside the Romantic movement he was 
the moat concerned to make muuc as far as possible representa- 

> The Hulaiy tf Uaian llutie, p. iS^i 
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tire of some actual aceoe or mood. His Fourth symphony^, 
* Die Weibe der Tone/ was deliberately intended to represent 
in music a poem of Pfeiffer : indeed he left inatructiona that 
the poem should be publicly read wherever the symphony was 
performed. In like manner hia last symphony is called ' The 
Seasons,' his most famous violin concerto is 'in Form einer 
Gesangscene/ and the inclination clearly stated in these 
examples is is many others almost equally apparent. No 
doubt this is curiously discrepant with the narrow range of 
colour and feelii^ which he actually achieved, and it is probably 
by this failure to serve two masters that we may explain the 
disregard into wtuch mtnt of his work has now fallen. Of his 
quartets the .0 minor (Op. 27) alone has passed into any 
familiar use, three, or at most four, of his symphonies are 
occasionally given as curiosities, and though the concertos still 
form a necessary part of every violiniHt*B equipment, they are 
yearly growing of less interest to the audience than to the 
performer. 

It is worth while to contrast hia method of violin-technique 
with that of Faganini, who was his exact contemporary }, and 
almost his exact , antitbeus. In Spohr's temperament there 
was nothing of the charlatan and very litde of the innovator : 
he took the accepted manner of bowing, as established by Rode 
and Yiotti, and on it built a solid, clear-cut, eantabile style, 
capable of great execution but wholly free from any kind of 
rhetorical device. Every phrase had its full value, every note, 
even in his most rapid staccato, was firmly marked by a move- 
ment of the wrist, every stroke was of entirely honest workman- 
ship which, like all true art, recognized the limitations of its 
medium. Paganini hod a thin but expressive tone, made free 
iise of the springing bow, a device which Spohr particularly 
detested, and by natural gift and untiriog practice attuned 
a miraculous dexterity which he did not scruple to enhance by 
every trick that his mercurial imagba^on could invent. Thus 
' They were both bora in 1784. 
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ill hia Eb concerto there are passages which, on the page, 
appear literally impossible : he evaded them by a special method 
of timing bis violin ; and in almost all his works may be found 
jnzzicatos for the left band, extravagant bannonics, and other 
equally unworthy feats. Tet it would be unfair to regard him 
merely as a charlatan of genius. There must have been some 
sound musicianBhip in a man who was the finrt among great 
violinists to appreciate Beethoven, and a part of whose work 
has been immortalized by Schumann and Brahms. 

The artists here considered represent a wide variety of 
purpose and idea. Each in his way memorable, each is 
nevertheless imperfect and incomplete, one oppressed by 
circumstance, another feuling through lack of the divine im- 
pulse, another checked by timidity or diverted to the porsmt of 
a side-issue. There remains the work of the one great genius 
who inherited in full measure the Viennese tradition and who 
closed its record of splendid and supreme achievement. It is 
of courae impossible that there should be found in Schubert's 
work any conspicuous trace of Beethoven's third period: 
Beethoven died in 1837, Schubert in 1828, the one in the full 
maturity of manhood, the other little more than thirty years of 
age. But with the more romantic side of Beethoven's genius 
Schubert was as well acquainted as he was with the style and 
melody of Mozart, and it was in these together that he found 
both his artistic education and his point of departure. 

By an odd coincidence the history of his instrumental work 
falls naturally into two divisions ; one on either side the year 
1 81 8, the year of his twenty-^rst birthday. Almost all the 
examples written before that date are marked by a boyish 
immaturity of character: the style, mainly influenced by 
Mozart and early Beethoven, is clear and lucid, but with little pro- 
fundity, the themes, though wonderfully fresh and spontaneous, 
lack the intensity and expression of the later years, the whole 
workmanship is rather that of a brilliant and skilful craftsman 
than that of ' le musicien le plus po^ qui fflt jamais,' After 
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i$l8 die influence of both masten becomea less appazent, the 
geniai grows riper and more indindoal, there iB a new meamng 
in the metodiea, a new Benae ot beanty in their treatment 
Indeed, the distinction between the two periods may be 
indicated by the single fact that, except for the Tragic 
symphony, every instnimeDtal work by which Schubert is in- 
timately known to us beltmgs to the second. 

The firat> then, in point of instrumental compositdoD, may 
be taken as a time of pupilage, during which he was leamii^ 
by study of the great models, to control his medium and to 
form his style. It covers a lapse of but little more than four 
yean^ (1813-1817), yet within these narrow limits it includes 
the first six symphonies, the three 'Overtures in the Italian 
style ' — good-natured satires on the growing worship of Rowni i 
four string quartets in Bb (Op. 168), D, 6 minor, and F; 
a string trio; a concerto, three sonatinas (Op. 137) and a 
sonata (Op. 161) for violin; and ten pianoforte sonatas, of 
which, however, three alone are of serious account'. Up to 
1816 they show hardly any change or development: there ia 
always the same frank buoyancy of tone, the same lightness 
of touch, the same lavish melody, and the same frequency oi 
reminiscence or adaptation. Thus the finale of the quartet in 
G minor (1815) opens with a tune which reaches back to Haydn 
himself : — 




few Bduwltwj oompa^tiotu hsve been omitted. For prtctical purpoeea 
Schubert'a initramental work b^ina, with hia fttrt Symphony, in October 1813- 
" E&, Op. IMj B, Op. 147: A minor. Op. 164: lU written in 1S17. It mn^ 
be rememberEd that Sebnberf b Optu-mmiben are of no unitanoe at all ■" 
determining the orier of compoaitdon. Tha pianoforte trio in B ^, Op. 100, »™« 
publiibed aboat a month before Mi death, ud all wm'kB bearing a higher nnmbcr 
Me poatbomoni. 
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The andante of the First i^nnphoDy (1813) is^ except for its 
flhortened metre, curiously reminisceat of Mozart : — 




while in the opeuiog movements of the first tno Bympfaonies we 
may find famiUar themes of Beethoven but slightly disguised : — 

:i^r, ,— M— :^,L ,1 



' I ' j . 'TTl^ '^ 



Yet all the while Schubert wears his rue with a difEerence. 
These works are in no sense imitations : they have as coherent 
a peisonality as Mozart's own early quartets, and but exhilnt 
that vivid and alert receptiveness which is one of the sure mariu 
of adolescent genius. At the same time their historical value 
consists partly in their indebtedness, for it Is through them that 
Schuberf s kinship to the Viennese dynasty can most readily be 
obsen-ed. 
The structure, though generally conforming to the established 
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tradition, is marred by one toga of weakness which seems to 
bare grown on Schubert through the whole of his career : — tfae 
habit of building an entire musical section on variants of a single 
melodic or rhythmic phrase. This is particularly noticeaUe in 
the expositions of the more elaborate 'three-canto' moremeots, 
where we often find the same figure maintained with nnifbrm 
persistence from the entry of the second subject to the douU&- 
bar. A salient example occurs in the opening all^ro of the 
Third symphony, another in that of the 39 quartet: indeed 
there is hardly an instnimental work of Schubert from which it 
would be impossible to quote an illustration. la all probability 
this was due to his rapid and extemporaneous method of writing : 
the melody once conceived took his ima^nation captive, the 
passage once written was allowed to stand without recension. 
But, whatever the cause, it usually ^ves an unsatigfactoiy 
impresuon of diffuseness, and in the long run approaches 
perilously near to the false emphasis of reiteration. 

With the Tragic symphony (No. 4) written in 1816 there 
came a premonitory change of style. The principal theme of 
the slow movement 
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strikes a deeper note, the vigorous finale is drawn with a stronger 
hand, there^is more use of distinctive harmonies and accompani- 
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ment-figures. In other words, Schubert is banning to find his 
true form of expreBsion, to pasa beyoud the care of his teachers 
and to face the problems of art in his own way, A further stage 
is reached in the andante of the ' little symphony ' (No. 5 in 
Bb)S and another again in the works of 1817, the C major 
symphony (No. 6) and the pianoforte sonatas. Much of 
Schubert's later tecboique is here clearly apparent ; a preference 
for ' rhyming ' melodies, a close alternation of major and minor 
mode, a fondness, which he never lost, for distant modulations 
and remote accessory keys. Take, for instance, the following 
passage from the B major sonata (Op. 147) : — 




Beethoreo would hardly have written as abruptly as this in 
a development-section : Schubert places it at the outset of the 
movement and further obscures tiie key-system in the next 
bar. It must be remembered that, like Beethoven, he was 
addressing an audience already familiar with the principle of 
the sonata and could therefore allow himself an almost unlimited 
freedom in its treatment. But it is interesting to observe that 
he uses hie opportunity less for purposes of dratnaUc coherence 
than for those of goigeous colour and pageantry. As a rule 
we are little concerned with the development of his plot : our 

' Sse in putienUr the dunge from C li major to B miim mnd the ■tring' flgnre 
OD wluch it ii ckfried; pp. 17, iS in Bmtkopf uul Hiitel'i edition. 
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attention is rather concentrated on tfae beauty of isolated 
cliBracters or the splendour of particular scenes. 

During 1818 he was occupied partiy with his Mass in C, 
partiy with his first appointment as tnosic-teacher to the family 
of Count Johann Esterhazy, and in this year alone there are no 
important instrumental compositions. The interval of quiescence 
undoubtedly aided to mature bis thought, for it was Followed in 
direct succession by the whole series of imperishable mastcF- 
pieces on which, in the field of instrumental muuc, his reputaticm 
is estaUished. First among them comes the pianoforte qmntet 
{1819); then in 1820 the Quartettsatz; in 1822 the 'Unfinished* 
symphony ; next year the piano sonata in A minor, Op. 143 ; in 
1824 the octetj the string quartets in Et>, E^ and A minor, and 
the piano sonatas for four bands ; in 1825 the solo sonatas iu 
A minor (Op, 42), D (Op. 53), and A major (Op. 120); iniSz6 
the Fantasie-Bonata in G, and the string quartets in D minor and 
G major; in 1827 the two pianoforte trios and the fantaaie 
(Op. 159) for pianoforte and violin; in 1828 the C major sym- 
phony ', the last three piano sonatas, and the string qnintet. 
To them may almost certainly be added the vast majority of 
his other works for pianoforte, the FantasiaB, the impromptus, 
the ' Momenta numcala' and the more important marches and 
dance-forms. The dates of their composition are not accurately 
known, but if internal evidence have any value they may safely 
be assigned to this later period. 

If we seek for one central idea, by the light of wiiich this 
muuc can be understood and interpreted, we may perhaps find it 
in the term ' fancy ' as commonly employed by our English poets. 
Analogues between different arts are proverbially dangerous, but 

' Called Ko. 7 in Bratkopf aud Hartel's edition ; "So. to in Orove'i iKcfianarir. 
W« hftve Kven completed symphonies of Schnlwrt, oamelj the flnt dx and tfae 
AmonnDnein C major, Uoidetbeaethenu aBkefadiin E major dated 181 i,>nd the 
• Unfiniabed tjinphon; ' (tira movementi tnd tbe fragment of » Kbenw) dated 
1811. There is also evidimce that Schubert composed another C major sjinphonj 
wUle on a visit to Gattoin in 1S35, bat of this work no cop; has yet beea 
diacovcTsd. See OroTe, vol. iii. p. 344, Qnt edition. 
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muwc and poetry have at least this in common that their very 
language hai often a special power of touching the emotions or 
enchanting the senses. When Keats tella of 

Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands foriom, 
it is not the picture abne which give» us delight : each word 
has a charm, a colour : the exquisite thought is crowned with 
a halo not less exquisite. And much of Schuberfs melody 
is in the rery spirit of Keats. The themes of the Unfinished 
symphony, of the first pianoforte trio, of the octet, are the 
incarnation and embodim»it of pore charm : every note, every 
harmony, every poise of curve and cadence makes its own appeal 
and arouses its own response. Not less magical is the opening 
of the A minor quartet : — 
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where the rhythm BtJrs and quivers round the melody like the 
voices of the foreat round the nightingale. Again in Schubert, 
as in Keats, there is an indescribable, meameric attraction which 
takes us wholly out of the work-a-day world and eets us in 
a land of dreams. The Tempest is a fairy-tale^ The Eve of 
8t. Ag^M* a romance, yet Ferdinand and Miranda and even 
Ariel are nearer to human Ute than the entrance and vidon- 
ary pasuons of Madeline and Forphyro. The 'Belle Dame 
sans merci^ wanders by no earthly meads, her elfin grot lies 
in the remote and moonlit kingdom of fantasy. And, in 
like manner, when we listen to music such as that which 
b^ins; — 
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we leem to pass altogether from the realm of living flesh and 
blood, ve Bit BpeU-bound before the enchaoted mirror and 
surrender our senses to its control. So potent is this mood that 
the raje occasona on which Schubert deserts it are generally 
those in which he is least a poet. The scherzo of the string 
quintet, for instancej has a rough and roy stering guety which 
is out of keeping mth the ethereal beauty of the rest, and in 
some of his pianoforte works there are passages which aim at 
strength and achieve violence. But in his own kind he is 
supreme. No artist has ever ranged over more distant fields, 
or has brought back blossoms of a more strange and alluring 
loveliness. 

With less general power of design than his great predeceasots 
he surpasses them all in the variety of his colour. His har- 
mony is extraordinarily rich and original, his modulations are 
audacioos, bis contrasts often striking and effective, and he 
has a peculiar power of driving his pmnt home by sudden alter- 
nations in volume of sound. Every one who has heard the 
O major quartet will recall the electric impulse of the foUow- 
iog passage from its andante : — 
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and the devices here used to soch muterijr parpOM may be found 
in a hundred umilar exam^ea. lo the pianoforte quintet also, 
and in both the pianoforte trios, he inreats many new and 
ingenious ways of cootrastiBg the Hmire of the keyed instrument 
with that of the strings : Indeed tlie finale oi the first trio is, 
in this matba, a study of the highest Tahie. His polyphony 
neva Sf^roaches that of Beethoven, and he therefore lacks the 
particular kinds of colour whi^ polyphonic writing alone can 
give. But the quality oS his harmonic masses does not require 
this, and in fact hardly admits it He painta on the flat surface, 
and uses the rainbow itself for his palette. 

By cujrtomary judgement his greatest work is held to be the C 
major symphony, 'in which/ as Schumann sud, 'he added a 
tenth to the nine Muses of Beethoven.' And when we remember 
the TDmantie drcumstances of its discovery and the wonderful 
beauties which it undoubtedly contuns we should feel little 
wonder at the enthusiasm which assigns to it the highest place in 
his art. Tet after all it may be doubted whether he shows to best 
advantage upon so.loige a canvas. His genius was lyric rather 
than epic, expressive rather than nmstructive ; as we hare already 
seen his manner of writing rendered him specially liable to 
repetition and diffuaeness. It is true that the manuscript fias 
some unwonted marks of recension : but they amount to little 
more than three inspired afterthoughts — the change in the 
opening theme of the allegro, the tnterpt^tios in the scheno^ 
and the second subject of the finale. At any rate it is possible 
to maintain that each of the first two movements would have 
guned something by compression, and that in so gaining they 
would have prepared us better for the flying, coruscating 
splendour of the last 

The lyric quality of his genius f^ves a special character to 
his use of the smaller instrumental forms. His variations are 
always distinctive, not like those of Beethoven, by architectonic 
power, but by a lavish melodic freedom in detail and ornament. 
He occauonally builds them on themes taken from his own 
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soDga t—Die FbreOe, Der Tad und dot MSdchefi, Der Wanderer, 
Set nUr jfegrii*$0 ;— in evety case he adornB tbem with brilliant 
colour and dainty caired-work, with moeaic of rhythmic Scores 
and with cluatera of jewelled melody. Of even deeper histories] 
interest are the nx tiny pieces which he cxiUected under the 
title of ' Moment* vauicalt ' t for these exhibit in actual pro- 
cess the transition from classical to romantic ideals. They are 
not, like the dances (^ Mozart or the BiigateUen of BeethoTen, 
chips dtrown aside from a great workshop, but cloae-wrou^t 
miniatures, in which, perhaps for the first time, the direct infln- 
ence of the sonata is not paramount. To them, and to the 
tendencies which they represent, may be attributed the prevalowe 
througfa the nineteenth century of short lyric and narratira 
forma in pianoforte music: — the lAeder of Mendelssohn, the 
Novelletten of Schumann, the Ct^rieee and Iniermexzi of 
Johannes Brahms. 

Schubert therefore stands at the parting of the ways. The 
direct inheritor of Mozart and Beethoven, he bdongs by birth, 
by training, by all the forces of condition and drcumstance, 
to the great school of musical art which they established. In 
the peculiar quality of his imagination, in his warmth, his 
vividness, and we may add in his impatience of formal restraint, 
he points forward to the generation that should rebel against all 
formality, and bid the inspiration of mtudc be wholly imaginative. 
Yet there can be no doubt to which of the two periods he 
belongs. Schumann uses colour for its emotional suggestion, 
Schubert for its inherent loveliness ; Berlioz attempts to make 
the symphony articulate, Schubert will not allow it to be 
descriptive ; Liszt accentuates rhythm, because of its nervous 
force and stimulus, Schubert because it enhances the contour 
of his line. Possessing in toll measure all the artistic gifts 
which we commonly associate with the mid-century, he devoted 
them, at their highest, to the loftier ideals of its beginning. 

' Raiu^orte qnintot : ifring qnsrtet In D mimir, piuuforte &aU>ia in C, 
fantii^ for intutof oite uid violin. 
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Uke Mozart, whose influence upon Mb work ia noticeable to 
the very end, he meant fail muiic to be independent of all 
adrentitioufl aid or interpretation, he never assigned to any 
compoution a picturesque or poetic titl^ be never gave any 
indication of specific meaning or content. It is true that be 
did little to extend or deepen the great symphonic forms ; and 
that in some respects he may even have prepared (or their 
disint^Tation. Nevertheless his strength lay not in revolt 
against ■ method bat in loyalty to a principle. The laws of his 
kingdom were the laws of pure beauty, and in their service he 
found at once his inspiration and hig reward. 
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It h not di£Scult to dlnoe, from & Btady ot Schubert* a ii 
mental writing, that faia geDiua would find Ha natural outlet 
through the medium of song. The composer in wboae handi 
the symphony itsdf becomes lyric sufficiently indicates the 
central purpose and predilection of his art ; the ginger whoK 
highest gift is that of expressive melody muat needs pan both 
impetus and guidance from the poet* s collaboration. Colour, 
which in a quartet or a sonata delights by its sheer beauty, 
acquires a special value and significance when it is used to 
enhance the spoken word ; devices of rhythm and modulation, 
which in pure music arouse some vague indeterminate emotion 
in the hearer, grow big with actual tragedy when the poet has 
shown u« how to interpret them. Again in this collaborate form 
of song it is the poet rather than the muudan by whom the 
general scheme is set forth and determined : by him .the out- 
lines are drawn, the limits ord^ed, and the function of muuc 
is not BO much to construct as to illuminate and adorn. Hare 
then arose a special opportunity for an artist c$ Schuberf* 
temperament : an opportunity which the very forces of circum- 
stance conspired to bestow upon him. His imagination, always 
sensitive and alert, rendered him keenly susceptible of poetic 
suggestion ; he was bom at a time when Qerman song, matured 
through half a century of noble achievement, offered itself in 
full measure for his acceptance. With such material to his hand 
it is little wonder that the most romantic of classical composers 
should have risen through the most romantic of musical forms 
to his height of supreme and unchallenged pre-eminence. 

The development of artistic song, during the period which we 
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are here couideriDg, is Blmott exdofflvdy confined to Germany 
and AoBtria. It n, no doubt, a matter for comm^it tfiat 
the fonn wbicb is moat readily intelligible and moat anivenally 
bdoved should bare remained, tbrDugh the majority of Euro> 
pean natkma, nrtoally stagnant and nnprogreniTe ; that France, 
Italy, and England^ to name no others, should for a hundred 
yean hare conbibuted little or nothing to its advance ; whatever 
the reason, and thoe arc many that could be suggested, the fact 
bolds that two of these countries produced no lyric mastcxpiece 
on eitiber side, and that the third left Bums and Soott to be set 
by German composers. But before tracing the history abng its 
most important field of production we may turn aside tor 
a moment to these outlying diitricts and gather firom them such 
scanty hardest as they were able to affind. 

Of the three countries here specified Italy bears, in this 
matter, the most barren record. From Scarlatd to Rossini tlte 
land of the bet canto produced hardly a song which it is of 
any value to recoiled The old traditions of the seventeentb 
century appear to have been forgotten, Italian science buried 
itself in counterpoint, Italian melody trilled and postured upon 
the sti^; between the two ar« a few airs of Gasparini, 
Cimarosa, and Mercadant^ which are as trivial in theme as they 
are slight in workmanship. It is the more remarkable, since 
the beauty of many operatic arias is enough to show that 
the gift of pure vocal melody was still living and effective ; but 
with all the best talent devoted to the service of the Church or 
the theatre there was little room tor the more solitary and self- 
contaiaed expression of lyric feeling. Mo doubt there were canti 
pcpolari, tolk-aoogs of the vintage and the tiysting-place, but of 
them our evidence is as yet imperfect, riace most of the odlec- 
tions belong to the nineteenth century and bear traces of Gor- 
digiani and hia generation. In any case tbey were disregarded 
by the more prominent composers, and in their n^lect we may 
perhaps find a concomitant symptom of the national weakness 
and apa^y. 
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The hutoiy of IVench muuc ihows an intimate connexion 
between song and dance, the natural outcome of a temper by 
which musical art is almost as much determined by gesture as 
by tone. Indeed, we are told that in eariy days if a branle 
or B minuet became popular it was customary, as the phrase 
went, to ' parody ' it — ^that is, to adapt it to words if it had 
none already \; and we may match this on the other aide by the 
'Gascoigne roundelay' to which Steme found the peasanta 
dancing ^on the road between Nismea and Lunel.' By the 
eighteenth century several of the old forma were still surnnng; 
— the chanmm, gay, light-hearted or satirical, the romenee, 
a love-song in dainty couplets, the bnmeite, tender and playful, 
the Vandeville, carrying in its name its origin from the ca^ 
struts'; all ezpresring in their several d^^rees the prin^ve 
onsophiflticated emotions of simple folk. But la ^btemtb- 
centnry France, as in contemporary Italy, song lay somewhat 
outude the domun of serious and offidal art, Bousseau, who 
steadfastly endeavoured to call his countrymen into Arcadia, 
wrote a few naive and pleasing melodies, of which the moat 
famous are *Le Rosier* and 'Aufond d'une sombre valine*: 
he was followed by Monsigny, RJgel, Favar^ and some other 
membera of the Bouffonist par^; but in the main Fiance 
continued its all^iance to more artifidal forms, until the 
Revolution swept them away to the tunes of *^ ira' and 
the Marseilluse. . It was not until 1830 that French song began 
as an artistic force with Montpou and Berlioz, Hugo and 
Qautier, and the story of its development belongs not to this 
period but to the romantic movement which came after. 

With England the case was somewhat different. Between 
1750 and 1830 there was, apart from Ame, a good deal of 
' slim and serviceable talent ' expended upon song-writing. The 
ballads of Arnold and Dibdin, of Shield and Stonu^, of Hook 

> Sm WekatUn'i Amm dti Anwt pMt, UL 136 j rIm the arti<d« on Song la 
OrotB, ToL ill. p. 59), flist eiUtion. 

■ Soine deriTa it from OllTier de BumUd'i ' Vux de Tin,' bvt ' Tit de viUe ' 
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and Davy and Hotq, possess genuine melodic feeling : the glees 
. of Webbe and Stevens exhilnt the same cbaracteriotics and 
occupy a umilar station in the outer courts of the art. With 
the music of Arne English song rises tor a brief moment to 
a higher level. ' Rule Britannia ' has a certain bluff manliness — 
as though Henry Fielding were propoaing a national toast—- 
aod the Shakespeariau songs, though tbey fall far short of their 
subject, are pure and melodious. But at its best our native art 
iTOS restricted within narrow limits. Based on the folk-song it 
Rused a superstructure little higher than its foundation, and 
though sound and truthful contributed no monument that should 
be visible to the distant view. In ita choice of topics there 
was neitiier subtie^ nor range : only the obvious praise of 
love and wine, the obvious expressions of patriotic sentiment, or, 
in a further flight of fancy, some Chelsea-ware pastoral of 
Chloe or PbiUis. To our own countrymen it is valuable as 
a stage of preparation and promise ; to the world at large 
it was of no account until the fullness of time should laing it to 
fruition. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century German 
literature began to gather its forces and to raise its national 
standard. When Frederick the Great came to the throne in 1740 
French influence was still paramount, and the king hunsdf set 
the fashion of depreciating his countrymen and declaring 
that outside of Paris there could be neither taste nor genius. 
An amusing conversation ^, which he held on the subject with 
Gellert, exhibits his point of view with surprising frankness. 
< I understand,' he said, ' that you hare written fobles. Have 
you read La Fontune ?' * Yes,* answered Gellert audadously, . 
' but I have not followed him, I am original.' * So was h^ ' 
said the king, ' but tell me why it is that we have so few good 
German authors.' ' Perhaps,' said Gellert, * your Majesty is 
prejudiced against the Germans, or,' pressing his point as 
Frederick hesitated, 'at least against German literature.' 
> Quoted in Dr. Hmhii'i CMcMeU* dtr poifMdUn ZtttmO^ dw Dnitekan, p. 153, 
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'Well,' said Frederick, 'I tUnk that U true/ And when, 
at the royal request, G^ert recited his faUeof <Der Main* the 
long broke out in astoniahment, ' Why, that flows. I can f aUov 
it all. The oUier day Oottsched was tiyiog to read me his 
translation of the ZpAiffinie, and thou^ I had the French in my 
hand I could ntake nothing of it.' 

It was under these discounting circnmstances that Gdlert 
began the woric of reconstruction which, with the aid of 
a fortunate aUiance, places him historically in the forefnmt 
of Gennan soQg. In 1757 be published hia famous colkctkm 
of OeirtUeMe Oden tmd Lieder, one of the finest ndumes of 
sacred podry in the Clerman lai^age, contuning, among other 
numbers, tbe hymns 'Fiir alle Giite sei gepreist' and 'Die 
Ehre Gottes in der Natur.' These tell at onoe into the hands 
of C. P. E. Bach, who had already wiitteo a few ' Oden mit 
Melodien ' to words by Ekiat, Gldm, and other poett^ and 
in 1758 the Geiterfiofte LUder were printed by Wint^ 
of Berlin. ' Mit dieeem achonen und edlen Werke,' says Dr. 
letter, ' ist Em. Bach der B^riinder und Schopfer des deutst^en 
IJedes in seiner jetzigen Bedeutung geworden^,' Tbe preface, 
iHiich, after Uie fashion of the time, introduced the muuc to its 
audiNice^ explains deariy enough Bach's principle tA song- 
oompontion. The plan is not to be that of a ballad with the 
same' melody for each stanza, still leas that of the formal 
'da capo' aria which was artificially maintained by operatic 
oonvention : < Bei Verf ertigung der Melodien,' he writes, ' babe 
ich so viel als moglich auf das ganze Lied gesehen.' Tbe tone 
is modest and tentative, for the path had yet to be opened : but 
there can be no doubt as to its purpose and diiectbn. 

Meanwhile the ranks of German poetry were receiving year by 
year fresh recruits and accessions. After Gellert, Elopstock, and 
Widand led the way, there came the GotUnger HunbuDd 
of VoBB, Hdl^, and Miller, then the philosophic romanticiam of 

^ 1XF.S. BaA, vol. i. p. I43. Dr. Buunuim (SoeUaUt dm rfnidrtwi IwA«, 
jf. B$)CkUiBKh ■derTBtvdndiiiGhGampoiiiitoaldadM.' 
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Leanng and Herda, then Ox period of revolution which took 
iti nune lIp^l KlingeHe ivild tra^-comedy * Sturm and Dmng,' 
and after rerolution the triumvirate of -Ooethe, Schiller, and 
Jean I^oL With these later mov^nents of revolt and recontti- 
taitbn Bach a^iears to have had little aympathy; they 
ootitripped his lesourcei, they passed beyond his horizon; 
bat short of them he followed the literary progress of his age, 
and bore no inooonderable part in maintaining its cause. 
Id 1774 he published a set of psalms to words by Cramer, and 
beside these wrote in all nearly a hundred secular songs on 
lyrics selected from Holty> Gleimj Leasing, HaUer, and others 
among his contemporaries. An interesting examine of his style 
may be fomid io the refrain of the NomtenUed ^ (No. 5 of the 
volume published posthumously in 1 789) : — 




There is an odd touch of formality in the opening phrase, 
but we cannot fail to be moved l^ the beauty and pathos with 
which the melody nnks upon its cadence. 

Fw neariy thirty years Bach remained Mnong German song- 
writers, without a rival and almost without a comrade^ The 
lyrics of Qraun and Agricola, of Marpui^ and Kimberg^, are 
of little historical account; even Qluck's music to the odes 
oi Klopstock is singularly dry and uninteresting. But the 
> Quoted in Bittor*! C. P. M. BaA, nd. t). p. 78. 
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appearance of Goethe's lyrical poetry opened a new worid and 
gave a new iuapiration. In 1780 Reichardt published his first 
volume of Songt firom Goethe, which he aupplemeated 
by a second in 1 793, and by a more complete collectioii in 1 809 : 
his example was followed by Zelter and Ebenran, whose 
melodies, now wholly forgotten, were preferred by Qoetfae 
to those of Beethoven and Schubert. The beacon kindled 
at Weimar aroused answering fires from every height in 
Germany: from Tieck and the Schl^ela, Brentano and 
von Amim, von Klust and Werner, Hdlda-lio, von Collin, and 
Hd)el, Amdt and Komer, Riickeit and Vhlandi until at 
the last there soared from its remote and solitary peak that 
'spire of audible flame* which was lighted by the band <& 
Heine. Never perhaps in tiie history of literature has a aa^ 
generation witnessed the outburst of a pasnon so widespread 
and BO overwhelming. 

It would be interesting to conjecture the probable effect 
on German music had Mozart shown any interest in song- 
writing. His tunefulness, his lucidity of style, hifl sldll in 
accompanimeot-figuies, his power of expressing a dramatic 
scene or situation would here have found ample opportunity, 
and might even have forestalled by half a century some of 
themost characteristic work of Schubert. But it is evident that 
he r^;arded this form of composition as little more than 
the recreation of an idle moment. Of the forty-one songs 
attributed to him in Kochel's catalogue only five ^ appear to 
have been printed in his lifetime ; the rest, with one exception, are 
but charming trifles, thrown off like Beethoven's canons, for the 
entertainment of his friends, and in no way intended to be 
representative of his more serious art. There remun, therefore, 
six alone which it is of any moment to connder : Dot Lied dtt 
Freiheit, a cafutal folk-song with a good swinging German 

' 'Du Lied der FivUiflit,' ' Du Tmlchan,' 'tntaxmsgiaidWledtmraJngang^ 
' An Chios,' and ' AlwndempfliidBiig.' Eren dt thMe tlie two lut an doaMfoL 
See Jdui'a Xogart, ii, p. 371, utd notei EOchel, pp. 513 Mid 514. 
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tune ; An ClUoe, playful, tender, and aa vocal as an Italian 
canzonet; Ahendempfindung, wi& something of the quiet 
of evening in its melodjr; two love-songs; TVenntmjr and 
Ungliickliche Liebe, of a more tragic tone ; and, most perfect of 
all. Dot Valchtn, in which, for the one occa«<m of his life, 
Mozart joins hands vnth Goethe. Nowhere else has he so 
clearly shown the power of music to entrance and heighten 
. a true lytic poem. The little story, which might be told 
to engage the sympathies of a child, grows instinct with human 
feeling and pasuon, aa a fury-tale may sometimes startle us 
with a touch of nature ; — 
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Tet thouf^ Dot Vetlchen ii perfect of ita kind, it is too 
■lender and fragile to bear any weight of artistic tradition. 
And this is true of ail Mozart's songs. Had tiiey been left 
unwritten we should be the poorer for the loss of scnne exquisite 
melodies, but the course and progress of musical compodtiiHi 
would not have been appreciably altered. Compared with 
those lA Beethoren, and still more mth those of Schubot, they 
are ' as wild-roses to the rose and as wind-flowers to the rosea 
of the garden.' 

A somewhat different cause debarred Haydn from beating 
his full share in this lyric movement. There is no reason 
to think tiiat he took Bong-composition lightly : indeed most of 
his examples are carefully, even elaborately, written with 
pcdisbed melodieB, Imig ritonulUf and almost sympbooic 
accompaniments. But the fact is that he took no intewst 
in the new poetry. Remote, secluded, unlettered he sat in his 
quiet study beside Eisenatadt church, and made his muric 
without any regard to the controversies and achievements 
of the sister art. In no sin^ case did he choose wwds by any 
German poet of eminence ; even Oellert, with whom be was 
so often compared, was left by him wholly ne^ected ; and 
nearly all the songs of his Eisenatadt period are marred by the 
formalism or triviality of the verse. In his firat volume 
{Zwoy lAeder, ArtariA, 1781) there is a spirited setting 
of Witber's' 'Shall I wasting in despair/ a translation of 
which moat have floated to him on some unexpected wind : in 
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hit second {Zwbtf lAeder, Aitaru, 1784) are & lew Bongs of 
graver mood — Am Orabt m«m<a Vaten, Gebet xu Oott, 
Dam Lehen tMt em TVowk— which contain pawages of BeTioug 
and loftjr import; but with a few exceptions the st^ is antiquated 
and artificial, very different from the apontaneous melody of his 
symphonies and quartets. We fed throughout that he is 
unequally yoked, and that he finds collaboration not a stimulus 
but an impediment. 

Shortly after thdr publication these volumes were brought 
over to Iiondon and adapted by Shield and Arnold to TJ^ngHfh 
words. In consequence of their success Haydn, on his first vint 
to this country, was besi^ed with further applications, and 
responded by composing some half-dozen English ballads, and 
the famoua twdve canzonets on which his reputation as a song- 
writer mainly depends. Though unequal in ralue they &r 
anrpass any of bis earlier work in the same kind : indeed as 
examples of graceful and Sowing melody, some of them may 
take rank with the best of his inventiona. The tunes of ' My 
mother bids me bind my hair/ of the Memudd'i Set^, of 
ReeoUeetioH, can still be heard with delight; while the 
Wanderer, if somewhat impaired by its strophic form, carries 
the stanza to a dramatic climax of real force and intensity. 
With them the distinctiTe style of eighteenth-century song 
attained its close i with Beethoven the old order changed and 
gave place to new. 

Beethoven's earliest known songs are contained in the volume 
numbered as Op. 53, and belong for the most part to the time 
of his residence at Bonn. They are slight, boyish experiments, 
barely redeemed by a pretty setting of Goethe's Mailied, and 
showing but little promise of his maturer style. But on his 
arrival in Vienna there followed a remarkable alteration of 
method. We have already seen that he came with the avowed 
intention of writing for the stage, and altiiough this intention 
was only partially fulfilled it left a significant mark on his vocal 
writing. For the next dghteen years all the greatest of his 
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Becalar songs are distinctly influenced by dramatic treatment, 
following the rarious suggestions of the ^vords by entire changes 
of style OF tempo, lacldng the homogeneity of the lyric, and 
substituting for it the more direct representation of an operatic 
song or scena. Adelaide was published in 1796, Ah I perfido 
in 1804, An die Hqffhung in 1805, /» gtietta tomba in 1807, 
Kentut du dot Land, with other songs from Qoeth^ in 1810. 
Indeed daring this wb^e period the only works which are at 
once of lyric character and of first importance are the six 
sacred songs from Gdlert ^eluding Die Ehre Gottea and Da 
BtUiUed), which were published in 1803 as Op. 48; and it is 
not less noticeable that in 1810 he attempted a setting of 
Goethe's Erlhinig and laid it aside as unsuitable to his genius*. 
These facta would seem to admit of but one interpretatioa. 
With the old simple melodic type of song he was no longer 
satisfied, or at best relegated it to his more slender and 
unimportant works : to the (used and molten passion of the 
modem lytic he had not yet attained, the metal of which it 
du>uld be wrought was still lying in the furnace ; meantime he 
set himself to inspire and vivify song, by taking it openly and 
frankly on its dramatic side. Whatever the Aagmt <& direct 
influence which these works had upon Schubert they represent 
beyond question the stage of artistic endeavour from wUch he 
was to emerge. 

And we may go further tiian this. In the songs which 
Beethoven published between 1810 and 1816 we may catch 
the very point of transition, where to the diffused force of 
dramatic presentation there succeeds the concentrated emotion 
of the lyrical mood. It appears in the first of his four settings 
of Goethe's Sehmucht :— 



■ It WM Aniibad \sj Beeker ud pnblUbed in 1897., 
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it appears in the second of the E^;niont aonga, the opening 
phrase of which might ahnost hare been written by Schubert : — 
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it u not lesB evident both in the form of the lAedertreu and in 
the exquiiite and touching melody with which the cycle be^iu 
and closes : — 
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In these three examples aong is Bpealuog a language eotirely 
different from that of Mozart and Haydn : it has begun to glow 
with that peculiar warmth and fervour which we designate by 
the name of romance. And it may be remarked that after 
these Beethoven wrote no more songs of any account. The 
torch was lighted and the hand that should receive it from him 
was ready. 

A few months before Beethoven composed the lAederkreU \ 
Schubert, then a boy of eighteen, brought down to the Convict- 
school his setting of Erlkonig, We have a vivid picture of 
the scene : Schubert still white-hot with the excitement of 
Goethe's poem, his comrades gathering round the piano, half- 
fascinated, half-incredulous, Ruzicka, good easy man, endea- 
vouring to explun by rule and measure the utterance of a new 
genins. On that winter evening a fresh page was turned in the 
history of German song, a page on which was to be recorded 
the most splendid of its achievements. Hitherto the lyric 
element in musical composition had been subordinated to the 
epic and dramatic, henceforward it claimed its rights and 
asserted its equality. 

Schuberfs activity as a song-writer extends over a period of 
seventeen years, from Hager^M Klage, wiiich is dated 1811, to 
Die Tar^ervpott, which be composed in October, 1828, a tew 
weeks before bis death. No mumcian has ever worked with less 
of external stimulus and encouragement. It was not until 1819 
that a song of his was puUicly p^formed ; it was not until 
1821 that any were printed : through his brief career of stress 
and poverty Vienna treated him with anpardonable neglect, and 
only awoke at its close to a half-hearted and tardy recognition. 
Yet the number of his songs, apart from sketches and fragments, 
is considerably over six hundred: in the year 1815 alone he 
composed a hundred and thirty-seven, eight of them in one day, 
and the two years which followed were hardly less prolific 

"BrlktiD^'wuinittcneitbrbDM«inbcr,iSi5,wJuiW7, 1816: the' Lisder- 
krdi ' in April, 181$. 
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His genius was, aa To^ B&ySj clairvotfant ; wholly independent 
of condition or circumBtances : with a volume of poems and 
a pile of music paper^ he could shut his door upcm the world 
and enter into the kingdom of his own creations. We are told 
that a visitor once asked him some questions as to his method 
of work, ' It is very simple,' he answered, ' I compose 
all the morning; and when I have finished one piece I hegin 
another.' 

His lyric ^ft was from the first wonderfully mature. Before 
he was twenty years old he had written nearly all the finest of 
his songs from Goethe, a collection which by itself would be 
sufficient to win his immortally. But aa in hia inatrumental 
muuc the approach of manhood brought him a firmer hand, so 
in song it enriched him with an even deeper and more intimate 
expression. In the earlier compositions we have an extremely 
vivid illustration of the poet's theme — Gretchen at her spin- 
ning-wheel, the father and child galloping through the haunted 
night, restless lore beneath the pelting of the pitiless storm — 
and the same power of pictorial suggestion is apparent in the 
great mythic odes — Oanytaed, An Schwager Kronot, Grv^e 
out dem Tartana — with which he was at this time much 
occupied. The later work penetrates more closely to the 
centre, and instead of confirming the poet speaks, as it were, 
in his actual person. In the SehSne MUUerin (18x3), the songs 
from Scott and Shakespeare (1825-7), ^^^ Wtnierreiie (1827), 
and the Sckwanengetang (1838), the fusion between the two 
arts is complete: they are no longer two but one, a single, 
indivisible utterance of lyric thought. No aongs of Schumann 
and Heine, of Brahms and Tieck, have attained to a more perfect 
and indissoluble unity. 

One of the chief problems which confronts the composer of 
song-music is that of adjusting the balance between melodic 
form and emotional meaning. The scheme of melody is a 
continuous and sweeping curve where each note depends for its 
value on those which precede and follow it, and the unit of 
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appredation is the entire line or phrase. Poetry, on the other 
hand, because it deals with the articulate word, can at any 
moment arrest our attention without risking the loss of con- 
tinuity : the mot juste by aheer force of colour or associatioQ 
drives home its point, and yet leaves us free to follow the 
general tenour of the verse unhindered. No doubt in some types 
of song this difficulty is not apparent: a simple ballad may 
be purely melodic, a dramatic scens maybe purely declamatory; 
but the greatest musical lyrics rise between these two extremes 
to a height of co-ordinate perfection which is beyond the scope 
of either. There is no paradox in holding tliat it is eauer to 
write a good tune or to follow a close-wrought poem than to 
attain both these ends at the same time. 

It is one secret of Schubert's greatness that he solved tha 
problem with an unerring mastery. In the first place he had 
an extraordinary power of couatructing his melody out of short 
expresedve phrases, each appropriate to the poetic idea which it 
was set to embody, yet all together giving the effect of unbroken 
tunefulness. He can even enhance this by echoing each phrase 
as it comes with a tiny instrumental ritomello, often but two 
or three notes in length, which not only emphasizes and corro- 
borates the voice, but, far iiom interrupting, carries our ear 
onward to its next utterance. An example may be quoted 
from the b^inning of lAebetbotichffft : — 
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and there are equally familiar instancea in An Sylvia and the 
Simdchen, Again he realized, as do compoaer before him had 
realized, the manner in which an emotional point could be 
enforced by a sudden change or crisis in the harmonization. 
The Btrideiit discords in Erlkimig, the sigh at the words ' Und 
ach! sein Knas' in Gretcken am Spinnrade, are examples which 
have become historically famous : not less wonderful is the 
sudden flash of livid colour which breaks upon the cold and 
bleak barmouies of Der Doppelganger : — 
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Id hifl earlier songs he often made ^is effect by unexpected 
and remote modulations, a device which on one or two occaaioDS 
(e. g. Ma^hofer's lAedetend) he carried to an extreme of 
restlessnesa. In hia later works the general key-system is 
more clearly defined, and the points of colour He within a more 
determinate scheme of tonality. The altemattona of major and 
minor mode, intimately characteristic of bis instrumental 
writing, are, as might be expected, of frequent occurrence 
iu his souga, either bearing dieir obvious emotional signi- 
ficance as in Gute Nacht, or suf^^esting a more subtle 
distinction as in the aong from Rotamunde. Allied to the last 
of these, though technically different in reference, is the wonder- 
ful change of a semitone which in Du but die Ruh recalls the 
melody to its key. 

Another important accessory is his use of liiythmic figures, 
employed sometimes to indicate actual sound or movement — 
the murmur of the brook, or the rustle of leaves in the forest 
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— oometimes, as in Die Siadt, to support an emotional mood, 
and always witli the additional purpose of binding and unifying 
the accompamment into an ot^nic whole. Their design coveis 
an astonishing range of variety and invention : the most 
intractable curres grow plastic, the simplest effects of arp^^io 
or recurrent chord are ritalized, now by an ingenious progresBion, 
now by a well-placed point of colour. The pianoforte part 
of Geheimei is not too light to be interesting, that of Suleika is 
not elaborate enough to be obscure, while those of Ungeduld, 
Die Post, Wbhin, and Friihfinggglaube, contain effects which in 
Schuberfs time were absolutely new, and which remain in 
our own day marvels of tact and certainty. 

Yet after all his supremacy in German song depends ist 
less on his command of detail than on the imagination, at 
once receptive and creative, by which his general conception 
of his art was inspired. His vocal music is saturated with 
that quality which painters call atmosphere ; that limpidity 
of touch by which hues are blended and outlines softened 
and the receding distances grow funt and mysterious. When 
we listen to the two songs from Shakespeare, or the IManei, or 
Set mir gegrtiiat, we feel that the melody is, in a manner, 
ethereali2ed : that we hear it through a translucent veil as 
we see the colours of dawn or sunset. From horizon to zenith 
tiiey metge and tremble and change, and the light that kindles 
them shines across the liquid interspaces of heaven. 

Critics have reproached him for a want of literary discriminar 
tion ; and there is no doubt that he could sometimes catch the 
hint or suggestion that he needed from verses of which 
the rhyme is poor and the style commonplace. But in the 
words of all his best songs there is the germ of a true poetic 
idea : in the vast majority of them he joined alliance with 
poets who were worthy of his collaboration. Over seventy 
are taken from Goethe, over fifty from Schiller, others again 
from Scott and Shakespeare, from Klopstock, Holly and Clau- 
dius, from Komer and Wilhelm ^Miiller and Scblegd and 
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Heine. Among lesser men some, like Mayrbofer and Schober, 
were hia perBonal friends, otben, like Seidl, ReUatab, and 
Kos^aiten, were in rogiie during his day : and if they 
sometimes dragged him to their level it is little wonder if 
he oftener lifted them to his own. 

For his emotional moods, despite their range and variety, 
were, each as it came, altogether whole-hearted and sincere. 
'I never force myself into devotion,' he says, speaking of 
his Ave Maria, ' or compose prayers or hymns uoless I am 
absolutely overpowered by the feeling ' : and the same is true, in 
corresponding measure, of his entire art. His temperament, 
extremely sensitive and sympathetic, vibrated like an Aeolian 
harp to every breath of passion : the verse which aroused 
his imagination took at once complete possession of it and 
struck a responsive note that quivered into music. His 
favourite themes are those of all true lyric poetry — songs 
of the brookside and the woodland, songs of adventure, of 
romance, of human love and reli^us adoration, of every 
issue to which spirits can be finely touched. He takes the 
heightened and quickened movements of our life, and by 
very keenness of vision reveals in them an unwonted and 
unsuspected beauty. 

The songs of Schubert bring the Viennese period to its 
historical conclusion. The latest of them — ^those which we 
know by the titie of Schwanengesattff — ^he composed in the 
autumn of l8z8; in November of that year he died; in 
1830 b^;aii simultaneously the careers of Schumann and 
Berlioz, Thenceforward the course of murical art passed 
into new fields of action and accepted ums and methods 
which it is beyond the scope of this volume to consider. 
Tet through all extremes of diversity and revolt much of 
the old influence remained. The freedom which the romantic 
movement claimed as a right it received as a heritage, won 
through bug yean of steady and patient advance. Our 
debt to the Viennese masters is not summed up in the delight 
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witli which we contemplate the monuments oS thdr geniua : the 
very poBsibility of later progress is in great measure due to 
the tradition which they set and to the principles which 
they established. They gave dramatic truth to opera and 
poetic truth to song; they developed the great instrumental 
numbers through which music finds its purest expreaaofa ; 
they first taught men how to blend the voices of the orchestra 
and the quartet; they emancipated style from formalism 
and melody from artifice; they bore their message upward 
to those mystic heights where the soul of man communes with 
the Eternal, ' From the heart it has come, to the beait it shall 
penetrate/ said Beethoven ; and in these words be not only 
crowned the labours of a lifetime but held aloft (he noblest 
ideal for the generations that should follow after him. 
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